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CHOCOLATES OF ACCEPTED 
SOCIAL USAGE 


—at exclusive gathering places of smart -America— 




















Meadow Brook, scene of the International : : 
Championship Polo berween England and Obtainable in your own neighbourh 
United States this year. Smartest America Ver _ " : 


turned out for the three-day matches to cheer shop never more than a few Squares’ Gis tance 
the famous contenders. 





a chocolates, as in all things, there is an 
accepted social usage—Johnston’s. People 
who know, know how true this is. 

Just as the word sterling on silver defines 
a definite quality,so Johnston’s on chocolates 
carries the assurance of correctness. It implies 
the good taste of the giver, compliments 
the discernment of the recipient. 

The Cavalier package, illustrated, is one of 
the wide assortment of Johnston packages 
which has added lustre to this fine old name. 
For a present to another, or to oneself, it is 
incomparable! 
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And . . . worthy of the sweetest lady in ¢ 
all the world. 


You will find a wise 
ton 














y variety n 
Chocolate me of toe 
Johnston's Cavalier Package, an enticing assortment oe a Ab ae ns 
encased in a sumptuous metal box... at one dollar —_— 
and a balf the pound. In one and two pound sizes. 
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AMONG THE 


NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the New York World 





HAT fascinating reading 
awaits the student of 
Conrad in Joseph 
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two big volumes filled 
with a memoir and hundreds of letters 
selected by the editor from about two thou- 
sand written by Conrad in his lifetime. 
There have been many essays on Conrad, but 
extensive studies are rare—the most widely 
read was Joseph Conrad, A Personal Remem- 
brance, by Ford Madox Ford. Jean-Aubry 
makes no attempt to force his own views 
about Conrad on the reader. He is content 
to present all the information that he has ob- 
tained about Conrad’s parentage and youth, 
his relations with his parents and kin in 
Poland, his first experience at sea, and his 
literary career. And we learn once more the 
truth of the observation that an author 
always writes himself down in his books, 
that if he is a great human being he will write 
great books. We find disclosed here much 
evidence of Conrad’s close observation of 
human nature and his intimate knowledge of 
human psychology. We see him begin to 
write with much hesitation, trying laboriously 
to put his thoughts on paper. None of his 
books was ever dashed off. They came out 
of the heart of life, and his characters were 
men and women he had met, set down after 
he had carefully molded them anew in his 
mind. Jean-Aubry tells us much, but he bas 
the good sense to let the letters speak for 
themselves, and this they do with eloquence. 
No lover of Conrad will be able to do without 


them. Here he tells how he developed his 
themes and, better yet, discloses his attitude 
toward his work. 

He tells another writer that imagination 
*‘should be used to create human souls; to 
disclose human hearts, and not to create 
events that are, properly speaking, accidents 
only.” To get that result he was willing to 
go into “the dark recesses of the heart”? and 
squeeze every sensation, every thouglit, every 
image. 

“It took me three years to finish the 
*Folly’,” he writes. “*There was not a day I 
did not think of it. It took me a vear to tear 
the ‘Outcast’ out of myself.” Writing was 
always hard work to Conrad. “TIT crawl on 
with it,” he wrote a friend about The Nigger 
of the Narcissus. He wrote when and as the 
spirit moved him, and he said, “* [have no con- 
trol whatever over the spirit.” He wrote, 
“T am always myself. Iam a man of fixed 
character.” Conrad’s letters were addressed 
to H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, John Gals- 
worthy, R. B. Cunningham Graham, Sir 
Sidney Colvin, Hugh Walpole, Arthur Sy- 
mons, Edward Garnett, and many others 
whose names are writ large in contemporary 
literature. 


VAN LOON’S “AMERICA” 

America, by Hendrik van Loon, belongs to 
that class of books which function like an 
alarm clock. They shout, “‘Wake up! 
You’re asleep! Wake up!” In this book 
van Loon writes the story of the United 
States after the manner of The Story of Man- 
kind. That book, you will remember, was a 
huge success because it was an informal re- 
telling of the whole story of human life on this 
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HUGH WALPOLE 

Jeremy At Crale 
A moving, penetrating novel ofan older “Jere- 
my”. Mr. Walpole’s most recent addition to the 
literature of the “inimitable Boy” is one of the 
most exquisite studies of adolescence in many 
years. Regular edition. $2.00 
Uniform Author's Edition. $2.50 


DONALD DOUGLAS 
The Black Douglas 


History becomes fiction in this thrilling novel 
of old Scotland. “Mr. Douglas seems to know 
an 7 practice the complete romancer's art’— 
Mark Van Doren, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
Decorated. $2 


H. de VERE STACPOOLE 
Goblin Market 


GOBLIN MARKET heralds not only a fine novel 
but a new style of writing for this famous 
author. It mirrors the clash of mature and ado- 
lescent love, and is engagingly unique in both 
content and construction. $2.50 














FLOYD DELL 
An Unmarried Father 


In this, his most provocative novel to date, 
Floyd Dell narrates the amusing and delightful 
tale of a young man’s dilemma. Amazingly 
frank, constantly exciting, it is a novel to be 
discussed throughout the country. $2.00 


A. E. W. MASON 
No Other Tiger 


The thrilling tale of a gigantic man hunt over 








three continents, leading the reader at break- 
neck pace through a labyrinth of exciting events 
A mystery-adventure extraordinary. $2.00 


HERBERT GORMAN 
The Place Called Dagon 


Th e unusual and gripping story of a young 
man's grim fight against heritage, laid against 
ihe sombre background of an obscure New 
England village. Here is romance mingled with 
eerie mystery, $2.50 
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PHYLLIS BOTTOME 
The M essenger of the Gods 


With brilliant wit and understanding the auth: 
of OLD WINE tells the dramatic story of a 
American small town girl's violent efforts 
acclimate herself tothe puzzling outside wor 


s 





COMPTON MACKENZIE 
Vestal Fire 

An exotic, scintillant and amusing commentary 

on modern society by the author of Fairy 


GOLD—a tale of those who constantly seek n 
thrills in life. S. 


FRITZ WITTELS 
The Jeweller of Bagdad 


A sardonic and sophisticated tale of love in the 
harems of old Bagdad, told in a distit ctly 
modern manner yet retaining its — splen 
dor and passion. Profusely :/lustrate: $2.50 














H. G. WELLS 
Meanwhile 


The most recent novel by the author of THE 
WoRLD OF WILLIAM CLISSOLD. It is a brilliant 

study of modern woman and a keen gg of 
modern society. “Here we get Wells at his 
best’”’.—Harry Hansen. $2.50 





MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Lost Ecstasy 


The greatest novel yet written by America’s 
most popular woman novelist, which has 
aroused the enthusiastic approval of critics and 


o 


readers throughout the nation. $2.00 





GEOFFREY MOSS 
New Wine 


Shrewd in his analysis of women, brilliant in 
his portraiture of men, the author of SWEET 
PEPPER weaves a sly story of modern romance 
that is diverting and unusual. $2.00 
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STEPHEN GRAHAM 
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New York Nights 
The man who knows more about “night 
life’ than any super-tramp explored New 
York and saw things that the most astute 
Broadwayite never knew existed. Here is 
the glamor, the tinsel, the rush and roar 


of the one and only ‘‘Babbit Babylon”. 
Illustrated. $4.00 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
«My Dear Girl”’ 


Correspondence withPolly Stevenson, Georgiana and 
Catherine Shipley, edited by James Madison Stifler 





This unusual and delightful correspond- 
ence between Benjamin Franklin and his 
young friends reveals him as a winsome 
human being, and shows the girls of that 
daytobesurprisingly modern. $3.50 
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BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
Are They The Same At Home? 


Being a Series of Bouquets Diffidently Distributed 





The extraordinary young and clever author 
of 25 and CRAzY PAVEMENTS ofters his 
most amusing and most impudent book. 
A series of sketches of the prominent 
great and near great, told with delightful 
sang froid. $2.50 


THE DEAN OF WINDSOR 
and HECTOR BOLITHO 


Lettersof Lady AugustaStanley 


Through the letters of her favorite Lady- 
in Waiting, Queen Victoria steps out of 
the role cast for her by pedantic history 
and becomes less the Victorian and more 
the witty, vivacious human. 

Illustrated, $5.00 
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MARGOT ASQUITH 


Countess of Oxford and Asquith) 





La 5) Sermons 


England’s most extraordinary woman 
offers a brilliant volume of essays which 


give in delightful manner the attitude of 


the woman of today toward the problems 
of tomorrow. $2.50 


JEANNE BORDEUX 
Benito Mussolini—The Man 


A colorful and authentic biography of the 
greatest dictator since Machiavelli; a col- 
ossus whom the entire world is anxiously 
watching. The story of not only the man 
but the nation he dominates. Profusely 
illustrated. $5.00 








FRANK SWINNERTON 
Tokefield Papers 


In these biting essays on a wide variety 
of subjects this famous novelist makes 
use of his experience as publisher, author 
and criticand offers a collection of random 
thoughts exhibiting his most mature and 
amusing observations. $2.50 





KATHLEEN WOODWARD 
Queen Mary of England 


An intimate and unusual biography of 
one of the most famous and yet least 
known monarchs in the world, which is 
at the same time intensely human and 
highly dramatic. Illustrated, $5.00 
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Among the New Books 


earth, freed from the mystery and abraca- 
dabra of historians who like to make man 
much more mysterious and strange than he is. 
Van Loon took his readers up a high moun- 
tain and pointed out peaks and valleys, for- 
ests and towns, and a long caravan winding 
In America he goes back to 
American beginnings, which he finds some- 


across the plain. 


where in the dawn of history on the European 
continent. 
the 
ot history, he tries to 
tell what 
animated 


And as he has no patience with 
“glory” school 
actually 
the 
neers who crossed the 
Atlantic and built a 
republic in the wilder- 


plo- 


Hess. Some came 
because they needed 
sanctuary, some 
were poverty-stricken 
WwW ork, 
some were forced out 
of their 


war 


and out ol 





home S by 
and pestilence; 


others were adven- 
turers, convicts, and 
thieves. Not a pleas- 
ant tale, but a con- 
Vvineing one. 
America is a new 
interpretation of 
American history; it 
Is seeing our country 
through new glasses. 
There Is Very little of 
our vaunted idealism 
in it. Van 
quite aware that ac- 


Loon 1s 


cording to the school 
America is 
But he recalls that the stern 
Puritan, who put justice before mercy, ad- 
ministered it with a gun in his hand. 
Speaking of the growth of the West, he 
writes, “* This chapter in our history is not 
very flattering to our pride. 


histories 
always right. 


On every page 
we read the records of greed and cruelty and 
of broken treaties, and the entire episode is 
steeped in the contraband rum of the prairie 
He finds that a weak race had the 
West when it was coveted by “a strong race 
with rifles and cannon,” and the inevitable 
happened. ‘But what are ethical principles 
pitted against the laws of nature?” 

The growth of the United States is com- 
We 


say that men rise because the opportunity 


saloon 


monly laid at the door of opportunity. 


presents itself. Van Loon shows how the 
wilderness made every man realize that sur 
vival depended entirely upon his own efforts 
Self-preservation, the first law, animated thi 
the Atlantic 
Perhaps the key to van Loon’s 
philosophy is that he does not go in for an 
cestor worship 
fathers. 


heterogeneous population of 
seaboard. 


He has no respect for grand 
He knows that the time and place 
determine the viewpoint. ‘The buccaneer’s 
cook who was hanged 
in the vear 1600 has 
become the intrepid 
privateer of the year 
1700, has been pro- 
moted to the status 
of that brave sea-dog 
of the campaign ot 
1812, and gets a 
monument in the 
year 1900 as one of 
the 
glorious colonial 
empire.” 
America 


founders of a 


is not a 
history in the sense 
that it is a chronicle 
of innumerable 
events, most of them 
military. It is rather 
a philosophical —in- 
terpretation of the 
growth of our coun- 
try. At the end, in 
spite of his distrust, 
van Loon seems to 
place faith in 
younger 


our 
generation, 
hoping that, disillu- 
sioned and practical, 
they will do some- 
thing to save mankind from inevitable de- 
struction in an industrial age. Ido not follow 
van Loon all the way, but his book is inter- 
esting enough to make the reader pause and 


5 the 
Is Ul 


His new 


think—which is, after all, something of an 
accomplishment. (Boni & Liveright.) 


MORE BOOKS ON FRANCE 

For us France is surely no undiscovered 
country. There seems to be no end to new 
books on France, French history, French 
art, and, to some extent, French Jiterature. 
Anatole France takes a whole section by 
himself, and some excellent comment by 
Frenchmen on France and on America is now 
being presented in translation. Books on the 
cathedrals of France are inevitable. Within 
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ohn Paul Jones 
~:eMan of Action :~» 
by Phillips Russell 


eAuthor of “Benjamin Franxuin, Tue First Civinizep American” 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM EARLY REVIEWS 


one who has read his ‘Franklin’ need be told he does not fall short in intimate, vivid charm of narration.”’ 
n Paul Jones holds your interest from the first page to the last.”’ ( Balzimore Evening Sun) ( Phila, Ledger) 
| of his career is well and arrestingly told."’ (James Truslow Adams, N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
4 work of high merit combining sound scholarship and genuine research.’” ( Newark News) 
\ fascinating story from beginning to end.” (Cincinnati Inquirer) 
very well written and animated biography.”’ (New York Times) 
4 major book of its kind. A fine nena of what a modern biography should be like.”’ (NV. Y. Evening Post) 
ten sympathetically and interestingly.’” (Detroit News) 
ry navy man should read it for its educational value. It is more interesting than any fiction."’ (Our Navy) 
‘“‘A very complete picture of John Paul Jones.”’ (Chicago News) 
‘‘4 sympathetic biography and vivid portrait.’’ (Spring field Republican) 


“It can be described without exaggeration as one of the best modern American biographies.’’ (The New Torker) 


ILLUSTRATED FROM LINOLEUM ENGRAVINGS BY LEON UNDERWOOD. ($5.00) 


ULIUS CAESAR 32 THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME DUCHESS D’ABRANTES 
By Victor Thaddeus Translated by Eric Sutton 


With rare imaginative insight, this important biography Laura de Permon, Duchesss D’Abrantts, heroine of 
proaches Caesar from a refreshingly new point of this passionate romance that has been brought to life 
ew and gives a picture of Roman civilization with for the first time in these memoirs, was born in 1784, 
urtling vividness, It makes our modern American life, As wife of Junot, Napoleon’s aide-de-camp, her life 

with its gangsters, bootleggers, and cabarets, appear like was a moving drama of intrigue, love and jealousy, 
Sunday-school picnic compared to the robust licentious- all darkened by the madness and tragic end of her 

of Caesar and his contemporaries. ($5.00) husband. ($5.00) 


GREAT STORIES OF ALL NATIONS 


By Maxim Lieber and Blanche Colton Williams, Ph. D. 


rty-eight literatures are included in this magnificent anthology of the world’s greatest short stories. Each national 
tion is preceded by a fascinating survey of the nation’s literature, and before each of the 160 classic short stories, 
ere is a biographical sketch of the author. 


160 GREAT STORIES BY 160 GREAT WRITERS ($5.00) 
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Among the New Books 


Cathedrals 
(Ste kes ) 


This author has always been highly esteemed. 


the last few weeks has come The 
of France, by T. Francis Bumpus. 


The present book is not a recent work and, 
since some of the cathedrals described here 
are no longer in the state they were when the 
author visited them, an appendix was neces- 
sary Undiscovered France, by Emile Francis 
Williams, is a much more satisfactory book. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 


his undiscovered country in 


The author finds 
the region of 
Angouleme, Tou- 
lermont- 
Albi, 
We have 
books on 
the 


two 


louse, 
Ferrand, and 
Poitiers 
all read 
these regions in 
last decade or 
the Pennells used to 
write engaging 
sketches for the Cen- 
the 
they 
found in’ Provence, 
and the books of T. 
A. Cook are 


by all who have been 


tury of old on 


quaint towns 


prized 


fortunate enough to 
find them. Mr. 
Williams’s work is 
very carefully done 
although he 
detailed as a 
book, his. ref- 


to personal 


and, 
is as 
oui 


erences 


part of our writers on France to give all { 
information about a place that they « 
gather. This is obviously the natural cour 
They, as well as we, are making discover 
for the first time. 


““THE AMERICAN CARAVAN” ARRIVES 

Some time ago the new steamship //: 
France of the French Line steamed into Ney 
York harbor, and those who visited her su 
denly found themselves face to face with 
accomplished fact 
interior decoration 
out of the thousan 
of contributions 
modern art had co: 
a period, as individu: 
as that of Louis XI\ 
or Victoria. And 
it is with what » 
call the new attitud 
in writing. It is 1 
longer an experiment! 
but an accomplished 
fact. In The Ame 
ican Caravan we hay 
a whole book ot 
prose and poetry by 
American authors, 
many of them alread) 
distinguished, whic! 
bears no relation to 
the prose and poet 
of the eighties and 
j nineties in the United 





experiences give the 
writings a 
character. The Great 

Days of Versailles, by G. F. 
trays court life in the later years of Louis 
XIV. Seribner’s.) It 


the stories of this reign that you have ever 


Bradby, por- 
seems to contain all 


read and a few 


spirea, Is 


more and, although unin- 
detailed. It may be 
with profit by those whose lingering memories 
of Versailles will keep them interested this 
Cloud-lands of 


with 


most read 


winter. France 
( Yakle \ 2 
Oakley, 


quality. 


by Amy 
Thornton 
has much more of an impressionistic 


illustrations by 
Century.) The travelers seem to 
have tarried chiefly in the Savoy region. 
Piedmont, Lake Geneva, Dauphiné, Nice, 
Grenoble, and the Haute Savoie, to the base 
of the Alpes Maritimes is the land portrayed 
book. But 
catches portraits such as that of the Mexican 
peon in Mornings in Mexico, by D. H. Law- 
There is still a great desire on the 


in’ this none of these authors 


rence 


HELEN KELLER 
personal Whose newest book is * 





~ States. American 
My Religion” writing for years has 
been swinging toward 
that freedom of expression which is _ the 
the Continent. Pleasant 
have given way to books dealing with life not 
as it appears in dreams, but as it is lived 
There is no place here for generalizing on 
The new writer is 
frank, open, and unashamed. He deals with 
whatever interests him in life, and it is my 
observation that he does so not with sala 


vogue on books 


the why and wherefore. 


cious intent, but honestly. The Americar 
Caravan is a year-book edited by Van 
Wyck Brooks, Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis 
Mumford, and Paul Rosenfeld for Uv 
Macaulay Company. Their object was to 
give every writer permission to print what his 
heart desired. There was no taboo on thie 
theme, nor on the length. The book runs to 
eight hundred and forty-three pages, and 
contains writings by seventy-two contribu 


tors. The best work seems to have been don 





Book-of-the-Month 
now guarantees you 

t missing the new 
ks you are most 


us to read. 


Handed to you by the postman — 


the outstanding book each month 
with a guarantee of satisfaction! 


Henry SEIDEL CANBY 


g 


Heywood BROUN 


C&RISTOPHER MORLEY 


¢ 


Wa. ALLen Werre 


VER 40,0000f the most prominent 
people in the ce uNntry have al- 
ready subscribed to the service 

of the Book-of-the-Month Club. Fre- 
quently, however, the simple idea be- 
hind it still seems to be misunderstood. 

The average person fails to read most 
of the important books, because he is 
either ¢o0 busy or too neglectful to go out 
and buy them. How often has this hap- 
pened to you? “I certainly want to read 
that book!” you say to yourself, when 
you see a review or hear a book praised 
highly, by someone whose taste you 
respect. But, in most cases, you never 
“get around to it.” 

It is to meet this situation, chiefly, 
that the Book-of-the-Month Club was 
organized; each month its subscribers re- 
ceive the outstanding new book published 
that month—or some other book which 
they have the privilege of specifying. 

How is the “outstanding” book each 
month chosen? The Book-of-the-Month 
Club has asked a group of well-known 
critics, whose judgment as to books and 
whose catholicity of taste have long been 
known to the public, to act as a Selecting 
Committee. They are: Henry Seidel 
Canby, Chairman; Heywood Broun, 
Dorothy Canfield, Christopher Morley 
and William Allen White. Each month, 
the new books, of all publishers, are 
presented to them. From these, by a 
majority vote, they choose what they 
consider to be the most outstanding and 
readable book each month. The theory 
is—and it works!—that any book ap- 
pealing strongly to a majority of five 
individuals of such good judgment and 


such differing tastes, is Jike/y to be a book 
few people will care to miss reading. 
are not obli ged 
to accept the pret ce of the Committee. 
Tastes vary greatly. Before the book 
comes to you, you receive a carefully 
written report, telling what sort of book 
it is. If you don’t judge that you will 
like it, you specify that some other new 
book be sent instead, making your choice 
from a list of other important new books, 
which are also car fully described to 
guide you in your choice. On the other 
h: and, if you let the “book-of-the-month” 
come to you and find you he disap- 
pointe leo inge it fo r 
any oth rt k you prefer. tehawnia 
you are ¢ ive na gus irantee of Sa itis fact ion 
with any book you obtain upon the 
recommendation of the Comn 


Subscribers, however, 


en then you may exch 


nittee. 

The cost of this convenient service is 
—nothing. The cost of the books is the 
price set by the publisher himself. 


Send for our prospectus, in which the 
details of the plan are completely out- 
lined. It is working smoothly and satis- 

5S d 
factorily for over 40,000 discriminz ating 
people. Your request wi illinvolve you in 
no obligation to subscribe. 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, a 
| 218 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
} doe nd me, without cost, your Prospectus 
lining the letails of the Book-of-the-Mo 
Ch. 1b Plan. This request involves me in no 
obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Address 


| City -- 
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Among the New Books 


by writers already more or less established in 
“Lazarus Laughed,” by Eu- 
gene O'Neill, is a tense play in which “men 
of little faith’’ are ironically disclosed. It 


reputation. 


is highly dramatic and colorful and shows to 
excellent advantage O’Neill’s understanding 
of dramatic effect and his use of symbolic 
figures. Paul Green, on the other hand, has 
a drama taken out of the lives of negroes of 
the Cape Fear swamps in North Carolina. 
Here the dialogue is racy and original, prob- 
ably an actual transcription. Ernest Hem- 
ingway, likewise an 

adept at dramatic 

effect in prose, 
an ironic story with 


has 


a touch of horror in 
“An Alpine Idyll,” 
but like a true artist 
he lets the reader’s 
imagination have full 
play. William Ellery 
Leonard contributes 
thirty sonnets that 
were culled from his 
long poem, “Two 
Eric Wal- 
rond, John Riordan, 
Nathan Asch, and 
several others draw 
realistic pictures of 


Lives.” 


Even 
art criticism finds a 


American life. 


place, in an article by 
Thomas Craven; Life and Letters” 
Francis 

Fergusson has a well-balanced study of the 
“impersonal” theory of T. S. Eliot, and J. 
Brooks Atkinson presents an entirely dif- 
ferent type of writing in telling the adven- 
It would be impossible 
to name all the contributors in this space. 
The editors have provided a rich cargo for 
the reader who is interested not only in the 
direction of American literature, but in the 
product of its younger writers—men and 
women young at thirty and forty-five. 


whereas 


tures of a naturalist. 


FORD MADOX FORD ON AMERICA 

Ford Madox Ford stayed rather a long time 
in the United States during his last visit— 
he may be here again now, for aught I know 
—and the result is a book of impressions, 
New York Is Not America, which will be is- 
sued on this side by the Fréres Boni. Most 
of us have long suspected that New York is 
not America, and have been more or less glad 
of that 


which you may interpret as you 


Whose first two volumes of ‘ Woodrow Wilson, 
will be published shortly 


choose, depending on where you res 
Lincoln, I think, once called it the front do 
step of the nation. Ford seems determi: 
to adopt New York City as his spiritual ho: 
He is by birth an Englishman and by cho 

a Provengal, but he seems almost persua: 
to adopt America, despite American cooki 

I do not know that his strictures in this m; 
ter really count. Of course all Ameri 
cooking is preposterous, due largely to + 
lack of trained help in the cuisine. And ho 
cooking is the worst of all because the ar 
tects locate t 
kitchens at least 
three-quarters of ; 
mile from the dini 
rooms so that no foo 
can ever be served a 
it should be. But 
the examples Ford 
gives of America: 
cooking seem a | 
extreme—as if he had 
been lying in wait fo: 
an overdone eggplant 
merely to hold it wy 
as a horrible examp|: 
Ford is death on tl. 
salads—particular|, 
fruit salads—whic! 
he meets on his 
travels and which |i 
detests. On th: 
other hand, a great 
deal of his book is 
given over to proving 
that humankind acts much the same unde: 
similar conditions, and, for that matter, that 
there is bad cooking even outside of America 
He sizes up American books and journalism; 
he comments on the high hopes of Chicago, 
and the antithesis between the Middle West 
and the seaboard. Primarily, however, he 
is engaged in an argument to prove that all 
men are brothers, susceptible of the same lov: 
and hate, prejudice and tolerance; that in th 
end all are food for crows, and that this is 
sufficient reason for them to bury their dif 
ferences. Observations by Ford include th 
following: “‘Compared with the Americans of 
New York, American expatriates in Paris ar 
teetotalers. Apparently in this country few 
people object to your getting far drunke: 
than a lord at any social gathering. But in 
Paris if you get drunk at a party you are 
never asked to the house again.” “New 
York is Babel without confusion of tongues. 
It is the city of the Good Time.” “New 
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BISMARCK 


THE STORY OF A FIGHTER 


By EMIL LUDWIG 


The author of “Napoleon” has taken a tremendous ' 
figure of the nineteenth century and made his biogra- 
phy as interesting and readable as a novel. “Bismarck” 
has been translated from the German by Eden and 


Cedar Paul. 661 pages. With 16 illustrations. 
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THE 
KINGDOM 
OF BOOKS 


By William 
Dana Orcutt 
A companion to 
the author’s “In 
Quest of the Perfect 
Book.” With 100 il- 
lustrations. $5.00 
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Recent Non-Fiction Books 


THE GATEWAY TO AMERICAN 
HISTORY. By Randolph G. Adams. 
Using 76rare illustrations from old books 
as a basis, Mr. Adams gives us a unique 
gateway to our history. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Publication. $3.00 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CRIMES. 
By Frederick A. Mackenzie. The sto- 
ries of Leopold and Loeb, Rasputin, the 
French “Bluebeard” and other celebrat- 
ed murderers. 8 illustrations. $3.00 


CAPE TO CAIRO. By Stella Court 
Treatt. A fascinating record of the first 
trip across Africaina motor car. 64 illus- 
trations. $5.00 


THE STORY OF EVEREST. By Capt. 
John Noel. Thrilling tales of adven- 
tures on “the roof of the world”, by the 
official photographer of both British ex- 
peditions. With 36 illustrations. $4.00 


The Atlantic $10,000 Prize Novel 


JALNA 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


This fascinating story was chosen 
as the winner from 1100 manuscripts 
submitted in the Atlantic Monthly 
contest by writers in all parts of the 
world. Third large printing. $2.00 
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$5.00 


NES NISRA SAY NES ADT S IN IES A NES 


UP THE 
YEARS FROM 


BLOOMSBURY 
By George Arliss 

A world famous 
character actor 
writes his reminis- 
cences in charming 
style. With 18 illus- 
trations. noma 
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Recent eeialid Novels 


THE QUEST OF YOUTH. By Jeffery 
Farnol. A fascinating new novel of the 
Regency period, by the author of “The 
Broad Highway.” $2.50 


MISS BROWN OF X.Y.O. By E. 


Phillips Oppenheim. Another brilliant 
tale of intrigues. Second printing. $2.00 


THE SENTIMENTALISTS. By Dale 
Collins. An amazing story of the tropic 
seas by the talented author of ‘“Or- 
deal.” Second printing. $2.00 


THE EXILE. By Mary Johnson. A ro- 
mance of Eldorado Island by America’s 
leading historical novelist. $2.50 


THE LONESOME ROAD. By Lucy Fur- 
man. A novel of life in the Southern 
mountains, by the author of ““The Glass 
Window.” An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publication. $2.00 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY puntisners 
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Nother 
India 


“One of the most important books 
ever written on the Orient.’’ — 








Thomas L. Masson. Ullus- 
. trated, $3.75 
























































BLACK 
STREAM 


By NATHALIE S. COLBY 


“Better than ‘Green Forest.’ 
Mrs. Colby has revealed the 
authenticity of her tal- 
ent.’’—N. Y. Her- 





ald Tribune. 
$2.50 











































































































” MORE 
THAN WIFE 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


“She has created living charac- 
ters, and she has told her 
story well.’—N. ¥. 
Times. $2.00 
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Adventures 


in Arabia 
By W. B. SEABROOK 


“Entrancing.’’ — Boston Tran- 
script. Illustrated, $3.00 


























HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 





York is the artistic center of the wes! 
hemisphere. It is so much more a pla 
which artists are attracted, and from whi 
turn they fly than one in which they, or 

one else, can dwell.” ‘They eat ten t 

as many frogs in New York alone as j 
France, and as much Frankfort sausag: 
Chicago and New York together as 
High Germany.” And here is an encourag- 
ing view of the higher journalism: ‘The 
lively and agreeable way in which books and 
the arts generally are treated in the lighter 
American periodicals is, pari passu, respon- 
sible for the extraordinary vividness, curios- 
ity, and life that are exhibited in the Ameri- 
can public with regard to these subjects. To 
be a writer in England is to be like a tin of 
jellied eels that has for years reposed on a 
country grocer’s shelves, whereas if you wer 
a piece of bread on a millpond that contained 
a hundred thousand hungry minnows, you 
would not be one-tenth so pulled about as if 
you were a writer of any position at all in 
New York.” And so on. A chatty, im- 
pressionistic book, sometimes a bit too talky, 
yet always interesting. 


A. A. MILNE’S NEW POEMS 

The phenomenal popularity of A. A. Miln 
as a poet of childhood—which is not necessa- 
rily the same as childhood’s poet—will not 
be changed by Now We Are Six, the latest of 
the poems supposedly “‘made up” by Chris 
topher Robin. The decorations are by EF. H 
Shepard, too. Even the introduction is in 
Milne’s favorite vein, and aptly describes the 
book: ‘‘We have been nearly three years 
writing this book. We began it when we 
were very young... and now we are six. 
So, of course, bits of it seem rather baby-ish 
to us, almost as if they had slipped out of 
some other book by mistake. On page what- 
ever-it-is there is a thing which is simply 
three-ish, and when we read it to ourselves 
just now we said, ‘ Well, well, well,’ and turned 
over rather quickly. So we want you to 
know that the name of the book doesn’t mean 
that this is us being six all the time.” Some 
of these poems have been published, and per- 
haps you have read them in Harper’s Maca- 
ZINE. There is “Sneezles,” and “Busy,” 
and “Furry Bear.” There is the gorgeous 
story of ““The Knight Whose Armour Didn't 
Squeak.” Every now and then there is a 
reminiscence of When We Were Very Young. 
But the book cannot compare with the former 
for interest and quality, even when allowanc« 
is made for the fact that our surprise at dis- 
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THE JOHN DAY COMPANY —~ Pxdbidishers 


GEORGE SAND — 
The Search for Love 


By Marit Jenney Howe 








A biography of the extraordinary woman who thought in terms and lived by 
standards a century ahead of her time. The story of her struggles as a pioneer 
of feminist freedom, her literary triumphs, her role in the lives of many 
famous men, is told with sympathy and insight. Illustrated. $5.00 


COUNTERPOINT THE MAN WHO THE LAST 
BY JOSEPHINE WAS BORN DEVIL 
DASEAM BACON AGAIN BY SIGNE TOKSVIG 
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sa sme incsoe™= Fe | The SORCERER'S 
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BY HANNS HEINZ EWERS 
BY NATHANIEL PEFFER 
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of the narrative, the 

ror of its climax, would be suf- 

I merit es any book.” 
‘ork Herald Tribune. $5.00 


A DEFENCE OF 
INFERIORITY 


THE 
MOMENT 


BY CHARLES 
CALDWELL DOBIE 


ARRESTED 


BY LEE WILSON DODD 


“As wise and sound as it is lively. 
; is on brightly, with a 
never-failing wittiness of mg 


SHADOWS 
WAITING 
BY ELEANOR 
CARROLL CHILTON 


about all sorts of things that 
“All lovers of American literature people discuss aeneenr It is 
must rejoice that Mr. Dobie has fanciful, contre lled, simple, keen, 
ted a typica al group of his sure. You lay the box ok « down with illy written books that America 
stories.’ — Katherine Ful- a st nile at its He Dorothy a produ ed in a good many 

$ Canfel $1.75 ars The New Republic. $2.50 


SHOW W INDOW 


3y Eimer Davis 
During the past few years these portraits and studies have aroused wide attention upon their 
appearance in Harpe rs, The = urday Review of Literature and e}s sewhere. Shrewd and entertaining, 
they discuss such topics as The Age of teat nce, Censorship, anti-semitism, the present state of 
I wise and canonization of H. L. Mencken. The book also contains the famous Portrait of a 
$2.50 


c, and a study of William Hale Thompson, entitled Portrait of an Elected Person. 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, 


25 West 45th Street 


“One of the finest, ablest, most 
ae and most beauti- 
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Among the New Books 


4 Unusual Books | 





Through the Heel of Italy 


By Katharine Hooker 


(Author of “ 
Tuscany,” 


Byways in Southern 
“Wayfarers in Italy”) 


Sights and psychology in 
the Italian boot. Sym- 
pathetic, rare, im- 
portant. Non-po- 
litical. Profusely 
illustrated. 


$5 


The World Talks It Over 


By Burr Price 


Résumé of 150-year effort towards 
peace, and record of first 7 
years of League of Nations. 
Non-technical, unbias- 
ed, informative. 
Ready Nov. 15. 


The Midnight King 


By George Delamare 
(Translated from the French) 


The ill-fated passion of Ludwig 
Il of Bavaria for Sabine 
Sorrelli, singer, spy, and 
adventuress. 


$2 


The Mosaic Earring 


By “Columbia Boyer” 


An unusually strong detective 
story distinguished by logic, 
consistency, and magnifi- 
cent thrills. 


Our 

$2 Fall 
catalog 

—at your 

request ! 





RAE D. HENKLE Co., INC. 
NEW YORK 


covering these rhymes is over. The 
fine, careless rapture seems to have no « 
But you will enjoy Now We Are Sir 
theless. 


» le 
Milne, strange to say, has no 
come a “‘collector’s item.” That means 
very serious men with thick lenses in ; 
glasses and deep furrows in their brows | 
buy these rhymes avidly, provided the) 
in the first edition, and place them under 
glass against the time when there shall be 
rise in the market. The other writer 
children so honored is Lewis Carroll. E, 
Dutton & Co. issue Now We Are Siz. 


RECENT REPRINTS 


Among the books constantly called for in 
libraries is The Education of Henry Ada 





DE NIS MACK AIL 


Surveys the characters in his. new book 
‘The Flower Show” 


which was first widely discussed when pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society in 1918. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company has now issued a new 
popular edition. Readers searching for good 
reprints of the classics will also welcome the 
two volumes of Poe in the Oxford Edition of 
Standard Authors, one dealing with poems 
and miscellanies and the other with tales 
of mystery. (Oxford University Press.) A 
much more extensive work is the reprinting of 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, in eight volumes, by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., of which two volumes are now 
available. The text is given with the original 
spelling, and the first volume carries an in- 
troduction by John Masefield. The books 
will have sixty-four drawings by Thomas 
Derrick, as well as reproductions of old prints 
and documents. Most of us have read some- 
thing “‘out of Hakluyt” either in college or 
elsewhere, but few men know the rich ad- 
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No more pedaling Gridirons 
TRADE] 


No more ‘‘doss house’’ days! No 
more ‘‘philanthropy!’’—for over 
50,000 copies of his remarkable 
true romance of wildest Africa, 
“Trader Horn,’” have now been 
sold. It is now earning royalties of 
$2000 a week, and its 73-year-old 
author is assured that the rest of 
his life’s evening will be spent in 
comfort and content. 7» 7» AA 


LL the reading world has now heard 

how this best-selling book leaped from 
a peddler’s pack—how Alfred Aloysius 
Horn, an aged hawker of home-made wire 
gridirons and toast-forks, one morning 
mounted the stoep of Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis, 
the South African novelist, and talked so 
vividly of cannibals, of elephant hunts, of 
weird voodoo rites, that she encouraged 


hisearly days as a trader on the Ivory Coast. 

But while the success of his book has 
spread, to use his own words, *‘a blazon of 
sunshine on an old man's path,”” and given 
much needed insurance of comfort in his 
life's evening, we maintain that the world 
is still Trader Horn’s debtor—and that 
thousands of additional persons, who have 
not yet read his fascinating volume, will 
agree with Martin Johnson, the celebrated 
African explorer of a newer day, in his 
eathusiasm for it. 


Kept Martin Johnson 
Up All Night 


Mr. Johnson writes: ‘“Trader Horn kept me 


up all last night. It is delightful—in fact 
the best book of adventure I have ever 
read. Trader Horn conveys that subtle 
mysterious something about Africa which 
sets the spell upon those of us who follow 
the trails of the jungle and the veldt.”” 


Martin Johnson’s tribute is just one of 


© Ethelreda Lewis 


hundreds that fill two huge scrap-books. 
Space permits abbreviated quotations from 
only a few more: 


The Sunday Times (London) says: 

“This gorgeous and witty book is a 
classic on the instant.” 

Prof. William Lyon Phelps says: 

“A unique masterpiece of literature. 
Every chapter is thrilling. The book is 
worth more to humanity than diamond 
mines, and equally indestructible.”’ 

Vanity Fair says: 

“For unaffected comedy, for colour, for 
ready adventure, there is nothing like it 
in the bookshops today. You will read it 
all night.” 


Rarely, all the critics agree, have there 
been put between covers such enthralling 
and racy anecdotes of weird native happen- 
ings, such exciting accounts of primitive 
adventure, such moments of pure, tic 
beauty. But get a copy of ‘‘Trader Horn,”’ 
devour it yourself, and know why this 
volume is delighting and amazing lovers 
of the strong brew of life that is real 
literature. 


At all Bookstores - $4.00 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers, 37 West 57th St., New York 
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TRADER HORN in 
the flesh—a camera por- 
trait by Leon Lerson, 
Johannesburg. 


Mrs. Lewis’ now famous **stoep’” in 
Johannesburg—up which Trader Horn 
unconsciously climbed to fame. 


Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis, the novelsst, 
whose sympathetic guidance gave 
Alfred Aloysius Horn's story to the 
word. 


The home-made wire gridiron, bought 
by Mrs. Lewis out of pity, which 
brought Trader Horn and his edstress 
together. 
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Among the New Books 


nviable collegians whowill 
have The Story of Philos- 
ophy as a text book! Though can 
be that it is too good, too bright 
and clear for a text book!” 
—New York Times. 
THERE are dormitory rooms in hun- 
dreds of colleges and universities 
where, right this moment, The Story 
of Philosophy is being read. Perhaps 
because: 

1. It is prescribed for the course in 
philosophy. 

2. Or because it will tell the students 
things which their own philosophy 
text books (or their own philosophy 
of life) leaves unclear. 

3. Or because, while “philosophy” is not 
a prescribed subject, these students 
want to discover what it is all about. 

Witt Durant’s The Story of Phi- 
losophy is especially recommended 
to those who do not have to take 
“philosophy” as a required subject 
in life; for those who would, on the 
other hand, like to discover for 
themselves more about the philoso- 
phers themselves, and about their 
philosophies. 





The Story of Philosophy is beautifully 
printed in large clear type, superbly bound 
in black vellum cloth, and measures 614 x 
914 x2 inches. It contains 592 pages, includ- 
ing glossary and index, with 21 full-page 
illustrations. It is so “good, bright and clear” 
that in 18 months it has already sold over 
175,000 copies. It is available at all book 

stores, price $5.00. 


f% SIMON & SCHUSTER, Publishers 
(A) 37 West 57th Street | New York 





venture that awaits them in this chron) 
**traffiques and discoveries.” 


THE POOR MAN’S GALSWORTHY 

The Grove Edition of the works of John 
Galsworthy moves on apace. Perhaps it js 
inept to describe it as a poor man’s Gals. 
worthy, but the reasonable price of the edi. 
tion is a boon to any white-collar serf. [py 
September, Scribner's added six titles to t}, 
edition: Satires, The Inn of Tranquillity, 
Villa Rubein, and The Burning Spear in or 
volume, and three volumes of The Fors, 
Saga. This properly ends with To Let; th, 
later Forsyte volumes will be published 
separately. The first of the three contains 
the introduction which Galsworthy wrote for 
the edition of 1922 when the Saga was first 
issued in one book. We now have opporty 
nity to read again one of the first Gals 
worthys, Villa Rubein, published in 1900 as 
his second work. He began writing at 
twenty-eight. The essays gathered in Th 
Inn of Tranquillity come ten years later 
The Grove Edition, therefore, is not chrono- 
logical. In his prefaces Galsworthy talks in- 
formally about his writings, so that these 
might well be gathered together sometime as 
comment on his aim as a writer, and his views 
on his own work. In Villa Rubein he writes, 
“This writer, certainly, confesses to having 
favorites, and of his novels so far he likes best 
The Forsyte series, The Country House, 
Fraternity, The Dark Flower and Five Tales, 
believing these to be works which most fully 
achieve fusion of seer with things seen, most 
subtly disclose the individuality of their 
author, and best reveal such of truth as has 
been vouchsafed to him.” In his preface to 
The Inn of Tranquillity, a book which houses, 
as he explains, work that has for its main 
object the rendering of mood, feeling, philoso- 
phy, and atmosphere, rather than the telling 
of a tale, he has set down something of his 
philosophy which may bear repeating here 
“If I may be permitted for a moment to let 
fall the veil from the face of my philosophy, | 
would confess that human realization of a 
First Cause is to me inconceivable. I am left 
to acceptance of whatever it may be. Out of 
mystery we come, into mystery return; Life 
and Death, Ebb and Flow, Day and Night, 
world without end, is all Ican grasp. But in 
such little certainty I see no cause for gloom 
Life for those who still have vital instinct in 
them is good enough in itself even if it lead to 
nothing; and we humans have only ourselves 
to blame, if we, alone among animals, so live 





FLAMINGO 


BY MARY BORDEN 


NEW YORK—from Park Avenue to Broadway, from 
Wall Street to Harlem — New York! Skyscrapers, debu- 
tantes, cabarets, artists, Big Business, derelicts, champagne, 
moonshine, steel and stone and spirit — that’s Flamingo, 
most thrilling of stories, the first novel that has dared 
reveal the appalling, dynamic soul of New York. $2.50 


% 


C.E. MONTAGUE 
like Joseph Conrad, has 
come into his own, after 
fifteen years of magnifi- 
cent writing, with his new 
novel, the season’s most 
sensational success. 


RIGHT OFF 
THE MAP 


70th Thousand $2.50 


& AS 
Anzia Yezierska’s latest 
novel—the savagely beau- 
tiful romance of a social 
rebel—is bitterly or 
enthusiastically discussed 
everywhere. 


ARROGANT 
BEGGAR 


by Anzia Yezierska 
author of Bread Givers 
$2.50 


~ News of New Books ~ 


Selma Lagerlof, Nobel Prize Winner 
and author of Gosta Berling, writes 
her first novel in years, CHARLOTTE 
LOWENSKOLD($2.50). Mathilde Eiker’s 
new novel is a sane, disillusioning and 
beautifully written story of a bargain 
marriage, OVER THE BOAT-SIDE 
($2.50). Lloyd Mayer tells the tale of 
a hard-boiled debutante, the funniest 
book about modern girls, JUST BE- 
TWEEN US GIRLS ($2). Helen Keller 
gives faith and inspiration in MY 
RELIGION ($2). Walter Noble Burns 
writes the authentic biography of a 
six-shooting, man-eating boom town, 
TOMBSTONE (2.50). Lowell Thomas’s 
account of an amazing and chivalrous 
raider is a best seller: COUNT 
LUCKNER, THE SEA DEVIL ($2.50). 
BARBERRY BUSH by Kathleen Norris 
and LIGHTS UP by Grace S. Richmond 
are the most popular novels ever writ- 
ten by two favorite American authors. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


CONRAD'S Story 
The New York Times, 
World and Herald Tribune 
and all critical journals 
call this the greatest lit- 
erary biography in years. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
LIFE x LETTERS 


by G. Jean-Aubry 
2 vols. $10 


In her first novel since 
The Constant Nymph 
Margaret Kennedy writes 
brilliantly, wittily, beau- 
tifully, a story of Bohe- 
mian London. 


RED SKY 
AT MORNING 


by Margaret Kennedy 
$2.50 
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Napoleon and His 
Women Friends 


By GERTRUDE ARETZ 
Translated from the German by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL 


disclosures that throw 
leon. Frankly and abso- 

he author discusses his calf 
, his mistresses, his 

een collected from 

i's correspondence 

and monographs. 16 

$5.00 


Lord Northcliffe 


By R. MACNAIR WILSON 


The knew Northcliffe intimately for years. 
| ( and clear-sighted portrait reveals the 
f a man whose devotion to his country was 

ing. Frontispiece. $5.00 


The Cap of Youth 
The Love-Romance of Robert Louis Stevenson 
By JOHN A. STEUART 


Stevenson wrote the story himself, but other hands 
destroyed it. Mr. Steuart, himself a novelist of note and 
author of the only authentic biography of Stevenson, 
retells the story with all its poignancy, sweetness and 
dramatic force. $2.50 


They Call It Love 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 

A quick tempo story of a modern girl's quest for 
romance in the big city the story of a girl torn 
between a memory < ife as it seemed to be $2.00 


That Mind of Yours 
By DANIEL B. LEARY, Ph.D. 


A compact volume that gives in a clear, non-technical style 
the eam of the New Psychology 75 


Beauty and Health 
By LOIS LEEDS and HILDA KAJI 


Foreword by DOROTHY DIX = 
A k that will bring to light the beauty that is in all 
women $2.50 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA * LONDON 


J. B. 




















that we lose the love of life for itself. A 
the parts we play, courage and kindness s 
to me the only virtues, for they includ: 
that is real in any of the others, alone m 
human life worth while, and bring an i: 
happiness.” Readers interested in | 
Conrad and Galsworthy—and who { 
reads to-day is not?—will enjoy the lett: 
Conrad to Galsworthy in the book on 
latter by G. Jean-Aubry. It will be reca 
that Galsworthy met Conrad on a sailing < 
when the former was not yet a novelist ; 
the latter was still a sailor. Their friends 
dated from that time, and neither allow: 
to lapse. 








DON RYAN 
Author of “‘Angel’s Flight” 


“THE LETTER” IN PLAY FORM 

W. Somerset Maugham is not going to let 
others make plays out of his short stories 
hereafter. He has made a play out of “The 
Letter,” the story of infidelity published in 
The Casuarina Tree. The principal part, 
that of Leslie Crosbie, has been made memo- 
rable by Katherine Cornell. This is the story 
of the wife who shoots her lover and then lets 
her husband think that she did so in defend- 
ing her own honor. The letter which she 
wrote asking her lover to visit her is in the 
hands of his Chinese mistress and betrays her. 
Maugham writes psychological melodrama as 
few others of the modern, practical theater 
are able to do. Students of the drama wil! 
profit by a reading of the alternative ending 











The 
Great Bear 


by Lester Cohen 

Author of SWEEPINGS 
The powerful feeling for 
American character which 
caused SWEEPINGS (oth 
edition) to be hailed as an 
American masterpiece, is 
concentrated in this new 
book on a single character. 
No finerportrait of an ego- 
tist—asensualist and alover 
of power—has been drawn 
inmodernliterature.$2.50 


Unforbidden 
Fruit 


by Warner Fabian 
: Author of 
FLAMING YOUTH 

The background is the 
American Woman’s col- 
lege. The characters, the 
more forward group of 
young women seis chal- 
lenging point of view is 
beginning to influence the 
whole new generation. An 
investigation among recent 
women college graduates 
confirmed the facts. With 
this material Warner 
Fabian has made a story 
more exciting, provocative 
and significant than his 
FLAMING YOUTH. 

$2.00 


Children 
of the Ritz 


by Cornell Woolrich 
Author of 
COVER CHARGE 
WINNER OF THE COL- 
[Hi Bue, 82.00 } 
Beautiful is the flapper 
heroine, rich, born to class. 
Life in the raw seems good 
to her. The suliar ta 
lack something. She mar- 
ries—a reer dom Then 
the last illusion bursts. 
What she does with the 
rest of her life makes this 
story as superbly honest 
as it is dashingly, bril- 
liantly written. $2.00 








AMERICA 


by HENDRIK VAN LOON 
“The more I read his books, the prouder I am to be 


an American. He seems one of the bright spirits that 
are making America better to live in. His book per- 
forms a mission—it helps take bombast and hocus- 
pocus out of history. Will America read the book? 
I think so, for it is too interesting to be put lightly 
aside.” Harry Hansen, N. Y. symm 
World. With more than 100 
drawings by Van Loon in color 
and line. Octavo. $5.00 


ms The 
Companionate 


Marriage 
by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Wainwright Evans 


Asin his previous book, THE REVOLT OF MODERN 
YOUTH, which went into twelve editions and drew 
world-wide comment, Judge Lindsey packs his book 
with cases drawn out of his own experience as judge. 
It makes the most astonishing collection of actual hu- 
man histories in marriage ever put into one book, 
and enforces his conclusions that modern marriage 
needs new laws, and new institutions to avert social 
disaster. Havelock Ellis holds Lindsey’s program for 
marriage the most important in our time. $3.00 


Letters 


of GERTRUDE 
BELL oF ARABIA 


“Doughty was a great man, so is Colonel Lawrence, 
but Iam not sure that either surpassed, in knowledge 
of that strange country, Gertrude Bell .... A volume 
that will challenge comparison with both Arabia 
Deserta and Revolt in the Desert.” John O’London’s 
Weekly. Octavo. 2 vols. Illustrated. $10.00 


“BOSS” TWEED 


THE STORY OF A GRIM GENERATION 
by Denis Tilden Lynch 

A magnificence in corruption un- 

matched by the “bosses Medici” of 

Florence is revealed in this extraordi- 

nary biography whose characters in- 

clude besides Tweed himself, Jay 

, Gould, “Prince” Fisk of the Erie, 

Madame Restell, The Claflin Sisters. 

“An entrancing narrative and a very 

necessary document to close students 

of American history.” —New York Herald Tribune. 

Illustrated, 8 vo. $4.00 

cAt All Booksellers 
BON! & LIVERIGHT, 61 W. 48th St.,N.Y. 
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NEW VOLUMES 


The SATYRICON 
of PETRONIUS, 
ARBITER 


Thegreat classic of Roman 
decadence,perhaps thefirst 
great novel in history. This 
edition is based on the 
famous W. C. Firebaugh 
translation, now unavail- 
able. 





The CONFESSIONS 
of ST. AUGUSTINE 


The translation used is 
the Pilkington version, the 
most exhaustive and au- 
thoritative known. 


Octavo. Each $3.50 





LAZARUS 
LAUGHED 


Eugene O’Neill’s 
Latest Play 


Perhaps the strangest and 
most beautiful of O’Neill’s 
plays—the storyof Lazarus 
who returned from the 
dead. Uniform with the 
collected edition of the 
Plays of Eugene O’ Neill. 
$2.50. (Limited signed edi- 
tion, 750 copies, $10.00). 


BALLYHOO 


The VOICE of the PRESS 
by Silas Bent 


Newspapers are one of the 
most important elements 
of the American environ- 
ment. They are moulding 
us for—what? Mr. Bent’s 
plainspoken book gives us 
some surprising, useful 
and intriguing informa- 
tion about the American 
press—and us, its readers. 
Illustrated. $3.00 
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Among the New Books 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


During the present century science has com- 
pletely changed the picture of the world 
Which it offers tor our acceptance and in this 
book the new world is presented in simple 
language Jertrand Russell endeavors to 
show the sort of world it is in which we really 
live and how it differs from the world in 
which we seem to live. $3.00 


OF A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


By Everett 

By Paul Bekker Dean Martin 
ety The book that 
7 ; ~~ helps- one to de- 
Generally acclaimed nr pene what “ 
the years great educated es 
1 . 
book on music tor — e Wise 
the general reader. 
Illustrated $3.50 


and illuminating,” 
—John Erskine. 
$3.00 


THE STORY 
OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN AMERICA 
By Thomas E. Tallmadge 


The first history of American architecture 
and the first biography of American archi- 
tects. Immensely readable and entertaining. 


Many illustrations. 


THE NEW 
SCIENCE SERIES 
Edited by 
Cc. K. Ogden 


CULTURE — 
The Diffusion 
Controversy 
By G. Elliott 
Smith, Bronislaw 
Malinowski, 
Herbert J. Spinden, 
ilexander 
Goldenweiser 
ECONOMICS AND 
HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR 
By P. Sargant 
Florence 
THE STAND- 
ARDIZATION 
OF ERROR 


By Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson 


Price $1.00 each 


WWNORTON &CO'INC: 70 


$3.50 


THE PEOPLE’S 
INSTITUTE 
LECTURES-IN- 
PRINT 
BEHAVIORISM 
By John B. Watson 
INFLUENCING 


HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR 


By H. A. Overstreet 


PSYCHOLOGY 
By Everett Dean 
Martin 


Price $3.00 each 


Write for Complete 
Catalog of New 
NORTON BOOKS 
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given in this book. In the first y 
Maugham relies on the telling of a story 

the play. This means that he must r 
excellent acting to “put it across.” Hy 
mits another version in which the wife's 
rative is put in the form of action, as it \. 

be ina motion picture. In fact this indi 
how much the drama is indebted to motio) 
picture technic. Most of Maugham’s stories 
read like the script of a play, so that when |, 
comes to the actual writing of the latter he ca; 
do so with little alteration. All those words 
usually applied to successful drama 

ping,” *emotional”’—may well be 
applied to this version of “The Letter, 
(Doran.) 


“tense,” 


THE LIFE OF JOE CANNON 

Either before or after reading Hendrik van 
Loon’s America you should turn to Uncle Jo: 
Cannon: The Reminiscences of a Pioneer 
American, set down by L. White Busbey, who 
was his secretary for twenty years. Thy 
book is published by Henry Holt & Co. Jo 
Cannon, representative in Congress from 
Illinois for twenty-three terms and forty-six 
years, was a typical party politician of th: 
post-Civil War period. Headhered strictly to 
party lines and believed that disaster and mis- 
fortune befell all those who swerved from 
them. ‘To many he was an evil influence in 
the House. He himself wrote, “I am one of 
the great army of mediocrities which con- 
stitutes the majority,” and he always re- 
garded himself as an average man. He was 
violent in debate, and his opponents thouglit 
him unscrupulous. This book probably pre- 
sents as sympathetic a story as can be told 
of Uncle Joe. He was shrewd and well versed 
in the ways of men. We may smile when we 
read his view that Roosevelt ** was more read) 
to listen to agitators and theorists with wild 
schemes than to take sober counsel of men of 
practical experience who preferred to let well 
enough alone rather than go tilting at wind- 
But some of his 
plain observations read like conclusions by 
van Loon, as, for instance, this: *“* The pioneer 


millssor chasing rainbows.” 


broke into new ground not because he was an 
apostle of civilization but to benefit himsell. 
It was profit, always profit, that allured him.” 
Yet Cannon was also practical. In relating 
that he often disagreed with Roosevelt, he 
says: “Roosevelt had the outlook of the 
executive and the ambition to do things; I 
had the more confined outlook of the legisla- 
tor who had to consider ways of meeting the 
expenditures of new departures and expan- 
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SHELLEY: His Life and Work 


Walter Edwin Peck 


After seven years of research, Professor Peck has produced a life of ‘Mad Shelley”’ 
that will take its place with Amy Lowell's ‘‘Keats’’ for vividness, completeness and 
authenticity. A wealth of hitherto unpublished poems, letters and essays are in- 
cluded, new light is thrown on the tangled friendships and love affairs of Shelley, and 
the poet himself is clearly presented both as man and artist. “All future study of 


Shelley must begin here.” 


BALLADS FOR 
SALE 


Amy Lowell 


In many ways this third post- 
humous volume of poems will 
stand as the best example of 
$2.25 


Miss Lowell's genius. 


WHOLESOME 
MARRIAGE 


E. R. and G. H. Groves 


Filled with definite, practical 
information indispensable for 
married happiness. $2.00 


SEVEN STRINGS 
OF THE LYRE 
Elizabeth Schermerhorn 


The romantic life of George 
Sand and the story of her seven 
chief lovers. Illus. $4.00 


— London Quarterly Review. 
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THE HEART 
OF THOREAU’S 
JOURNALS 


Odell Shepard 
*‘Thoreau’s Journals be- 


long unquestionably 
among the first treasures 
of our literature. They re- 
veal one of the most in- 
teresting minds we have 
produced.” — From the 
Preface. Professor Shepard's 
deftly selected extracts 
| make a companion volume 
to “The Heart of Emer- 


| son's Journals.” $3.00 
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Lets Go! 


Louis Felix Ranlett 


An epic of youth and war, *‘one of the best bits of 
battle description that has been written by any 
. Ranlett puts no heroics in his 
book. He tells a straightforward, unembellished 


American . . 


story."’ — The Independent. 


CANS 


Rr ara" 


Illus. $2.50 





2 vols., I/lus. $12.50 


CHILDREN OF 
THE WIND 
Doris Peel 


**A first novel that lives com- 
pletely... characterized by 
pungent humor, a slightly 
ironic viewpoint, and a shrewd 
vivacity."” — Philadelphia In- 
quirer. $2.50 


SO YOU’RE GOING 
TO FRANCE 


Clara E. Laughlin 


The latest addition to the 
series of travel books that have 
become ‘‘as necessary as a 
passport.” $3.00 


THE EDUCATION 
of HENRY ADAMS 
New Popular Edition 


This great and permanent 
autobiography is at last avail- 
able at the price of a novel. 


Formerly $6.00. Now $2.50 


Conflict 
Olive Higgins Prouty 


This new novel by the author of ‘Stella Dallas” 
is the story of the struggle between conscience and 
desire in a woman with strong emotions and high 
ideals. Not only a splendid psychological study 
but an unusual and gripping story. 


$2.50 
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Among the New Books 


Senators, Congressmen, Cabinet Members, 
Judges, have written to us in highest praise of 


| WEBSTER’S NEW 
JINTERNA TIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER. 


Used for half a century as the authority at the 
Government Printing Office. 

In its 2,700 pages are 452,000 entries in- 
cluding 408,000 vocabulary terms; 12,000 
biographical entries; 32,000 geographical 
subjects; 100 valuable tables. Over 6,000 
illustrations. This one volume contains type 
matter equivalent to a 15-volume encyclopedia. 


Thousands of New Words 


such as hyzone, grid 
leak, Coolidge tube, 
cryogeny, Bahaism, 
hooch, Hudson seal, 
jitneur, radiophone, 
Freud, Stalin, static, 
pussyfoot, cabane, 
hokum, etc. 


Get The Best 
At All Bookstores, or 


mail this coupon for 
free information 








G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 

Send me FREE, richly illustrated pamphlet contain- 
ing sample pages of Webster's New International 
Dictionary. Harper's (11-27) 
Name 
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sions in government.” The book contains 
various reminiscences dealing with Uncle J 
Cannon’s work as Speaker of the House, « 
gives his interpretation of certain contro 
sial matters such as the fight of the insurg: 

to amend the rules, the battle for a big 
navy, and the dispute over the absorption of 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company by t} 
United States Steel Corporation. There ar 
amusing tales, such as the denunciation of 
Cannon by Samuel Gompers because Gom- 
pers was under the illusion that Cannon owned 
and manufactured “Old Cannon Whiskey,” 
which actually was named after the weapon 
and manufactured in Kentucky. Uncle Jo 
Cannon was always in the thick of political 
battles, yet he could set down in this book 
that he was glad his life had been “cast in 
pleasant places.” “It is the voice of th 
people at the fireside that rules,” he con- 
cludes; “‘it is the people who rule themselves 
and govern the nation.” Both Cannon and 
his biographer are now dead. Cannon was 
ninety-one years old when he died a year ago. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN PAUL JONES 

A biography such as John Paul Jones, Man 
of Action, by Phillips Russell, makes an 
American of to-day wonder what good is 
served by tardy honors to a great leader. 
Jones is regarded as one of America’s great 
seamen, yet from the United States of his 
day he received nothing but ingratitude. 
Not only was he inadequately compensated 
for his services, but he was even deprived by 
Congress of prize money that was rightfully 
his and prevented by intrigue from taking 
command of the fine vessel, the America, that 
had been prepared for him, after his sea 
victories. Jones was not an easy man to 
deal with, according to this biographer, but 
his competence on the sea remains undis- 
puted. He died in France at the age of 
forty-five, when he had tried desperately to 
serve both the United States and Russia. 
Russell’s book is much better as a historical 
narrative than his story of Benjamin Franklin 
published last year. (Brentano’s.) 


ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WORLD 


Adventures in Arabia, by W. B. Seabrook, 
gives more intimate sidelights on Bedouins, 
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BOBBS-MERRILL BOOKS 


Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne Science 
Misadventures of an English General in the Revolution The False Messiah 
By F. J. Hudleston By C. E. Ayres 


A most delightful and amusing biography. Authentic Laurence Stallings calls this the 
in fact yet gay, modern, naughty; adorned with a most interesting of all current 
thousand bon-mots. Illustrated, $5.00 books on the modern mind. $3.00 


Recollections Grave and Gay The Higher Foolishness 


The Story of a Mediterranean Consul By David Starr Jordan 
By George Horton 
A book of priceless anecdotes. The most enter- 
taining of recent autobiographies. 
Profusely illustrated, $4.00 


The Story of Chemistry Patriots Off Their Pedestals 
| By Floyd L. Darrow By Paul Wilstach 


| Authoritative, non-technical, downtodate. Not what made them great; what made them 
Gives the layman a comprehensive grasp lovable. de. 19 
of the subject. Profusely illustrated, $4.00 


Mf J 
+ Being Well-Born 
The Next Age of Man Hands Up! ©eine 
; Stories of the six-gun By Michael F. Guyer 
By Albert Edward Wiggam fighters of the old Thebest book on heredity and 
Past, present and future in the evolu- Wild West as told by raceimprovementin the world 
| tionofman. By the authorof The Fruit Fred £. Sutton and —Albert Edward Wiggam. 


| of the Family Tree and The New Deca- written downbyA. B. 
| lngee of eclenes. $3.00 Macdonald. ~ 83.00 Illustrated, $5.00 


The Women Lincoln Loved Algeria From Within 
By William E. Barton By R. V. C. Bodley 


: 3 Algerian daily life as it really is, 
| Author of The Life of Abraham Lincoln sesseied te & tae ete hes lived 
| A life story of Lincoln against a background of intimately among the people. $4.00 


| the women known to have influenced his career. 


Illustrated, $5.00 Charles Darwin 
The Man and His Warfare 


| The Capture of Old Vincennes , By Henshaw Ward 
Author of Exploring the Universe. 
Edited by M. M. Quaife Shows what made Darwin differ- 
The original narratives of George Rogers Clark and of ent from all other men and gave 


hisopponent, Gov. Henry Hamilton. Illustrated, $2.75 him his glorious place in —. 


| What Can a Man Believe Royal Road to Romance 

| By Bruce Barton By Richard Halliburton 
ee eeethor of The MAN Nobay 1 he Glorious Adventure 
Knows and The BOOK Nobody Knows. Amazing, original, unique — Philadelphia 
$2.50 Ledger. Each Illustrated, $5.00 








An entertaining view of the systema- 
tized ignorance that is so much a part of 
human thought and belief. $2.50 





iersion The Bobbs-Merrill Company _Indianapolis 
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Druses, whirling dervishes, and Yezidee d 
% — worshipers than any Arabian travel book 





recent years. The author, who had been 


BS Of 
The BAKER & TAYLOR Co. ing in Greenwich Village in New York ¢ 


after the War, fulfilled the ambition ot 

©) ©) [IK . youth by visiting lands that had always | 
i mysterious and full of adventure for | 
SEIRWIGIE And he is that rare individual—a « 
- petent observer. He is not writing j 

’ spirit of braggadocio, nor is he playing 
clown by making fun either of himself or 


“The Infinite Variety of Books” people he meets in Arabia; he is interested 
; in the customs and habits of the people, 
idds much to their fascination. But it adds also to ° = . 5 7 > 
the problem of convenient beak ditsibation. About by judicious inquiry and watchful 
ten thousand new books are published every year, 
and tens of thousands are listed in the publishers’ 





t No Bookseller can carry all of them in 
ck He must keep the latest and best of them on 
l and give prompt and accurate service in 
z others for you 
ble to do this so successfully is largely 
rtant but little-known factor in book 
he Wholesaler 

will tell you that our stock of 
a million volumes (over 50,00 fferent titles), 
cation in the publishing center, and our ex- 
rience of more than half a century contribute 

nuch to the convenience of your book buying. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Booksellers 
__Ne w Yor ko 


Ge CopleuPrints 


Fine Art Reproductions of 
Distinguished American Art 
for 32 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures) 


for Gifts, your Home, and Schools 


PICTURES THAT GIVE 


and dis 














ABBEY's Hoty GralL, A recent scenes h of Selma Lage srlof, oy first 
gloriously depicting the | length novel in several years is ‘‘ Charlotte Lowensk 
Triumph of Right over Evil. 

Prices $2.00 to $100.00 learns what superficial travelers so often pass 
GET COPLEY PRINTS by. Too often travel is regarded by the 
lirect from the makers. American writer as merely another opportu 
We Send on Approval nity for providing the public with a “featur 
with no obligation to you. . ak a . ‘ : 
ie ; “The Bathers” © story.” Even some well-known travelers 


Atso Your Family PortTRAITS write the most superficial and obvious facts 
RESTORED AND REPRODUCED | about foreign people, and draw conclusions 

m old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, tintypes, . P 2 T 
napshote, etc. : a acl ” from data seen from a car window. The es- 
hey —— unique keepsake gifts to your relatives. 
Valued « zinals should be copied if only to provide against 


fire, lo ; 


sential information on Arabian folkways is 

e, loss, damage, or fading given in this book. As the author traveled in 
Also Portraits Painted on Canvas. Originals - ee ° 6e : peg os 

Se nd for Pires Portrait Circ ular, with Price Arabia for the Joy of it, and as he had been 


~ hundreds of letter - “Absolutely the finest ° ° e . . 
es I have ever seen.’ vaptivated by all things Arabian for years, his 
Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue chronicle may well be regarded as sympa- 
Send Mone Or imp NOT COIN T! 
ie lo @ Mate Maatneck af Aanwtcon Ast | thetic; the critical note rarely enters. he 





. . best travelers have written in this manner. 
CuRTIS & CAMERON, Dept.O, 221 Columbus Ave. est travelers ha ew 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 

















The Journal 
of 
William Maclay 
With an Introduction by 
CHARLES A. BEARD 


“One of the most precious 
human documents for the 
study of American manners, 

orals, and _ intelligence, 
political and general. It 
deals with the period which 

tnessed the inauguration 
of the federal government 
under the Constitution 
Through the burning glare 
of its spotlight stalk, amble 
or drift all the distin- 
guished personalities of the 
age, from George Washing- 
ton to Fisher Ames.” $4.00 


The American 
Library 


— 


THE JOURNAL OF CHRISTO- 
PHER COLUMBUS 3.50 
— 
By AMBROSE BIERCE 
Can Sucu THINGS BE 2.00 
THe Devit’s DICTIONARY 
2.00 
IN THE Mipst oF LiFE 2.00 
THE MonkK AND THE HANG- 
MAN’s DAUGHTER 2.00 
=-« 
By HENRY JAMES 
Tue AsSPERN PAPERS 1.50 
WASHINGTON SQUARE 1.25 


™ 


SELECTED WoRKS OF 
ARTEMUS WARD 2.00 
PoEMS OF 


WALT WHITMAN 1.50 
By EDNA KENTON 
Tue Jesurr RELATIONS 
5.00 
By HERMAN MEL- 
VILLE 
IsRAEL POTTER 2.00 
REDBURN 2.00 
Mopy Dick 2.00 
Marp! 2.00 





¢ Madox Ford. 


CIRCUS 
PARADE 


BY 
JIM TULLY 
H. L. MENCKEN: 

“Tt would be hard to over- 
estimate the vividness and 
power of this extraordinary 
book. There is in it a capac- 
ity to give reality to the 
grotesque and shocking which 
not even Gorki has ever sur- 
passed.” 

Illustrated by Gropper, $2.50 


esos 


THE LETTERS 
OF 


BAUDELAIRE 
TRANSLATED BY 
ARTHUR SYMONS 


In which this curious and 
bizarre French poet confesses 
more of himself than in his 
verse. 

UNIFORM IN FORMAT WITH 
BAUDELAIRE 
PROSE AND POETRY 

$4.00 


om es 


LOVE IN 
CHARTRES 


BY 
NATHAN ASCH 
* As St. Peter’s of Rome over- 
shadows more than half of 
Christendom, so Chartres has 
given color to the faith of all 
true France, and I know of few 
other books that so well render 
the spirit of any place.’’—Ford 





$2.50 { 


Art 
Books 


—™ 


THE LIFE AND WORKS 
OF EDGAR DEGAS 17.50 


—™ 


FLEMISH PAINTING 
BEFORE THE XVIIIru 
CENTURY 
Cloth 3.50 
Paper 2.50 

= 

PERIODS IN 

ART 

I ART OF GREECE 

II DUTCH PAINTING 
OF THE XVIlIru 
CENTURY 

III MAYA AND MEXI 
CAN ART 

Each 3.50 


—™ 


GREAT 


THE WOODCUT OF TO- 
DAY 

Cloth 3.50 

Paper 2.50 
MODERN GARDENS 

Cloth 3.50 

Paper 2.50 

OLD ENGLISH SPORT 
ING BOOKS 22.50 


os 


THE HIGHWAY AND 
ITS VEHICLES 22.50 
YACHTS AND YACHT 
ING 22.50 


os 


OLD NAVAL PRINTS 
22.50 
MASTERS OF WATER 

COLOUR PAINTING 
7.50 


THOMAS ROWLAND- 
SON: HIS DRAWINGS 
and WATER-COLOURS 

35.00 
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Among the New Books 


Always Good News! 


SEVEN 
IMPORTANT 
NEW TITLES 


Just Added to 
THE MODERN LIBRARY | 


at 95 Cents a Copy 


SELECTED PAPERS 
OF BERTRAND RUSSELL 


With a new introduction by the author 
onmiiinnianie 


EREWHON 


By Samuet ButLer 


Introduction by Lewis Mumford 
— 


THE ORDEAL OF 
RICHARD FEVEREL 


By Georce MerepitH 
omens 


JUDE THE OBSCURE 


By Tuomas Harpy 





IN THE MIDST OF LIFE 


By Amprosge Bierce 


Introduction by George Sterling 


THE STORY OF AN 
AFRICAN FARM 


By Oxtve ScureINER 


Introduction by Francis Brett Young 
oe 


A VIRGIN HEART 


By Remy De GourmMont 


Translated by Aldous Huxley 


Complete Unabridged Editions 
Limp Binding + Pocket Size 


The Modern Library now contains 140 great books, 
for sale at every bookstore in the country 


at 95 Cents 4 copy 
SEND FOR A FREE CATALOGUE! 


THE MODERN LIBRARY 


20 East 57th Street - New York 





Children’s Books 

Children’s Book Week is once again up 
us, and we are faced with the increasin 
serious problem of selecting the best from | 
multiplicity of books that confronts us. © 
can, indeed, scarcely see the woods for | 
trees. New names, both of authors and 
lustrators, names that have won fame in | 
past few years and tempt us to explore aga 
names that we have hitherto associated wi! 
books for adults and that intrigue us j 
wondering what they are doing among t}\ 
children’s books, and, perhaps most fascinat 
ing of all, old names, true and tried, dressed 
up in new garments, enticing, tantalizi: 
Why, oh why, will publishers persist in saving 
up their wares throughout the year and then 
dumping them all upon us in a few kaleicd 
scopic weeks? No doubt much that 
worthy of keen interest and attention is lost 
in comparison with the glamorous trappings 
of other less meaty offerings. 

Among the books for the younger members 
of the family there is the new series of old 
favorites—‘ The Pied Piper,” ** The Steadfast 
Tin Soldier,” fairy tales, tales in verse, and 
simple tales in prose, small volumes gay with 
color on every page, good print for untrained 
eyes, humor and gladness in every little vol- 
ume—the Happy Hour Series, issued by The 
Macmillan Company, at an astoundingly low 
price that tempts one to invest in the whole 
round dozen. 

And then there’s The Adventures of Andy, 
by the inimitable Margery Williams Bianco 
(Doran), her first full-sized book since Poor 
Cecco. It is the delicious tale of the ad- 
ventures and misadventures of a doll who, 
deserted by her mistress who has grown up 
and got married, runs away and is carried off 
by a handsome stranger in a balloon. Sh« 
meets all sorts of companions in misery and in 
rapture—-and the original illustrations by 
Leon Underwood add a touch of weird fan- 
tasy to the tale. 

Speaking of fantasy leads one on to dwell 
lovingly on the mysteries of The Magi 
Pawnshop, in which the delightful, whimsical 
fancy of Rachel Field is given its perfect mat: 
in Elizabeth MacKinstry’s drawings. (Dut- 
ton.) Itis the story of a little girl whose all- 
seeing eyes spied a sign telling that magic 
was to be had for the asking at a certain 
dusty pawnshop in the Village. Faced with 
the necessity of bringing about a miracle to 
save her beloved uncle, she signed up as an 
apprentice to the mysteriously delightful 





MR. A. A. MILNE and MR. E. H. SHEPARD, author and illustrator of 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 


have given us a new book of verse even more charming and more 
whimsical. Winnie, the Pooh was a prose story for the 
little tots—But NOW WE ARE SIX has 

a strong appeal for grown-up 

children, similar 

to the earlier 

book of verse 

for boys and 

girls from three 

to ninety- 

three. 


“I think I am a 
ticket man who is 
selling tickets — 
please.’ 

$2.00 


Meet Christopher Robin again 


in bis various roles. 


“T think lama Muffin Man, 
I haven't got a bell, 

[haven't got the muffin things 
that muffin people sell. 

I'm feeling rather funny and 


I don’t know what I am.”’ NOW 
WE ARE 
SIX— 


In an attractive box 
with ‘Winnie, the 
Pooh’’ and**When 
We Were Very 
Young.”’ 

$6.00 


a “But now I’m sixI’'m 
as clever as clever’’ 

You'll like me so 

much you'll want 

to keep me forever 


{4 
DUTTON and ever. New YorkK 
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Among the New Books 





TRANSITION 


A MENTAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by WILL DURANT 





N this intimate chronicle, writ- 

ten with the same warmth and 
wisdom that attracted a vast audi- 
ence to The Story of Philosophy, 
Dr. Will Durant treats of the 
personal and persistent problems 
of our changing faiths—in religion, 
in politics, in love, in all of life. 








*The new book by the author 
of Tur Story or PHiLosopuy 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers 
$3.00 everywhere 

















Titles for all Tastes 


THE PILGRIM SHIP $2.00 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


Dr. van Dyck says: ‘‘a fine vessel with a rich 
cargo. I —— thousands will share the joy of 
reading this book”’. 


YELENKA THE WISE $1.50 
BY ANNE DARLINGTON 


The Saturday Review of Literature calls it: ‘*enter- 
taining reading for anyone who likes quaint old 
stories in dialogue” 


LAD AND OTHER 
STORY PLAYS $1.50 
BY BERTHA PALMER LANE 


“Fascinating, graceful and practicable’’ says the 
Boston Transcript of this book for children. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 














owner of the shop. And such an evening as 
she put in, trying to spread out the supp 
magic so as to untangle all the tangled threads 
of life that came her way! 

Perhaps the fascination of strange coyn- 
tries has clutched our friends the publisiers 
by the throat this season. In any case, ther 
are any number of books that give reality to 
out-of-the-way parts of the world, through 
stories that would hold the interest of the 
most difficult of children. There’s Satur. 
day’s Children, by Helen Coales Crews, 1 
properly a this-season’s book, but too good t, 
pass by. (Little, Brown.) Saturday’s chil 
dren are the children of many lands who work 
for their living. There’s the bell hop in the 
London hotel, the little girl who delivers bread 
in the slums of Paris, and too many others to 
name here. The stories bring laughter and 
tears in quick succession, and they will give 
the grown-ups as much enjoyment as the 
children to whom the stories are read. And 
then there is Italian Peepshow, by Eleanor 
Farjeon. (Stokes.) The first half of th 
book is teeming with the color and sound and 
beauty of Florence, and interwoven ar 
Italian folk-tales that make the city of the 
past as real as the city of to-day. We wish 
that the publishers had kept the Italian tales 
in a volume by themselves, for the other 
stories that make up the last half of the book 
somehow lack the glamour of the first. Pos- 
sibly the best of all these stories of children of 
other lands is Children of the Mountain Eagle, 
by Elizabeth C. Miller. (Doubleday, Pag: 
It is a story of Albania; and when one has 
turned the last page with a sigh for more, 
Albania is no longer a spot on the map in that 
intricate section known as the Balkans, but a 
vital, throbbing place, with people who still 
live in the quaint way their ancestors lived 
before them. ‘There is a real story, but the 
interweaving of the customs and the descrip- 
tion of the building up of a pride of race is, to 
one reader at least, the best part of it. The 
illustrations by the gifted Petershams have 
caught the very spirit of the tale. 

There’s a little book of quite a different sort 
which we fear may slip by unnoticed, for it is 
not gaily clad nor is it important enough 
in appearance to demand attention. After 
School, by Laurie York Erskine (Appleton), 
is the story of Nathan Hale, that misunder- 
stood patriot—a story told by a schoolmaster 
to his pupil almost one hundred and fifty 
years later. And the lesson of the story is as 
poignant to-day as it was then, and goeshome 
to every red-blooded boy who reads it now 

















New Putnam Books | 


FICTION 
Me, Gangster 


By Charles Francis Coe, $2.00 


The Classics in Slang 
By H. C. Witwer. $2.00 


The Leopard in the Bush 
By Cynthia Stockley. $1.50 








Caste 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


An engrossing romance, 
a biting social satire. 
**Glitteringly told.”’ 
New York Times. $2.00 











Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
Foreword by Ambassador Myron T. Herrick 


The national best seller. Col. Lindbergh’s own 
story of his life and air experiences. 


e e WW E 9 9 Illustrated 
$2.50 


BIOGRAPHY 


A Maid Among Men 


By Alexander Wrexe. $2.00 


The Black Bull 
By H. Bedford-Jones, $2.00 














Francis-Joseph 
By Eugene Bagger 


I}lustrated $5.00 


Talleyrand 


Certain Rich Men 


By Meade Minnigerode 
Intimate portrayals of 
seven wealthy Ameri- 
can men who wove 
themselves into the fab- 
ric of a nation’s history 


Margherita 
By Leon Kelley. 


$2.00 


Moon Lady 
By Upton Close. 





By Anna Bowman Dodd 
Illustrated $5.00 


Louis XVIII 
By J. Lucas Dubreton 
Translated from the French by F. H. Lyon, 
$3.50 


and prosperity. $3.50 $2.00 











Dragon Lizards 


of Komodo 
By W. Douglas Burden 


A thrilling account of an expedition to a lost 
world of the Dutch East Indies in search of 


Robespierre 
By Hilaire Belloc $5.00 


NEW EDITIONS 


Galapagos: World’s End 
By William Beebe 


gigantic lizards. Illustrated. $3.50 











*Camels! 
By Dan Streeter 


$5.00 


Roosevelt’s Hunting Adventures 
In the West (2 vols. in 1) $2.50 


The Knickerbocker Edition of 
Theodore Roosevelt 6 voi. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS | 
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This light-hearted nomad cameleers his way 
through the Fung Province of Africa to Abyssinia 
and here recounts his amazing adventures. 


Illustrated. $2.50 





$12.00 
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Among the New Books 




















WILLARD 
ALLEN 
COLCORD 
One Hundred and Fifty Delightful True Stories 
About Birds, Animals and Insects 


Thrilling True Stories entertainingly told, 
and useful information about Birds, Animals, 
and Insects, that children will enjoy reading. 

The book is divided into four parts, the 
first dealing with birds ; the second with tame 
animals; the third with wild animals; and 
the fourth with general information regarding 
natural history subjects. 

Three hundred pages; thirty illustrations ; and twenty- 


eight feature pages. Bound in dark green cloth with 
illustrated jacket and cover stamped in attractive colors, 


At All Bookstores, or 


THE JUDSONPRESS 


1701-03 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 

















WHERE WAS JESUS 


between the ages of 12-30 


What was He doing 


Whence came 
Christianity 


Read 


Author of “The Great 


Psychological Crime”..“The Great Work” 
“The Great Known”. 
PIONEER PRESS 
Hollywood, California 


.43. at all Bookstores... 


Among the revivals there is one that glad 
dens the heart of all who enjoyed it in their 
youth, The Splendid Spur, by Sir Arthu 
Quiller-Couch (Doran), a stirring tale of days 
when a gentleman won his spurs by t} 
sword, when villains were truly villains a1 
heroes heroes, when lovely ladies were mor 
ravishing than ever before or since. The i! 
lustrations in color by James Daugherty hav: 
caught the glamour of the period in their 
richness of color and texture, and there is a 
virility about them too often lacking in 
portrayals of those chivalrous, adventurous 
days. 

The Trade Wind, by Cornelia Meigs (Lit- 
tle, Brown) is a worthy winner of the priz 
offered by the publisher for the best juvenil 
to add to the splendid series, The Beacon Hill 
Bookshelf. It’s a rattling good tale of sea- 
faring days before the American Revolution, 
and shows a side of our budding patriotism 
that is seldom depicted—the part played by 
the merchantmen in making possible that 
incredible revolt of colonists against the 
mother land. A good story, well told, and 
admirably produced! 

Another prize winner is Smoky, by Will 
James (Scribner’s), winner of the Newbury 
Prize, offered each year by Frederic Melcher 
for the best contribution to juvenile litera- 
ture. Looking back over the books chosen in 
past years, we are impressed anew with the 
extraordinary variety and catholicity of taste. 
There have been history, folk tale, fantasy, 
and humor, but almost always a certain rec- 
ognition of the highest of literary standards. 
And this year the prize is awarded to a book 
written in the vernacular—a rough-shod tale 
of a cow pony, and not even written for chil- 
dren. Why this contrariness? Simply be- 
cause here is given the very heart of one phase 
of our national life of universal appeal to 
young and old—a “‘human document,” even 
if the character is a horse! One forgets the 
manner of the writing in the gripping vitality 
of the tale that is told. And the illustrations 
by the author are not illustrations at all, but 

















By JAMES BRANCH CABELL By ELMER DAVIS 


COMMODORE 
VANDERBILT 


By A. D. HOWDEN SMITH 


SOMETHING 
ABOUT EVE 


STRANGE 
WOMAN 


cA Comedy of 
Fig-leaves 


The story of how 
Gerald Musgrave, a 
young Southern Gen- 
tleman, journeyed to- 
ward the goal of all the 
gods, “at of how he, 
too, became a god ~ ~ 
There is a strong sup- 
porting cast of not 
wholly unfamiliar char- 
acters~~including God, 
and the Emperor Nero 
~~and King Solomon, 
and Merlin ~~ and the 
Sphinx, and Francois 
Villon ~ ~ and—some- 
what preeminently — 
Eve. $2.50 





«An Epic of American 
Achievement 


Here is the unshaven, 
shaggy truth about a 
titan of a man, Corneel 
Vanderbilt of the horny 
fists.~ While unfolding 
the life span of Vander- 
bilt, the author has 
written, in tangy dia- 
logue and racy anec- 
dote, the saga of our 
country’s growth from 
a handful of squabbling 
ex-colonies to the great- 
est power of the mod- 
ern world. 


Illustrated. $5.00 





The Story of a Woman 
of Forty 
Whatisleftforthewom- 
an of forty, the wom- 
an whose job is done? 
Her biological func- 
tionshave been fulfilled. 
She has brought up her 
children, seen her hus- 
band safely on the road 
to success. What next? 
Strange Woman is the 
story of Lucy Merriam, 
paused at the threshold 
of middle-age. Allwom- 
en will be interested in 
that story. $2.00 











GENGHIS KHAN: The Emperor of All Men. 


The first authentic a 


has heard but nobody 


LILY-IRON. 


A first novel worthy of inclusion with the best of our native literature. 


THE GIRL IN THE GLASS CAGE. 


One of the most dramatic stories ever written about the American small town. 


‘By Harold Lamb 


raphy in English of that amazing conqueror of whom every one 
nows. 


Illustrated. $3.50 


‘By Mary Biggs 
$2.00 


‘By George Kibbe Turner 
$2.00 


GREAT SHORT NOVELS OF THE WORLD 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by Barrett H. Clark 


A collection of complete tales chosen from the literatures of all periods and all coun- 
Over 1,000 pages, $5.00. Half Morocco, boxed, $10.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY ~ 7 West 16th Street ~ NEW YORK | 


tries. 
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Among the New Books 





The most important book 
on International relations 
since the Armistice. 


“A great book... 
clear and coura- 
geous thinking.’’— 


By SENATOR BORAH | 
Charles Clayton | 
Morrison 


Foreword by John Dewey $3.00 | 











7 u 
inChina 
by Pau Hutchinson —cioth, $1.00 


Already acclaimed in more than 
sixty leading book reviews for its 
bright, clear picture of the pres- 
ent China situation. 











AT BOOKSTORES 


Willett, Clark & Colby 


440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














SPRING TIDES 


By R. E. Pinkerton 


A brilliant novel of romance 
and adventure 


‘An epic of the woods.”’ 
—N. Y. Sun 


“Has a terrific sweep.” 
Boston Globe 


“Real people for character 
Chicago Post 


$2.00 


Chicago REILLY & LEE New York 











PLAYS with a Punch! 


Cleverly written—easily acted—easily staged—we have a selection of 
plays that are charming in wit and humor—ideally adapted foramateur 


groups. Write for Free descriptive catalogue. cei tie 
° - n° Dept. 44, 542 Sout ar- 
Dramatic Publishing Company Dont. Sh eee SICAGO 


are the very story itself unfolding before o: 
eyes. 

We have saved till the last the book that 
all others stands out as distinctive and unig 
on this season’s list, Gay Neck, by Dhan Goya! 
Mukerji, illustrated by Boris Artzybashef, 
and published by Dutton. Itisan amazing 
gripping thing, this tale of the life of a carrier 
pigeon, the pet of an Indian lad, of his earl, 
adventures, of his heroic giving of the best 
that was in him to the War, of his strugg), 
back after his spirit was broken. There j 
the philosophy of life packed into the story, 
an un-American philosophy, to be sure, but 
one that has much in it for all of us. And 
there is a poignant beauty in the way the 
story is told that makes a simple plot a radi- 
ant thing. The decorations—for they are 
that rather than illustrations—are one with 
the spirit of the tale, rather than the facts, 
and make of the whole an artistic entity only 
too seldom found. Perhaps it is not prop- 
erly a juvenile—but it is good for man or 
child to strive for something a little beyond 
his ordinary vision. And here is something 
that must not be overlooked in the maze of 


tantalizing offerings the season presents. 
~ £ 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 

Mrs. Francis H. Bird, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
written to ask the answer to a question which, 
no doubt, has troubled many others. She is 
very much distressed over buying a book and 
discovering that she has already read the 
story (or part of it, in her case) somewhere, 
doubtless in a magazine. In her letter she 
asks if the parts of Olive Schreiner’s From 
Man to Man, called “Prelude” and “A 
Child’s Day” appeared as short stories in a 
magazine and under another author’s name. 
In believing that she has read this story 
before, Mrs. Bird is correct, as it (the story 
has two titles) appeared in HarPER’s Maca- 
ZINE. But it was published under Olive 
Schreiner’s name. Her complaint is that 
books are not published with the state- 
ment that they have appeared in magazines, 
even when the name is changed when a story 


is put in book form, which is sometimes 








BOOKS THAT ARE DIFFERENT! 


DOLLS £, 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


With eighty pages of illustrations and a coloured frontise 
piece. Title page and decorations designed MEN 


f 
by PERCY SMITH. TE 
f j \ The first comprehensive treatment of Dolls from HA 
f; a -_ <n to the present —_ a = + a % WOMEN 
oe 4 = O ols an puppets, toys, fetishes, idols an By GELLET BURGESS 
—_—_ sorcerer’s images. Large 8vo.—$7.50, oy With illustrations and 


& Herd Roch.” 


DOO A collection of songs of the BROMIDE? divided 
Early American Stage. the world into two camps 
By GRENVILLE VERNON 3 ; we —t and Re 
Illustrated with laybill * o ° —this aut or has perhaps writ- 
contemporary a cacy —— > ed ten no book with quite the same 
these songs are familiar favourites but quality of acrid humor as this sly 
most of the lyrics will be entirely screed. 12mo.— $1.50. 


new to the present-day reader and 
often indicate < icki iri 
= no way hampered by puri ws , THE AFRICAN 
anical inhi ’ > 
yy itions. Large 8vo. os SAGA 
By BLAISE CENDRARS 
Translated by 
MARGERY BIANCO 
For the first time, the well- 
springs of primitive Negro 
culture are bared in a 
fascinating collection of 
African Myths and 
folk-lore. 8vo.— $5.00 


I. title BEYOND 
has a double THE BUND 
By 


significance —in 

oil, and the emo- — 
tional vortex in PHILIP K 

which it plunges a The heart and 

community. Four soul of the real 


young people of vary- 
ing backgrounds are 
thrown together in the 
crude atmosphere of an oil- 


China behind 
the “treaty 


ports.” — 
$2.50. 


field. Their problems and the 
way they face them, form the 
basis of two finely contrasting 
love stories, handled with 
a sureness, economy, and 
distinction seldom found 

in a first novel. $2.50. 


ALBERT 
STERNER 


His Life and His Art 
By RALPH FLINT 


The first of a series of biographical 
and critical studies of contemporary 
American artists. With sixty-four illustra- 


tions in half-tone. Large 8vo.—$7.50. 6 E. 53 ST» 
PAYSON & CLARKE LTD NEWYORK 
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Among the New Books 








BIBLE LOVERS! 
A Book for YOU 


Ir ANSWERS THESE QUESTIONS: 
Why are the Bibles of printers who were burned at the 
stake so rare? 


Were any printers made wealthy by the printing 
of the Bible? 


What effect had the Roman Empire on the Bible? 


What are the famous Polyglot Bibles and how did 
they affect Bible evohition? 

What country was the center of early Bible printing? 

What was the first Bible to be printed in America? 
What Bibles were printed in Philadelphia? Trenton? 
New York? 

What were the important steps in Bible evolution? 
What Bible hasthe first title page? Chapters? 
Verses? Illustrations? 


How long did it take to produce a Bible in the days 
before printing? Where are the important Bible 
manuscripts to be found? 


The Complete Story of the Bible from the Early 
Manuscript Forms to Modern Version in 


Milestones on the Great Highway 


By ROBERT R. DEARDEN, JR. 
Editor and Bible Collector 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
Sold on a money back policy which allows you 
to examine the Book 


Price $5.00 (Limited Edition of 250) 


De Luxe copies on vellum paper, three quarters green 
morocco binding, $7.50 


MERCER S. MALONEY 


411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











“AW HELL” 


By Clarke Venable 


A powerful saga of war 
and ideals 


“It is sincere and vivid.” 


— Phila. Ledger 


“Not profanity but philosophy.” 
— Chicago News 
7? 


“Dynamite! 
— Portland Journal 


$2.00 


REILLY & LEE New York 





ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the postage. 
Standard authors, fine editions, new books, all at 
biggest savings Be sure to send postcard for 
Clarkson's catalog 

Write for our great book catalog. This 

catalog is a short course in literature 
and is so used by some of America's leading uni- 
versities; 300,000 book lovers buy from it. Free 
if you write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON THEB90K 


1154 CLARKSON BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 





the case. The only explanation the pu! 
lishers give is that it is not done. Thy 
seems to be but one remedy—to ask { 
salesman from whom the book is lx 
purchased or to look the book over caref 
before buying it. . . . We wish to apolog 
to Mr. Preserved Smith and to thank him | 
correcting us on a misstatement about one of 
his books. He has been kind enough to cai! 
to our attention that his book The Age of t/ 
Reformation is published in America as well 
as in England. The publishers are Henry 
Holt & Co., 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
It is sold in two editions, the trade edition at 
$6.00 and the school edition at $5.00. . 
From Washington, D. C., Mr. Harold Gold- 
win writes to ask if The Bohn Popular Li- 
brary has an American publisher. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, handle this edition, and it sells for 
85 cents per volume. The publishers will 
furnish a catalogue upon request. . . . Some 
books by Kenneth Grahame and William 
De Morgan are the subject of an inquiry from 
W. T. Bedell, Long Island, N. Y. He asks 
the prices of Dream Days, The Golden Age, 
and Pagan Papers by Grahame. The first 
two are published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City, in three 
editions, uniform binding—cloth, $1.50; blue 
leather, $2.50; and large cloth with Maxfield 
Parrish illustrations, $3.50. Pagan Papers 
was also done by Dodd, Mead, but is now out 
of print. The De Morgan book is Joseph 
Vance, and Henry Holt is the publisher. 
The price is $2.00. 
Carl Christian Jensen was requested by Mrs. 


. . Information about 


William C. Dawson, University, Va. We 
suggest that Mrs. Dawson write to his pub- 
lishers, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., 
for any information, or that she write a letter 
to Mr. Jensen in care of Little, Brown & Co., 
who will forward it to the author. .. . In 
answer to certain requests concerning new 
and professional books on the teaching of 
English, we have located several titles which 
our correspondents may find useful. These 
are: Valid Diagnosis of English Composition, 











“Positively engrossing ...the book is doubly valuable; as a docu- 
ment, as evidence of the temper of the nation’: .N.Y.Herald Tribune 
“Excellent ... comprehensive record of the more advanced writers.” 
Herschel Brickell, N. Y. Evening Post. 

“A gorgeous cargo!”:. Harry Hansen, N. Y. World. 


ft AMERICAN CARAVAN 


A Thrilling Panorama of our Living Literature! 


712 CONTRIBUTORS — 857 PAGES— ALL ORIGINAL MATERIAL 
Edited by 
Van Wyck Brooks :--- Alfred Kreymborg 
Lewis Mumford - -- Paul Rosenfeld 


es) Short Stories by Plays by Novelettes by Poetry by a 








Elizabeth Madox Roberts Paul Green Edmund Wilson 

William Carlos Williams Eugene O'Neill George O'Neil Louis Untermeyer 
Ernest Hemingway Michael Gold Philip E.Stevenson Isidor Schneider 
Eric Walrond Dialogues by Robert Hillyer Hart Crane 


Nathan Asch Alter Brody Gertrude Stein William Ellery Leonard 
Edna Bryner Avrum Yarmolinsky 


John Dos Passos 





A Treasury of American Art — Recommended by 
CARL VAN DOREN HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON GLENN FRANK 
ZONA GALE JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH ELINOR WYLIE 


At All Bookstores, $5.00 
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be as 


JESUS — 4 Personal Revelation { MANDRAGOLA 


by HENRI BARBUSSE ’ by NICOLLO MACHIAVELLI 

Author of “Under Fire’’ Translated by Stark Young 
**T too have seen Jesus,” says this brilliant writer. This famous play was first produced in the early 
**He revealed Himself to me in the beauty of part of the sixteenth century. It is the hilarious 
precision. I love Him: I hold Him to my heart: satire of which Voltaire wrote, ‘‘It is worth more 
and I will champion Him against others if needs than all the Comedies of Aristophanes.*’’ It is 
be.’ This moving interpretation is an exquisite the comedy for which a Pope built a special 
fulfillment of the author’s promise. $2.50 theatre. $2.50 


THE BRONZE TREASURY LATEST CONTEMPORARY 
Edited by HARRY KEMP PORTRAITS 


Author of “‘ Tramping on Life"’ by FRANK HARRIS, Author of 
Harry Kemp projects the personalities of 81 poets “Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions"’ 
—a chronicle of five centuries of English verse— Once more Frank Harris presents vivid, unflinch- 
and assembles their best work in this stimulating ing sketches of important men and ssnteen. tine 


anthology. He shows us John Skelton, Thomas thos, comedy, nobility, sordidness move through 
Warton, John Clare, Hartley Coleridge, and many these intimate biographies of a score of the 


other delightful poets, their timesand lives. $3.00 @ world’s powerful personalities. $2.50 
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Among the New Books 








The Golden ‘Nineties 


All the old illustrators of Harper’s 
MaGazINe and ys yh Weekly are 
affectionately recalled in Mr. Brown's 


book, IN THE GOLDEN NINETIES. 


Thure de Thulstrup, Hopkinson Smith, W. T. 
Smedley, A. B. Frost, Charley Reinhart, E. A. 
Abbey, Winslow Homer, Chas. Curran, Howard 
Pyle, Irving Wiles, W. L. Metcalf, Swain Gifford, 
Dana Gibson and others. Many readers of today's 
magazine will recall with pleasure their favorite 
authors and illustrators of thirty years ago — the 
golden age of the old Alden and the old set. The 
memory of other days will pass in fascinating 
review as you turn over the pages of IN THE 


GOLDEN NINETIES 


More than a hundred splendid pictures — the 
Bicycle Craze, Joy Riding on Trolley Cars, Riding 
and Coaching, the Horse Show, etc., etc. Eight 
colored plates: the Mary Powell, ‘‘Only a Working 
Girl,’’ ‘‘Under the Gaslight’’ Cold time theatrical 
posters), Currier ¢* Ives prints, etc., etc. 422 pp. 


Price $5.00 


At all bookshops or sent on receipt of 
price (10c postage) by the publishers 


VALENTINE’S MANUAL, INC. 


Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 











The public’s interest and demand 
for books is increasing yearly, yet 
there are still many communities 
that haven't a real Bookshop—or 
enough Bookshops. Perhaps your 


city is one of these—and you can 


If you are in a 
position to enter the interesting 


supply its need. 


profession of Bookselling and can 
supply the moderate capital re- 
quired, we shall be glad to discuss 
with you the opportunities for a 
new shop in your locality. 


BOOK SALES PROMOTION BUREAU 
Room 326, 55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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by Willing, $1.50, Teachers College, Co! 
bia University, 525 West 120th Street, \ 
York City; Comprehension Difficulties 
Ninth Grade Pupils, by Irion, $1.50, 
Teachers College; and Teaching Englis) 
the Junior High School, by Webster 
Smith, $2.00, The World Book Co., P 
Hill, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y... . ‘J 
titles of the books containing the adventu: 
of Raggedy Ann and her companion, Ragged) 
Andy, are requested by Doris Bender, \. 
tonville, Mass. These books are by Jo! 
Gruelle and are published by The Volland 


Co., Chicago, Ill. There are five in the seri: 





Information 


About “Books 


Cw 
C]| You can obtain from all publisher: 


complete information regarding 
I f there ai 
any additional questions you might 
desire to ask, feel perfectly free to writ 
to Harper’s MaGazine, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York. 


their books and authors. 











the price being $1.35 each book: Raggedy Ann; 
Raggedy Andy; Raggedy Ann and Andy and 
the Camel with the Wrinkled Knees, Raggedy 
Ann’s Wishing Pebble; The Paper Dragon, A 
Raggedy Ann Adventure; and both dolls also 
appear in Beloved Belindy 

which we sent to the Arcadia Press, Scranton, 
Pa., asking the price of a book called The 
Tragedy of Man, by Madach, has been re- 
turned to us by the postal authorities. This 
book was published many years ago and, 
since our letter was not delivered, we must 
assume that the publisher is out of business. 
Our correspondent, Miss Dorothy Clements, 
Dayton, Ohio, will no doubt be disappointed 
after waiting so long for her answer, as she 


wrote to us some time ago. 
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THE CHIMERA OF CHURCH UNITY 


BY HERBERT PARRISH 


in the world,” President Dwight 
of Yale used to say, “I should feel 


“ [ THERE were only one church 


that I had a call from God to go out and 
start another one.” 

In every department of human knowl- 
edge except religion the attainment of 
truth has now for a long time been 


regarded as progressive. In religion it 
was and is yet conceived as something 
long since fully revealed, fixed and final. 
There could be no progress. Newman, 
indeed, advanced the theory of develop- 
ment, but this was merely the explicit 
formulation of what had already been 
known implicitly. 

It is only in comparatively recent 
times that intellectual religious men have 
come to think of religious knowledge 
as being in the same category with all 
other knowledge, a matter of progress. 
How far they so regard it, is still un- 
certain. But, since division is a neces- 
sity of progress, they feel suspicious of 
the movement for a united and highly or- 
ganized church. Sucha church would in- 
hibit progress, limit freedom of thought, 
hinder investigation. That is always 
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the tendency of intrenched and settled 
authority, both in church and state. 
Division, even organized division, insures 
greater freedom. You can turn the 
rascals out—or leave them. 

With its hundreds of millions of 
followers it is surprising that there is 
as much unanimity of opinion in Chris- 
tianity as there is. There are racial 
divisions and cultural differences, college 
presidents and savages, statesmen and 
jailbirds, intellectuals and masses of 
unwashed peasants, all over the green 
world, and all alike claim a share in the 
benefits of religion as their most precious 
heritage. To each individual his re- 
ligion is what it is irrespective of what 
others may have. There are similari- 
but there are also differences. 
Probably no two people have quite the 
same ideas on the subject. 

The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that religion is not merely 
an intellectual attainment. It is also a 
matter of the heart, the feelings, the 
will. Probably chiefly that. Over and 
above exterior and formal unity there 
is the question of spiritual unity, of 
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brotherhood, the love of man as well as 
the love of God. Within the ranks of the 
same organizations envy, hatred, and 
malice, and all uncharitableness may 
destroy the spirit of unity which is 
essential to the idea. A rift in feeling 
is more apt to create schism than any 
intellectual differences. While good men 
who disagree can manage to keep to- 
gether, a parochial quarrel often starts 
a new church. The village choir, the 
lay popes, male and female, clerical pro- 
fessional jealousy, are divisive factors in 
Protestant churches, often more potent 
than theological debate. Browning's 
“Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister”’ illus- 
trates the possibility among Catholics. 
Gr-r-r—there go, my heart’s abhorrence! 
Water your damned flower-pots, do! 

If hate killed men, Brother Lawrence, 
God's blood, would not mine kill you! 
What? your myrtle-bush wants trimming? 
Oh, that rose has prior claims— 
Needs its leaden vase filled brimming? 
Hell dry you up with its flames! 





Not this side of Paradise, therefore 
when the redeemed shall have attained 
to Ultimate Truth and walk in the white 
robes of irreversible charity—is church 
unity, corporate and spiritual, a possi- 
bility. Like communism its program 
implies a condition where men are as 
the angels of God. It is a Counsel of 
Perfection. How far are we moving in 
its direction? 


II 


Cardinal Newman, after his conver- 
sion, felt that truth was to be found not 
in the Via Media but in extremes. 
Certainly the extreme positions in the 
matter of religion are more readily 
stated and easier to grasp. 

On the one hand there is the Roman 
Catholic position, This is, that unity 
consists in being in communion with 
the Bishop of Rome, commonly called 
the Pope—the title of all bishops in 
ancient times, from papa, “father.” 
In the Roman Catholic Church the 
Bishop of Rome is the supreme au- 
thority. He is the Vicar of Christ. 
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When he speaks ex cathedra, that is, 
as head of the church, his decisions are 
final and indisputable. If it happens 
that you do not agree with what he 
says on matters of faith and morals 
you must either change your belief, 
get out, or be put out. This applies 
quite as much to the laity as to the 
clergy. 

It is true that there is some difficulty 
in determining when the Pope speaks 
ex cathedra as distinguished from his 
opinions as an individual. For example 
the decrees of Pius IX on the doctrines 
of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and Papal Infalli- 
bility are universally regarded as er 
cathedra utterances. But I am told by 
certain Jesuits that the bull of Leo XIII 
declaring Anglican orders invalid is not 
ex cathedra, but merely the opinion of 
one Pope as a theologian. And it is 
well known that the very definite direc- 
tions of the late Pius X on church music 
are utterly disregarded by large num- 
bers of Roman Catholic clergy, presuma- 
bly on the ground that they are not 
ex cathedra. 

Theoretically, however, the Pope is 
the supreme court and ultimate sole 
authority in the Roman Catholic Church. 
He is the voice of tradition, the inter- 
preter of conciliar decrees, the expounder 
of dogma, the judge in all disputes. To 
be sure, he operates through an elaborate 
system of delegated authority, the 
College of Cardinals, the various courts, 
such as the Rota, the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites, the Propaganda, a diplo- 
matic corps, legates (legati nati et a 
latere), Apostolic Delegates, Patriarchs. 
Archbishops, Bishops, and priests. And 
decisions on most matters have long 
ago been made and are readily available. 
Only great and very important matters 
come before the Pope himself, but he 
appoints the officials and can reverse 
their decisions, as history shows, when he 
will. Roma locuta est, causa finita est, 
was a medieval proverb which still holds. 

You will notice in this connection 
that one never sees nowadays in public 























print, books, magazines or elsewhere, 
any speculative articles written by 
Roman Catholic clergymen. This is 
not because Roman Catholic clergymen 
do not write well. It is because it would 
be extremely temerarious for them to 
express themselves publicly on religious 
topics except in the way of panegyric 
or apologetic. For practically every- 
thing in that religion has been settled, 
and the cases of such men as the Jesuit 
Tyrrell and the Abbé Loisy, excommuni- 
cated a generation ago for venturing to 
say what Protestant scholars everywhere 
accept in regard to Holy Scripture, give 
the most venturesome reason to pause. 

The Roman Catholic system has 
many practical advantages. It provides 
a living voice for all matters of dispute 
in doctrine and morals. As an authori- 
tative system it is easily understood, 
simple, convenient, and effective. In a 
sense it is the religion of an individual. 
But that individual is the Pope, who 
theoretically merely pronounces the 
decrees of the universal church. For 
people of simple minds, for those who 
do not like speculative thought, for 
those who want problems in religion 
settled promptly and definitely, the 
value of Roman Catholicism cannot be 
estimated. 

Moreover, the uniformity of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, its almost uni- 
versal presence, the dignity and variety 
of its services, the extent and effective- 
ness of its humanitarian institutions, 
the thoroughness of its organization 
add enormously to the attraction it 
offers to the masses of mankind. Its 
ideals of sanctity, of self-sacrifice are 
unexcelled. Its missionary enterprises 
are vast and effective. Its history is 
imposing. It is by far the largest of 
Christian sects. 

At the other extreme stands Protes- 
tantism. But in dealing with Prot- 
estantism a distinction must be made. 
There are two types of Protestantism. 
There is popular Protestantism and 
intellectual Protestantism. The recent 
American names for them are Funda- 
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The histori- 


mentalist and Modernist. 
cal and Fundamentalist Protestantism 
is quite as definitely authoritative as 


the Roman Catholic Church. It bases 
its autherity, however, not in a living 
man but in a book, the Bible. The 
Bible, together with the rules and regu- 
lations made by Protestant assemblies, 
conventions, synods, and councils, from 
the Reformation period on, are the 
guiding rules of its faith and conduct. 
During its earlier period, often allied 
with the state, Protestantism, at least 
certain sects of it, maintained a severe 
discipline both of the laity and of the 
clergy. Of late years, since its dissocia- 
tion from state control nearly every- 
where, it has been able only to discipline 
its clergy. The laity do about as they 
please. 

Unfortunately for Protestantism of 
the historical type, the Bible is sub- 
ject to a variety of interpretations. In 
consequence there never was a united 
Protestantism. There were as many 
sects as there were interpretations. 
Whenever a religious leader arose who 
felt the importance of some special 
emphasis on some particular aspect of 
the Bible, he formed a new sect. And 
in modern times the higher criticism of 
the Bible, both the Old and the New 
Testaments, has resulted in the division 
of most of the sects still farther. This 
critical attitude towards the basis of 
Protestant authority has, in fact, resulted 
in the creation of a new type of Protes- 
tantism, the Modernist or intellectual 
Protestantism of to-day. 

Intellectual Protestantism has some- 
thing to say for itself. Practically re- 
jecting all prescriptive authority in 
religion, it places the whole matter of 
religious knowledge on a par with all 
other knowledge, historical and scien- 
tific. It accepts Scripture as it accepts 
any other writing, on its intrinsic merits 
alone. Much of the Old Testament 
it quite rejects as belonging to the cate- 
gory of legend and poetry. The New 
Testament it regards with critical intel- 
lectuality and discriminating study. Its 
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advanced scholars doubt the authen- 
ticity of any of the four Gospels. 
Still the figure of the Christ, his charac- 
ter and life, dominate its thought. 
Intellectual Protestantism, is pro- 
foundly religious, but not in the in- 
stitutional sense. It still takes the 
old attitude that the Pope is a mere 
hold-over from the Imperial pagan ages, 
a medieval ecclesiastical figure. But 
it is not vituperative and negative. It 
is scholarly and constructive. It holds 
that spirit produces form; that form 
does not produce spirit. It insists that 
every individual must secure for himself 
the factors of his religion, and that no- 
body can do your thinking for you. 
Religion is not to be handed out to men 
on a silver tray, even engraved with the 
papal arms. Religion is a work for men 
to do for themselves, and there is no 
substitute for individual thinking. Prot- 
estantism believes in complete freedom 
for the intellect. Much that has been 


defined and measured by the ancient 
theologues it dismisses as beyond human 


knowing. It does not put its trust in 
external observances but in interior 
spiritual attainment. It functions in 
the spirit, not in the machine. It places 
human charity above correct theological 
ideas. Just how far it goes in the 
rejection of ancient values or in the 
feeling that the revelation of God is 
progressive, is uncertain. It is decidedly 
individualistic, and its adherents differ 
widely in knowledge and attainment. 

The old type of Protestantism is a 
dying cause. It will wane before the 
advance of education. The new is not 
yet fully formulated and by no means 
organized. 

But between the extremes of Roman 
Catholicism and intellectual Protestant- 
ism there is still the middle ground of 
Anglicanism and the Oriental Orthodox 
churches. Of these the second holds, 
as the fundamental background of the 
faith, to the seven Ecumenical Councils, 
those great synods of the early church, 
in which so many details of doctrine, 
discipline, and wership were settled. 
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It interprets the Scripture upon that 
basis, conceiving truly that since the 
church existed before the New Testa- 
ment was written and officially chose 
the books that compose it, the church 
is the sole authority and guide to its 
meaning, the creeds a compass in a sea 
of mystery. For the practical direction 
of its later affairs the Oriental churches 
have so much depended upon the direc- 
tion of the emperors, tzars, kings, and 
princes of the nations in which they have 
existed that the Oriental Orthodox 
episcopate has virtually lost its auton- 
omy and its structure is shattered in the 
event, as in Russia, of a revolution. 

I shall hold no brief for Anglicanism, 
since that is my own position. But it 
may be said that the Church of England 
and the English colonies and the Episco- 
pal Church in the United States repre- 
sent that peculiar quality of illogical 
structure that is characteristic of the 
race. On the one hand the Anglican 
Church is strictly liturgical and prides 
itself upon having the episcopate, the 
priesthood, and diaconate. On _ the 
other hand it professes the Fundamen- 
talist Biblical position for its final 
authority. It is a creature of the state 
in the mother country and is controlled 
by the laity elsewhere. But its scholars 
are for the most part liberally Modernist 
and, though it clings to tradition, it is 
alive to the most advanced critical 
theories and freely speculative. 

There is little prospect that the world 
at large will accept the theory that 
Anglicanism is the middle ground ap- 
pointed by God for the reunion of 
Protestants and Catholics—the Via 
Media. Its position is too vague and 
indefinite. Men are moved in history 
by clear-cut ideas, even when wrong, 
that can be easily understood and 
require little elucidation. A carefully 
balanced position, a yielding to both 
sides of the question, the compromising 
accommodations of diplomacy appeal 
only to the learned and the middle-aged. 
The Via Media is apt to become a line 
of cleavage. 
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The Orientals, separated from the 
Western world since the eighth century, 
are so remote and exotic as to be out of 
the question. When Pope Eugenius IV, 
at the Council of Florence in 1439, 
attempted to adjust the petty theological 
differences between Roman Catholics 
and the Orientals—differences of a slight 
wording in the creed, of the use of un- 
leavened bread in the Eucharist, of the 
kind of images to be venerated in 
churches—the effort came to little or 
nothing. Orientals are very much set in 
their ways. And some of their ways 
are excellent. 


Ill 


Now if Cardinal Newman was right 
and truth is to be found in extremes, |! 
confess to a bewilderment of choice 
in the extremes of ecclesiastical ideals 
before the world. There are many 
things about Roman Catholicism that 
make it a very desirable religion. For 
example, worship. At its best, Roman 
Catholicism presents a form of worship 
beautiful, symbolic, dramatic, rich in 
color and in meaning, hallowed by ages 
of use in devotion, supremely simple and 
dignified. Only the jaundiced eyes of 
race prejudice would hesitate to admire 
it, and only the tasteless and slovenly 
ministrations of a careless priesthood 
can mar it, while Protestant worship 
at its best is cold, colorless, dull, without 
inspiration. Why should it be expected, 
in an age when even the manufacturers 
of automobiles are compelled to include 
beauty in the structure of their machines, 
that people should be content to sit for 
an hour or more staring at the vapid 
pipes of a large organ, three impossible 
plush chairs, and an enormous open 
Bible on a commonplace stand, while a 
man in a frock coat tells God the events 
of the past week and preaches a sermon? 
Yet this is what the Protestant churches 
provide as the chief act of worship. 
And the jazzy, hearty type is even worse. 
It pushes vulgarity to the very extreme. 
Architecturally, too, the difference is all 
in favor of the Roman Catholic. 
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Protestants profess a holy horror 
of Catholic superstition, of idolatry. 
Something of this is probably inevitable 
among the masses of ignorant worship- 
pers. It is not of the essence of the 
faith. But what is more serious is the 
general intransigence of the theological 
position of the papacy. Roman Catho- 
lic theologians seem to think it necessary 
to cling with pleadings and apologies 
to ideas in religion that no intelligent 
person at the present time can possibly 
hold. Forexample, the literal fall of man. 
The whole evidence of the study of 
biology is against the doctrine. Yet it 
is a matter of faith in that church. Just 
so, until the year 1829, every book that 
said that the world was round was put on 
the Index Erpurgatorius. Why cling to 
old legends that nobody accepts as literal 
truths? 

“With fullness of knowledge,” says 
Lord Acton, the eminent Roman Catho- 
lic historian, “the pleader’s occupation is 
gone and the apologist is deprived of his 
bread. Mendacity depended on con- 
cealment of evidence. When that is at 
an end, fable departs with it and the 
margin of legitimate divergence is nar- 
rowed.”” These words were written of 
history. They might well be pondered 
by theologians. 

Religion may not be presented solely 
for the edification of the intellectual, but 
there is no use in alienating them. And 
the attitude of Roman Catholicism in 
this regard is perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to its success. The day is gone 
when religious obscurantism can avail 
to stop the free knowledge of mankind. 
It is due to the fearless and critical study 
of scholars defying ecclesiastical censure 
that nearly every advance in scientific 
knowledge for the benefit of mankind 
has been attained and given to the world. 
And this intransigence did not cease at 
the period of Galileo. It is still with us. 
The famous Eucharistic Congresses, held 
by Roman Catholics in some city of the 
world every year, began with an attempt 
on the part of Roman Catholic scholars 
to study the problems connected with 
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sacramental ideas. But what free dis- 
cussion there was at the first was soon 
put to silence. The Eucharistic Con- 
gresses are now nothing but spectacles 
for arousing popular devotion and ad- 
vertising the church. And if during 
them scholars read papers, they are lost 
in the clamor, or have become nothing 
but the most fulsome panegyric. 

But after all what has all this theologi- 
cal clamor and ecclesiastical debate to 
do with actual religion? It is not re- 
ligion at all. It has perhaps to do with 
the method of presenting religion, but 
religion itself is something infinitely 
greater than churches. It rises over and 
above them. It is invisible, like the 
Kingdom of God that cometh not with 
observation. It belongs to the infinite 
and the eternal. It is a matter between 
God and the human soul. 

Protestants are right in declaring that 
spirit precedes form. And Catholics 
may be right in holding that if a man 
conforms to the ordinances of religion, 
the church will pull him through to the 
shores of salvation, though the devil 
works days and sweats nights trying to 
destroy his soul. It is all one. The 
man who is to be saved must in the end 
conform himself to the laws of God, for 
he cannot know that to which he has no 
resemblance. He must reach justice, 
mercy, and truth, or be damned. What- 
ever waits on the other side of life, it is 
certain that here at least the kingdom of 
God within us cannot be realized without 
our aspiration and desire. The particu- 
lar theological tenets a man holds, the 
forms in which he participates, the 
church to which he belongs, count as 
nothing in comparison to the nature of 
his actual life in the everyday world. 
He is judged not by his creed but by his 
His creed may inspire his imagina- 
It must 


acts. 
tion and affect his character. 
do that, or he is lost. 
Unfortunately it is the curious in- 
firmity of the human mind to substitute 
the means for the end. The institu- 
tionalist and the ecclesiastic always 
seem to emphasize the church rather 
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than God. The organization, the ma- 
chinery of religion, too often take the 
place of religion itself. Professionalism 
is substituted for piety. Loyalty is felt 
to be loyalty to the formulated systems 
of men rather than to the truth of God. 
The religious mind, like the medi- 
eval mind, looks backward. Progressive 
knowledge is strangled in a skein of 
meticulous and petty precedents. 


IV 


President Dwight—he lived in a day 
when college presidents were still schol- 
ars—was right. If there were only one 
church in the world, it would be neces- 
sary for somebody to go out and start 
another one. Ultimate Truth in re- 
ligion lies far ahead, and we shall be a 
long time in attaining it. Centuries of 
patient labor. The clash of conflicting 
theories. The discovery of new ideas. 
The elucidation of mystical experiences. 
The blending of scientific truth with 
traditional religious emotion. An un- 
derstanding of the psychology of sanc- 
tity. And such progress implies divi- 
sion. 

To attempt a synthesis of the ex- 
tremes of recognized theological posi- 
tions, to unite in a single authoritative 
body the churches, is a dream similar in 
kind to the schemes to eliminate poverty, 
to create a universal language, to destroy 
capitalism, to perfect governments, to 
make democracy safe for the world, to de- 
termine taste, toreach Utopia. It is the 
delight of Secretaries, the despair of 
honest men. Clergymen, always in- 
curable idealists on the lookout for 
sermon material, fall for it regularly. 
Its deficiency supplies the explanation 
for inefficiency. But it cannot be done. 

The best that can be done is to aim at 
the ideal. It is well to remember that 
character is to be judged not by what it 
is but by what it tends to become. Let 
results take care of themselves. 

The World Conference on Faith and 
Order, held last summer at Lausanne, 
was a gallant effort to bring about 
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corporate and spiritual church unity by 
a meeting of the religious leaders of the 
world for a discussion of the problem. 
Conceived about the same time as Mr. 
Ford’s Peace Ship, it was destined to have 
about the same results. Always in the 
past such appearances of church unity as 
existed were the result of compulsion by 
the state. Either persecution, as in the 
[Imperial ages, forced the churches to 
hold together; or the state itself, theo- 
retically Christianized, as in the Middle 
(ges and down to modern times, made 
heresy and schism crimes. The old 
method worked badly. The thumb- 
screw, the rack, the faggot did not 
suffice to compel the church to keep 
united. Always there were new sects 
arising. The Emperors of old Rome 
could not stop them. The medieval 
kings, aided by the Inquisition, could 
scarcely keep them down. There were 
Waldenses, Albigenses, Jacqueries, re- 
bellions. There were even at one time 
three popes. Finally, the rise of na- 
tions, the new learning, discovery, 
commerce, science brought about the 
Reformation and divided the church in 
Western Europe into the fragments we 
see to-day. Men began to dig up the 
sources of religion. They have been 
examining them with microscopes ever 
since, 

But economic pressure, the falling 
away from religion of great masses of the 
population of the world, the confusion 
and dissatisfaction that exist at the 
present time, the inability of religion to 
control the waste and passion of life, to 
maintain peace, are exerting the same 
effect upon the churches as persecution 
did in the earlier eras. These things 
alarm and draw the churches together. 

The World Conference on Faith and 
Order was an historical event of the first 
importance, though it passed almost 
unnoticed in the public press of America. 
The ecclesiastical historians a century 
hence will acclaim it as significant. It 
symbolized a need, a condition. 

As was expected, the Conference ac- 
complished no direct results. Its dele- 
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gates, drawn from some eighty sects 
throughout the world, had no authority 
to commit their churches. They acted 
merely as individuals. What authority 
they had came solely from their individ- 
ual positions as scholars and men of 
piety. The Conference was overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant. The Pope refused to 
go. He not only did not go himself, but 
it was reported that he ordered that no 
representative of the Roman Catholic 
Church, clerical or lay—with the excep- 
tion of two “unofficial observers” — 
should even attend as a spectator the 
meetings of the Conference. The Pope 
knows his book. Why in the world it 
should have been expected that he would 
attend passes understanding. At Lau- 
sanne the meetings were held in a 
‘athedral despoiled by Protestants at 
the Reformation, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame consecrated in 1275 by 
Pope Gregory X, a place of papal 
memories. And who could expect the 
head of the greatest body of Christians 
in the world, outnumbering all the others 
put together, to heed the call to unity in 
an assembly arranged by the Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of New York and 
presided over by the Bishop of Western 
New York? If the commission had had 
the tact to ask the Pope to call such a 
meeting and to preside over it, the out- 
come might have been different. Cer- 
tainly the world would have sat up and 
taken notice. 

Such reports on Faith and Order as 
the various committees made were 
naturally also Protestant. For example, 
the recognition as valid of any form of 
ordination that makes it evident that a 
man is ordained to the ministry of any 
church could not fail to disconcert the 
high-church Anglicans and to draw a 
formal dissent from the Orthodox Orien- 
tals present. Here was a shock, indeed. 
For what is Anglicanism without the 
necessity of episcopacy? In short, as in 
all democratic assemblies, conferences, 
pourparlers, round-tables, and similar 
talk-fests, where the object is to reach 
agreement, there was the inevitable 
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necessity of compromise, adjustment, 
watering-down, concession, acceptance 
of the lowest common denominator of 
conviction. 

To assert that the courteous spirit 
and restraint of the members of the 
Conference in their speeches was an 
evidence of prospective unity is surely 
a mistake. The disgraceful scenes of 
earlier assemblies, when clergy flew at 
each other’s throats and anathemas were 
freely hurled, belong to the ages of bar- 
barism. Civilization and the amenities 
of modern life sufficiently account for the 
better manners displayed at the meeting. 
But the tenacity of opinion, the unyield- 
ing convictions, were even at a distance 
apparent. The majority of those present 
were able to agree—to differ. 

The assembly, being Protestant with 
the exception of a few high-church Angli- 
cans and the picturesque Orientals, was, 
it must be confessed, rather gray, 
rather somber, quite lacking in the 
color, spectacular splendor, pomp and 
ceremony such as appeal to popular 
imagination. Its deliberations, couched 
in the language of esoteric sentimental- 
ism, failed to register in the public press. 
And since it was a foregone conclusion 
that every delegate knew beforehand 
exactly what his own position and that 
of his own denomination was, as well 
as what each of the others held, the 
value of such a conference may be 
questioned, except that it gave in the 
heat of summer at a lovely place in 
Switzerland a gorgeous junket to the 
commissioners and the secretaries. The 
could been as well 
arrived at by correspondence. Except 
for the interest of clergymen and the edi- 
tors of church papers, the Conference 
passed without notice. 


conclusions have 


Vv 


Any scheme of corporate unity, then, 
is beyond the diplomatic skill of even 


the most astute ecclesiastical leaders. 
It is not a matter of practical politics. 
If it is, as is so often asserted, the divine 
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will, then it is on a par with the other 
great and ultimate ideals. “Be united” 
can only be compared with “Have 
all knowledge,” “Agree on Ultimate 
Truth,” “Sustain perfect charity,” “Be 
devoid of every prejudice.” It belongs 
to the eternal categories. It is an ex- 
cellent aim, but a mystical attainment. 
The individual may have the feeling for 
it, but he cannot materialize or demon- 
strate it. To arrive even at the emotion 
as a spiritual experience is to transcend 
all the churches. 

There remains, however, a practical 
aspect of the problem in America that 
ought to be undertaken, not by im- 
practical idealists, but by ecclesiastical 
statesmen. For in this country we have 
listed some 167 varieties of religion, and 
at least 40 more not listed. Besides 
the main and better-known divisions, 
such as the Methodists, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, Episco- 
palians, and Roman Catholics, there are 
many large communions of earnest 
Christians banded together and _ sepa- 
rated from the others, in competition 
with them. The divisions run largely 
along racial lines, it is true. The Lu- 
theran, the Scandinavian, the Hunga- 
rian, the Greek, the Serbian churches 
witness to the importation of religion 
along with the national waves of immi- 
gration. And even in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church the same strains of race 
are found in the Irish, the Italian, the 
German, and other groups. But in 
addition to such divisions, which tend 
greatly to prevent the assimilation of 
the foreign-born, there are very many 
divisions among Protestants, based upon 
progressive or conservative theories 
or upon the special emphasis of some 
particular tenet, that foster discord 
and stimulate destructive competition. 
We have, for example, such sects as the 
Six Principle Baptists, the Two-Seed-in- 
the-Spirit Predestinarians, the Duck 
River Baptists, the Pilgrim Holiness 
Brethren. There are two sects of 
Brethren, Conservative and Progressive, 
split on the question of whether a man’s 
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coat shall have one button or two, the 
two-buttoners being Progressive. We 
have the Zarephath, the Holy Rollers, 
with a female bishop, the Pillar of Fire. 

It is probable that nothing much could 
be done with the cranks who caricature 
religion by their extravagances. But 
with the greater and more respectable 
sects something in the way of unity 
ought to be accomplished. Their theo- 
logical differences at the present time 
are littlke more than the differences 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
Yet they divide the Christian heritage, 
split up the faithful, confuse the outsider, 
and engage in a wasteful and expensive 
competition for members and money 
that greatly weakens respect for religion 
and reduces the ministry of all churches 
to a condition of poverty and social 
inferiority. The enormous cost of up- 
keep, the extravagance of the missionary 
departments, the overhead of the boards, 
secretaries, field secretaries, archdeacons, 
bishops, presiding elders, and a swarm 
of paid officials who do no pastoral work 
but go about laying grievous burdens 
upon the ministers of all denominations 
in order that the competition may be 
kept up, are a few of the evils of the 
present divided state of the Christian 
churches in America. In most small 
towns a single church would suffice for 
the housing of all who desire to attend 
religious services. But you will gener- 
ally find a dozen or more, where one 
would be fairly strong, struggling to pay 
their bills and cutting each other’s throats 
in the effort to make one proselyte. 

This condition is both cisgraceful to 
America and injurious to our civilization. 
It presents religion without dignity. 
The very buildings, the houses of God, 
show by their inferior architecture the 
futility of the spirit within. The nation, 
in every other respect rising to heights 
of accomplishment, in this is failing 
wretchedly. Something practical should 
be done about it. 

Some practical attempts to bring 
about greater unity among the various 
Protestant sects have in recent years 
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been made in Canada, Australia, and 
among the English missions in India. 
Of these the Canadian effort to unite the 
Methodist, Congregationalist, and Pres- 
byterian churches is by far the most 
advanced. The union of these bodies 
has been only partially successful and 
is confined for the most part to the 
smaller towns, the larger city churches 
refusing to come in. But the United 
Church of Canada is at least an estab- 
lished fact, though it may still be too 
early to know whether it will absorb 
the greater part of the confederating 
churches or whether, as some of the 
secretaries of other movements declare, 
it but adds another sect to the already 
fissiparous condition of Protestantism. 
The movements in Australia and 
India are as yet not much beyond the 
paper stage. In these movements the 
Anglican Church has been active. 

In the United States for the past 
twenty years there have been discussions, 
conferences, resolutions, and even some 
attempts to bring about at least some 
measure of reunion among Protestant 
Little has been accomplished. 
Every business man interested in the 
subject realizes the economic value of a 
merger. The pastors, I think, would in 
many cases favor it. But the inherited 
nostalgia for customary forms and 
habits in religion of the laity, the vested 
interests, the suspicion and prejudice 
in relation to other aspects of Christian- 
ity, are seemingly irremovable barriers. 
The varieties of cultural standards and 
the divergences in moral theories also 
are obstacles. 

There is still the possibility that at 
some future time the state, in spite of 
our boasted theories about the separation 
of church and state, may take over the 
matter of religion. America may yet 
have a state church established by law. 
The history of every nation in the world 
in the past has shown the advantages 
as well as the disadvantages of such an 
arrangement. The state can give a 
unity, a dignity, an authority to the 
church such as nothing else in the world 


sects. 
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except the papacy can give. And since 
the same people who compose the state 
compose the church, the arrangement 
is convenient and natural. At the 
present time the churches are impinging 
more and more upon the province of legis- 




























lation, insisting that the state put 
through their programs. The step 
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may be easier than is commonly realized 
for the reverse process, in some emer- 
gency, to take place. The churches 
may some day wake up to find them- 
selves a department of the state, rather 
than its counsellor and guide. This has 
happened before in history and may 
happen again. 


THE WIND ON THE HEATH 
BY SUZANNE LA FOLLETTE 


“There's the wind on the heath, brother; if I 
could only feel that I would gladly live for ever.” 


HERE'S still the wind on the heath, brother, 
And, oh, the wind ts sweet! 
There are light, white clouds in a laughing sky, 
And grass for my tired feet. 


I am sick of the ways of men, brother, 
Where pleasure is drowned in pain, 

Where souls are cankered by hates and lies; 
I long for the sun again. 


My soul that was proud is a broken thing, 
My heart that was whole is torn, 

The song on my lips is silenced, 

IT am weary and travel-worn. 


I come with hands that are empty, 
With heart of hope bereft. 

My all lies lost in the ways of men. 
Nothing, nothing is left. 


Only the sun and the moon, brother, 

And the cool of the green earth’s sod, 
Day and night and the songs of stars, 
And the wind that blows from God. 
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MEAT 


A NOVEL 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


Part I 


Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 


brother to offend.—I Corinthians viii:13. 


HEN Tomlin Flagg was born he 

had a horn, above and a little in 

front of hisleftear. Sucha thing 
was not unknown in his line; it had 
happened at least once before. The 
somewhat goatish excrescence lasted 
little more than a week before it was 
absorbed into the shaping skull. There- 
after it remained simply as a hairless 
spot on the scalp, the size of a man’s 
thumbnail and of much the same con- 
sistency. By and by the hair could be 
so brushed as to cover it. 

Tomlin was never strong. He was 
never, in ways, altogether responsible. 
What is one to make of it? With the 
exception of Tomlin and of that one 
other almost legendary instance of a 
horned Flagg, the line was a line of 
whole, strong, sane, comely and spirited 
people. Like Anne, his cousin. 

Tomlin lived to be nearly thirty-one. 
Then he was killed by a_ policeman. 
The details were never aired. Happily 
the Flaggs, together with the Jeromes 
and the Indias, into which families they 
had married, had influence. It was 
fortunate for the policeman that they 
were willing to let the thing rest, for it 
was admitted that he had shot on im- 
pulse. Perhaps it was because they 
were able to guess at the nature of the 
impulse, and at how it could come about 
that he would not know in the half- 
darkness what it was he was shooting at. 


were sent, even to 
relatives. ‘The news was conveyed by 
letter. “. . . Tomlin died in Buffalo on 
August eighteenth.” 

But all this about Tomlin Flagg is 
another story, and the story is ended. 

That is what Anne Flagg India 
thought to herself. “Ended.” She 
dropped the crumpled note into a hole 
on the beach, filled the hole up with 
clean sand, and smoothed it smooth. 
“That’s ended, thank God!” 


No telegrams 


Anne India weighed more on the scale 
than Sam India, her husband. And 
yet, though he was taller than she and 
no skeleton, no one ever thought of her 
as large. She was too light on her feet, 
too agile in humor, too flashing. With 
her black hair, her dark eyes, her candid 
coloring, her full-shaped and shameless 
vitality, she was too truly beautiful. 
Looking at her in the open, on the beach 
of summer, under the blue sky in a sky- 
blue bathing suit, there was nowhere one 
could place her, somehow, short of 
mythology. If ever there was a mortal 
woman sprung from earth to dare traf- 
fic with the gods it was Anne India. 
And a traffic, one would say, which 
could never conceivably eventuate in 
anything less numerous than twins. 

But Sam India was no immortal, and 
even if everybody took the children for 
it, Flagg and Fern were not twins. 
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How adorable!” people 
“They are twins, aren’t 


“Twins! 
would cry. 
they?” 

“Twins, yes.” Anne could be in- 
credibly patient. The partly wistful 
comedy of the wink she would give Sam 
never dimmed. “Synthetic twins.” 

It would have taken more pains than 
it was worth, you see, to explain that 
the girl-one was not born their own, as 
the boy-one was, but only taken in when 
its widowed mother, who had _ been 
Anne’s bridesmaid, died in childbirth 
in the same week in which Anne did not 
die. 

And anyway—‘“Lord knows I’ve 
done everything but borned her, Sam!” 

Anne could be so patient, for one of 
her temperament. Flagg, the boy, and 
Fern, the girl, were two years, two 
months, and various days old; and since 
it was high August and they Adam-bare 
to the heavens they were very brown all 
over. No one passing along the beach 
could fail to look at them, washing 
around in the sea-suds all by themselves, 
gulping, screeching, blowing bubbles, 
and getting spanked by combers eight 
inches high. 

The passing females were the worst. 
If there was one there were twenty 
scandalized. ‘Those babies! Who can 
be looking out for them? What per- 
fectly criminal carelessness! Lady— 
excuse me—but are those your children 
down there, by any chance? Well, I 
don’t suppose it’s any of my business, 
but if they were mine—” 

If once, a score of times Anne ex- 
plained. Very gorgeous in her crimson 
beach-robe and very supine on the 
sunny sand, she must have seemed dis- 
tressingly unspiritual to the troubled 
ones had it not been for the dark light of 
earnestness in the upturned eyes. 

“But you see, I’ve asked the life-guard 
about it, and he assures me it takes 
quite 2 long while for very young chil- 
dren to be drowned at all permanently.” 

Sam was a fit mate for her. Very 
lean and leggy, very prone, his high 
brown forehead wrinkled with his pains 
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to make things clear, he would elaborate: 
“And besides, something has got to be 
done. You see, we haven’t been able 
to make up our minds yet which one of 
the two we ought to keep.” 

But there were things about which 
Anne could not be patient at all. 

One happened to-day. The proprietor 
of the bath-houses at the Point came 
two hundred yards up the beach to them. 
He was a young fellow and he was 
embarrassed. He avoided Anne’s eyes 
and addressed his own to Sam’s. He 
opened his mouth fruitlessly several 
times, growing redder and redder. Sam 
finally had to help him. 

“What's on the mind?” 

He could not look even at Sam then, 
but had to gaze back over a shoulder 
at his umbrellas and his customers. 

“There’s a lady—well, I mean, I’ve 
had a complaint. I wouldn’t for the 
world, myself, you understand—but 
this lady—it’s about your young ones— 
about their not wearing—not having a 
stitch on.” 

Anne sat bolt up. ‘Those babes?” 

“IT know, ma’am, but what can I do? 
This lady, what she says is, she’s got 
young children of her own, and she can’t 
keep them from playing up and down the 
shore here, and she says she doesn’t want 
them to be seeing—she says they’re just 
at an impressionable age, and they’re—”’ 

“ The dirty thing!” 

Sam looked around at her and grinned. 

“Bite ’em, girl!” But then his grin 
faded a little. ‘“‘Listen here, old thing; 
don’t let ’em get the goat, not really.” 

Anne turned over on her stomach. 
Her face averted, she made a dagger of 
her fingers and attacked the sand. She 
dug a terrier’s hole deep into the damp- 
ness where the smelly things are. She 
had to do something blood-thirsty until 
she could get her proper voice back again. 

Poor bathing-beach man! “I know, 
ma’am, but what am I to tell her?” 

Anne got her voice back. “Tell her 
that God and I are sorry, but the world 
was made for well people to live in, first 
of all.” 














Norine, the nurse, who had come all 
the way from home by the electrics, 
descended the grassy bank with the 
mail. It was a godsend. 

Anne had a letter. After a minute 
with it she said suddenly, “Oh!” 

There was something about it that 
made her husband turn from his affairs 
toblink at her. “‘News, Anne? What’s 
wrong?” 

“Nothing’s wrong. Nothing in the 
whole good, clean, big, bright world 


is wrong, not any more. Oh, Sam! 
Cousin ‘Tomlin—” 
But then she jumped up. Casting 


the robe off like a crimson cloud she 
ran down to the water. She leaped over 
the babies. She threshed out, wide- 
armed. She dived. 

The letter lay where she had dropped 
it on the sand. Sam would have given 
his right eye to know. What about that 
unappetizing cousin of hers, Tomlin 
Flagg? What the devil! to send her 
off this way, transfigured and galumph- 
ing? Sam would have given bct/: eyes. 

All Anne wanted was that one dive, 
deep through the bitter cleanness of the 
sea. Hands arrowed her red 
bathing-cap she sailed up and out. She 
same back splashing the water white. 
She caught up a twin in either arm 
and held it high. Perilously alanced, 
clutching, laughing, shining, she bore 
them through the warm, golden wind. 

“Aren’t they beautiful! Aren’t they 
gorgeous, Sam! Did you read?” 

“Read what? This?” 

“You wouldn’t. . . . But look at ’’em, 


above 


Sam! Look! Aren’t they thrilling? 
Isn’t the whole round earth, the sea, the 
sky, the wind, the sun— Oh, Sam, my 


dear! Wait, Norine; catch! Hang on 
to ’em, idiot; don’t you dare let ’em get 
all sand again. . . . You haven’t read ii, 
Sam. I’lltell you. Tomlin Flaggisdead.” 

There was already the hole she had 
dug. Crumpling the note she dropped 
it in with the smelly things; then she 
filled it up with clean top sand and 
smoothed it smooth. 


“That’s ended. Thank God!’ 





[EAT 





Stonebridge, Connecticut, where In- 
dias have lived for five generations, 
is as truly a state of mind as Boston is 
said to be. Fut whereas Boston, in 
the saying, is the state of a mind that is 
made up, Stonebridge is the condition 
of one pulled four ways by four geog- 
raphies. North and south the pulls 
are equal only because they are equally 
feeble; if the Eerkshires are not much as 
mountains, the Sound is a mild sort of 
East and west is the tug-of-war. 
Stonebridge is still New England, yet 
it is already New York. The cream in 
the coffee the Wall Street broker gulps 
down in time to catch his “eight- 
fifteen” is brought in through the 
woods by a man who plows with oxen 
and says “haow.” 

‘There was a time when the fit ones 
cleared out of this section and headed 
for the fatter west. At least most of 
them did. Sam Henry India, 2d, on the 
theory that the region which is empty- 
ing is the one where the elbow-room 
is going to be, remained. He farmed a 
large tract of bottomland, improved the 
local turnip, imported and acclimated a 
Rhineland grape, built a brick house in 
the Georgian manner on a hillside over- 
looking the Danbury road, and enter- 
tained therein visiting singers, New York 


sea. 


and Foston merchants, western poli- 
ticians, at least one prince of England 
and one president of the United States. 
Before he died, at a good age, he had 
founded two institutions, one of them 
the most New England of the New 
England colleges, and the other the fin- 
est wine-cellar north of Philadelphia. 
Come of a line which had given at 
least one son in each generation to the 
church of the great dissenters, he was 
endowed with a strongly dialectic mind. 
‘Lhe trouble was that he used it. He 
took the dogma of his fathers and looked 
at it. God, they said, was omnipresent 
and eternal. God had been present, 
therefore, everywhere, always. _ Every- 
where and always, Sam Henry the 
Second decided, there had been good 
minds and true spirits, “one with the 
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Light.” But no sooner was this assump- 
tion stated than it had raised the devil 
with the accepted codes of moral practice. 
Looking back, looking abroad, he could 
find hardly a Connecticut sin which had 
not been considered a good act by some 
body of these good minds and true 
spirits. His intelligence, compounded 
of shrewdness and humor, refused to 
accept here-and-now too overwhelmingly 
as against then-and-there. But then 
morality became a matter of usage, 
standards of righteousness multiplied 


and mutually canceled one another. 
Anarchy remained. Sam Henry the 


Second arrived at the wilderness where 
many men have been lost. 

But he was not the kind to stay lost 
long. He still believed in God. He got 
back to that. He propounded a ques- 
tion. “‘Has God given me anything at 
all, then, to go by?” He unearthed an 
answer. “God has given me an in- 
telligence with which to decide between 
a given right and a given wrong, and a 
will with which to act upon that deci- 
sion. But—he has given these things 
also to my neighbor.” 

He caused to be carved in the oaken 
beam above the fireplace facing the door 
in his big front hall these words: 1 AM 
NOT MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. 

New England, the western cradle- 
place of a rigid and hard-disciplined sect, 
has had perhaps more than its share of 
these intense individualists. 

From him, through an intervening 
Grant India, Sam Henry 8d, who was 
his grandson and the husband of Anne 
Flagg, inherited the house above the 
road to Danbury, its rebellious carving, 
and its peerless cellar, together with a 
share in a New York publishing business 
in Union Square, and a capacity for 
living at once with gusto and with 
moderation. 


The view from the upper veranda of 
the India house had changed in seventy 
years. Towns grow, even in New 


England; what had once been the sleepy 
village of Stonebridge on the Boston 
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post road now reached an arm of mills 
and mill-workers’ homes up the valley 
where Sam Henry the Second’s fields 
had been. 

It was lucky he had built his house 
high. Up here toward the ridge, with 
remnants of elm and nut woods around 
it, it still kept something of an illu- 
sion of room, of unhurried living and of 
air to breathe. And still it had its 
little river to look at, no matter if it was 
cut by chimneys standing here and there 
against it, lean and black. 

Under the sunset this evening, deep in 
York State a cloud was rising, whitened 
now and then by summer lightning. 

Lights had been on in the children’s 
room, the south one facing the gallery. 
Now they went out, and there was the 
sound of Norine closing a door inside, with 
care. Almost immediately then there 
were rustlings, stealing feet; the dark 
rectangle of a window framed two 
whitenesses, hands and noses pressed 
against the screen. 

“We see you,” said Sam, from near 
the railing outside. 

“Horrible, horrible children!” 
Anne. 

“We want to stay up,” said Fern. 
“We would not go to sleep when Norie 
said.” 

“Allright.” Their father was reason- 
able. “But if you’re going to stay up 
till all hours you’ve got to be bright 
awake. I’ll take you both to the bath- 
room and give you cold showers, and 
then it will be all right.” 

This was a flat failure. 

“Yes,” said Flagg. 

Giggles. 

Fern said, “Come and do.” 

Anne paid no attention. She gazed at 
the darkening sunset, rapt, her hands 
clasped behind her. “One, two, three, 
four,” she mused aloud. She counted 
very slowly. “—five—six—” There 
was in it something eerie, gloating, dis- 
concerting, a kind of pixy cheer. “Seven 
—eight—nine—” But at nine there was 
a sound of whispery squeals and the frame 
of the screen was empty dark again. 


said 

















Anne stood for a moment, her ears 
“laid back.” 

‘Peace descends,” she said. 

“TIsn’t it wonderful, Anne, when it 
does?” 

“And it isn’t as if I didn’t love ’em 
awake and ramping, either.” 

“Love ’em! It’s not the word.” 

“No, and that’s really true, it isn’t. 
Because that’s the word I’ve got to use 
for the whole world to-night. I love the 
whole world and everything that’s in it, 
since that letter this afternoon. I mean 

—like this.” 

She spread her arms, her hands palms 
up. Lifting her face to the darkening 
sky she floated away toward the far end 
of the veranda, pirouetting on her toes. 
Lightly, lightly. 

A flare from the distant cloud-bank 
came and whitened her, and Sam, 
watching, saw her for a wink as some- 
thing strangely separate, something 
pure as stone, pitiless, exultant, pagan, 
the woman of Hellas who should have 
been the mother of the West and was not, 
because an Asiatic Mary was. 

“T had no idea,” he said, “ you felt like 
this about your cousin Tomlin.” 

“Tt’s going to storm, Sam. 
good it feels in the air, coming.” 

“Because you've never said much 
about him.” 

“Dance with me.” 

“But hang on a second.” 
mystified. “Why?” 

“They never dared let Tomlin dance.” 

“T see.” 

“T wonder if you do.” Night was 
coming, pressed on by the rain behind. 
Anne watched it. “I would forgive you 
for thinking it strange of me to act this 
way, after a death in the family. I 
know it wasn’t Tomlin’s fault that he 
was Tomlin. I know too that he would 
have been happier dead long years ago. 
I'm not thinking of him; I’m thinking 
of the things that healthy people are 
fond of, like loving, and playing. Like 
dancing. Tomlin did something to 
dancing that made it for me, for years— 
Sam, it’s so hard to make it clear in 
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words. He took something away from 
dancing that ought to be given back to 
it. Am I silly, dear?” 

Her husband was staring at her. 
“Lord God, but you're beautiful!” 

“He took something away from all 
our straight desires, Sam. He never 
knew what it was to love anything, take 
pleasure in anything, savor anything. 
He only knew what it was to shudder 
and grab, grab and gulp. And that’s 
another thing. Sam, I think I'd like a 
glass of wine.” 

“Tl go down.” 

“Go away down, down to the cellar. 
Is there anything there that’s been 
hoarded and treasured—anything that’s 
grown priceless—anything that there’s 
only one of left in the world?” 

“T see. He did something to wine 
then, too?” 

“What he did to it, what it did to 
him, poor weird fellow, and what he 
did—yes, wine too wants something 
given back to it, Sam.” 

India returned presently with a bottle 
and thin glasses. 

“T’ve got it, the very thing, Anne. 
But that squall’s coming fast. Shall we 
duck inside?” 

“No. Here.” 

“That thunder’s going to have a 
crack in it all of a sudden.” 

“Tomlin was afraid of thunder and 
lightning. Stay here. What do you 
mean, the very thing? What have you 
found that’s rare enough?” 

Sam held up the uncorked bottle. 
“It’s too dark to see, but it’s a darned 
beautiful thing, the way the years have 
bitten it and the spiders written. I wish 
Grandfather India could see it himself 
now; it would give him more of a thrill 
than he ever got even from his ‘60’ 
Burgundy.” 

“Tt’s not the ‘60’ then?” 

“No, nor the ‘China Market,’ nor 
any of the museum pieces. It’s humble. 
Hold the glasses. I wish you could— 
there, did you see it by that flash? The 
blood of the land. ‘Laid down in 1858,’ 
in the old boy’s own handwriting, “from 
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the new vines east half Broken Hill.’ 
The blood of Connecticut—” 

“Shed for—” 

India laughed, impressed. “Funny 
sacrament.” Before he drank he spilled 
a little from his glass over the railing to 
the distant soil. 

It was a wine! Savoring it slowly, 
even so little, it ran into their hearts and 
into their veins. The summer lightning 
had taken shape; thunder fell down the 
sky behind it in zigzag crackles. Black 
and white, erect, apart, unwinking, the 
woman came and went in the man’s sight. 

“Anne!” 

“Yes?” 

*You’re—I don’t know what I mean.” 

“When I was a child, Sam, I remember 
there was only one thing of which my 
father and mother made a mystery, only 
one truth they evaded with an awkward- 
ness plain enough for me to feel. The 
thing they would never explain to me 
was their reason for wanting me to keep 
away from my cousin Tomlin on our 
visits there. Whatever that evasion did 
to me, I’ve had to fight it all my life 
ever since. And to-night it’s finished. 
Tomlin’s dead.” 

“Anne, I thought I knew you. 
now I’m not altogether sure I do.” 

“Come and find me.” 

Huge raindrops, spinning on them- 
selves, began to fall. They ran for the 
door, got through, and closed it. In 
the dark of their room they found them- 
selves in each other’s arms. 

a 

“T love you, Anne. 

“No, lover, don’t 
matters any more.” 


And 


But wait, wait.” 
wait. Nothing 


The hill up in the woods behind the 
house was not more than ten yards long, 
but to Fern and Flagg on their swooping 
sled it was like the bottom falling out of 
half Connecticut; you can’t hold your 
breath forever. 

Flagg considered himself a splendid 


steerer, but sometimes he was not. 
Every time things went wrong and the 
pair vanished in the bordering snow- 
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bank, sled and all, Norine would break 
the path still a little wider for them, 
chunking patiently up and down in her 
elephantine arctics. 

Then she would look at the sky, where 
in the west the early sunset of February 
began to yellow the cold blue, and then 
inquiringly up at the children’s mother, 
seated bundled in furs on a log at the 
top of the slide. 

“You don’t think, ma’am? 
nippy.” 

“Oh, give them another 
don’t be such a worrier, Norie. 
‘em! Cold? Not they!” 

“But you, ma’am. Mr. India laid it 
on me that I should make you—” 

“But I’m warm, I keep telling you. 
And anyway, you can wash your hands 
of me; there he’s coming now.” 

India, in his city clothes, a brief case 
fat with manuscripts under an arm, 
turned away from the side door below 
when he heard the coasters’ racket and 
came climbing with long steps. The 
first thing there was was a collision, the 
immovable object met by the irresistible 
force. 

He picked them and himself up out of 
the drift. 

“Hey! where do you think you're 
The idea, running me down!” 
“You got into our way, you did.” 

“An innocent pedestrian. Of all the 
outrageous!” 

“You did it purpose, you know you 
did.” 

Plastered with snow and infants he 
came on up to judgment. 

“Woman, you saw ’em. 
I want.” 

Anne’s smile, these months, was 
luminous and museful. She shook her 
head at him in mock despair. “And 
here you are nearly thirty-three.” 

He put the kids down. “Scat!” 

“And you,” he challenged, “what are 
you, nearly? I’d say about six. Out 
here in the snow, and the sun gone down, 
and you sitting.” 

“I’m not cold, dear, not a bit. And 
don’t scold. I’ve been so good all 


It grows 


minute; 
Look at 


anna? 
going! 


Justice is all 














day. I’ve watched my steps till I look 
silly, not lifted things, not reached.” 
She put out her gloved hands to him. 
“Sam, it’s going to be a good baby.” 

They went down hill behind the nurs- 
ery mob, much more slowly. The sky 
at dusk was the green of ice. In the 
valley strings of lights glittered, as hard 
as cut diamonds. The pines on the 
hillside were turning black. 

In a pocket between two of the pines 
Anne stopped. India looked around 
at her quickly, for under his hand he had 
felt a shiver along her arm. 

“There, you are chilled.” 

She shook her head and tried to turn 
her eyes away, but he had seen them. 

“Anne, what’s happened? Some- 
thing’s happened to frighten you.” 

“No.” 

sa 

“Tt’s these trees, I think, the black 
cold that comes out of them at this time 


of night. How can they be so—? Oh, 
nothing, nothing. Come along. I’m 


so hungry I could— I’m so ha-ha- 
happy—” 

She was against him, her teeth chat- 
tering, her fingers winding into the stuff 
of his heavy coat. Sobs racked her, 
but there were no tears. Her face 
was white and twisted. ‘“‘H-h-hold me, 
Sam! Put your arms ar-ar-around me! 
Tighter! Keep everything away, away, 
away!” 

“Females are ridiculous,” she told 
him by and by. It was when they had 
got down to the level, under the shadow 
of the house, where the yellow rays from 
windows fell across the snow. It was 
the first time in a long while he had 
heard her laugh aloud. “Ri-ri-ridicu- 
lous, Sam!” 


In Connecticut, not even a day in 
June can be so rare as a morning deep 
in May. Nothing about May is solid or 
warranted or certain-sure. There is 
still a gossamer grayness through the 
green, still a note of arrival and restless- 
ness in the song of the bird. Sunshine is 
gambler’s gold, not yet safely won; rain- 
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clouds put their heads over the horizon 
and look around. Children cannot wa!k 
but have to run, cannot talk but must 
make a hullabaloo. 

Norine had been told to keep the 
children away from the house, and she 
did her best. But Norine too was at the 
end of her strength after a night that 
had seemed as long as any year, and the 
“twins,” nearly three now, sound-slept 
and swollen with spring, would have 
been a handful for Norine at the top of 
her best. If it wasn’t Flagg chasing 
Fern, it was Fern chasing Flagg, out of 
sight and out of bounds down the hill. 
From moment to moment their mis- 
creant voices, shrill as pirates’, descended 
through the hangings of the wood, 
entered the windows, and stabbed at the 
knots in India’s nerves. 

“Damn ’em!” He walked from end 
to end of the long downstairs room, 
pressing the heels of his hands to his 
temples. “‘Oh, be quiet, be quiet, can’t 
you! For God’s sake, what’s happened 
to that fool, Norine?”” He hardly knew 
what he said. ‘“‘Children, have a little 
pity. Goaway! Be still!” 

Doctor Blakeley watched him. The 
physician had taken off his white things 
and put on his black coat again. His 
attitude seemed to be saying: “ My dear 
excited fellow, what a rotten time you're 
giving yourself, and all over nothing— 
perhaps.” At last he protested out loud. 
“Why bother so much about those 
children, India?” 

‘But it was you, doctor, who said she 
must have quiet.” 

“T know, but I didn’t mean that we 
should make the birds stop singing or 
the wind blowing or children running 
and laughing in the woods. Of all the 
sounds on earth, those won’t hurt Mrs. 
India. Let her hear them all she can.” 

For at least the tenth time since Anne’s 
baby had been born at three that morn- 
ing, India lowered his head between 
his shoulders, knotted his brows, and 
addressed himself to the physician in a 
tone compounded of misery, distraction, 
and belligerence. 
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“Doctor, you don’t get this. 
don’t seem to understand.” 

A door opened and a nurse stood in it, 
white and cool. 

“Doctor Blakeley.” 

“Yes, is there something? 
mother, or the infant?” 

“The infant’s respiration- 

“Tam coming.” 

“He is coming, can’t you hear?” 
There was an unwonted sharpness in 
India’s tone. “Directly. Please shut 
the door.” 

When the woman had obeyed, he faced 
the medical man, feet wide, arms folded. 
He was wretchedly conscious that what 
he must say he could not say. All his 
training, all his inheritance, stood up 
against him. Deep color flooded his face. 
But there was the extremity of his need. 

“Blakeley, I want you to listen.” 

“T’m listening.” 

“The—that—in the other room—” 

“The infant?” 

“Tt’s not going to live.” 

“You don’t know, India. It may. 
I should say, if we’re wise enough, and 
lucky enough, there are at least two 
chances in three—” 

“Blakeley, there’s no chance at all. 
Get that through your head.” 

“You're tired, India. Will you simply 
take my word for it that the things 
you're making such mountains of this 
morning are no more than—” 

“Doctor Blakeley, let’s stop talking 
at cross-purposes. You know as well 
as | what I mean when I say it won’t— 
can’t—live.” 

It was the doctor’s turn to widen his 
stance a little, harden his neck-muscles, 
and narrow his eyes. 

“I’m beginning to be afraid I do.” 

“A moment’s negligence on your 
part, or the nurse’s, one humanly justi- 
fiable let-down, one humane mistake—” 

“India, if you'll stop short there, 
perhaps I shall be able still to misinter- 
pret the thing you're floundering around 
trying to say. I'll be glad.” 

The other shook his head fiercely, as if 
there were a wasp on it. 


The 
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“Don’t be blind.” 
“If physicians hadn’t been ‘blind’ 
enough to keep on saying, ‘It shall not 
die!’ there would be no _ physicians 
to-day.” 

“Doctor, if a child were born with 
three legs, and you were attending—” 

“Please!” Doctor Blakeley’s eyes 
went down to the floor between them. 
“I’ve a right to say that I won’t discuss 
a." 

“The trouble is, you will. You don’t 
realize what we're up against.” 

The doctor shook himself. Then he 
broke out laughing. “Quit it! Good 
Lord, look at us; you nearly had me 
going too, be darned if you didn’t. As 
if I hadn’t seen overwrought parents 
times enough before. As if I hadn’t 
seen enough hundreds of funny-looking 
newborn babies in the past twenty-odd 
years. Man, what you need is your 
breakfast. Brace up!” 

“What I’m trying to tell you, doctor 
—two or three times before, in my 
wife’s family-line, babies have come into 
the world with horns like the one—” 

This time Blakeley had to slap his 
thigh. 

“Oh, that! Now please! If it’s that 
bit of a bulbosity over the ear that’s 
set you seeing ghosts! My dear man, 
I wish you could see some kids. The 
knobs and twists, the monstrosities and. 
discrepancies that the human infant can 
iron out in the first few weeks of its life, 
given a tenth of a chance. Oh, India! 
If I'd known it was that! I’m sorry for 
snorting—but you fathers!” 

India gave up. Where he could 
have met anything else, mirth found him 
helpless. After the doctor had gone to 
follow the nurse he went and leaned 
against the frame of an open window 
and stared out. Seeing nothing that was 
not green, salubrious and mocking, he 
closed his eyes. He wished so he could 
fall asleep. 

Voices, like slim, gay little birds of life, 
flickered through the new leaves up-hill. 

“Fla-aaag! I found a hop-toad, a 
teeny-weeny baby one. Fla-aaaag!” 





















“Fooooling! Youcan’t find me-eeeee; 
]’m up in a tree-eeee.”’ 

India groaned. “Children, don’t!” 
He thought of the room beyond the 
ceiling heavy over his head, where Anne 
lay, her windows open on that hill. 

How long he stayed there by the 
window he could not have said. But at 
some time the white-starched nurse 
returned. “If you would care to go up 
now, sir, Doctor Blakeley thinks you 
may.” 

India followed her. He walked 
through a room and a hall and up a flight 
of stairs. He had been born here, and 
here he had lived for thirty-three years, 
yet this morning it was as if he were being 
guided through the ways of some other 
person’s home. Some old contact had 
been snapped. It was not the case, of 
course, but he would have had the same 
feeling if someone had been through 
the house and turned all the pictures 
with their faces to the walls. 

Anne lay on her back, her head in a 
deep hollow of the pillow. 

As she closed the door the nurse said: 
“Tn a few minutes, Mrs. India, I shall 
be bringing the baby in.” 

Anne might not have heard. She 
might not have realized that her husband 
was there in a chair near the bed. Her 
eyes were wide open, fixed on the ceiling. 
Though the skin of her face was waxen, 
it was unlined. 

India, in a confused, groping way, 
had tried to arm himself for them both, 
against anything. He had not counted 
on embarrassment. From moment to 
moment it deepened. He said to him- 
self: “I ought to talk. I’ve got to break 
this ice, somehow. Otherwise, very 
soon, it will be too late.” 

He realized that the same thing had 
happened here that had happened be- 
tween him and his house. Some familiar 
contact was broken. A picture was 
turned to the wall. ... Panic began. 
Recollecting the doctor’s strategy, he wet 
his lips and uttered a strained chuckle. 

“Anne, silly girl! Look at the pair of 
us. No wonder Blakeley has to laugh. 
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Here we are, making all kinds of moun- 
tains out of a chance little molehill that 
anyone in his senses would know—” 

His larynx quit working. Crimson 
overran his face. 

What a thing to do! 
say! 

But the worst of it was that not even 
his hideous gaucherie had succeeded in 
reaching the woman there on the bed. 
A new mistrust began to grow. Last 
night, when the pains grew too bad, he 
had kissed her; there had been the 
shadow of a chance that it would be 
good-bye. It was a queer thought now. 
Was it, after all, good-bye? 

“Anne!” He couldn’t help it. 

“Yes?” It wasn’t like Anne’s voice; 
it was like someone’s else. 

Joy sang in the wood on the hill: 

“I’m a lion, Fern, and you're a 
trav’ler and you don’t s’pect I’m here.” 

“Shhhh! Mother’s trying to sleep, 
and we're to be quiet.” 

By and by there were other sounds, 
footfalls loudening on the stairs. 

The doctor came in first. “There are 
always two ways of doing things,” he 
said. ‘“‘When the odds are anywhere 
near even I’m inclined to bet on nature. 
I think we'll have a try at nursing, Mrs. 
India.” 

The nurse entered and approached the 
bed, a flannel bundle in her arms. 

“Mrs. India,” the doctor repeated. 
“Mrs. India.” 

The nurse tried. “Mrs. India, it’s 
the little one, the little boy.” All the 
while she busied herself in pulling down 
the coverlet and laying back the soft 
swathings of her bundle. The doctor 
spoke dryly: 

**Put him to the breast, Miss Ball.” 

Presently there came a sound of tiny 
trouble, a series of obstructed smacky 
noises. Blakeley nodded to the nurse. 
“Adenoids.” Then, with a hint of 
haste, to India: “It’s not rare. Small 
need to worry there.” 

The difficulty ceased. In its place 
there arose a wail, weak and gummy, 
mingled of choler and distress. 


What a thing to 
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That reached Anne, at last. Asleep 
with her eyes wide open, she awoke and 
closed them so tightly that for an instant 
the lids turned blue. Reopening them 
she looked down across her chin into the 
little cave in the bedclothes. Beneath 
the clothes there was a convulsive move- 
ment as she took up her arm that had 
been lying dead and put it around the 
cryingthing. Bloodsprangtohercheeks. 

“There-there! No, here, over here, 
little one. Try, my baby, try. Oh, 
tryagain. Youcan, you know. There- 
there-there-there.” 

The sounds of suckling were to be 
heard once more. 

Anne turned her head in the depths 
of the pillow. Her eyes found the 
nurse and passed on, found the doctor 
and passed on, and came to her hus- 
band’s. There they remained, fixed. 
Their light was beyond his compre- 
hension. It seemed to indeed: 
‘’There’s no use in your even trying to 
comprehend.” 

“What?” he asked aloud, as if she 
had spoken aloud. 

Still it was all in her eyes, clear, 
ruthless, possessed, fanatical. 

“Hands off of us!” they seemed to 
say. “Stand aside!” 

It came to India that this was not 
Anne any longer, but a woman he had 
never known. It came to him: “After 
all, then, it was good-bye.” 


say, 


Sometimes India almost forgot that. 

As for the “twins,” when they were 
nine or ten they could not remember 
as far back as a time when they had had 
no little brother Rex. So they had 
no recollection of a mother any different 
from the mother they knew now, a 
mother in some abstruse way more 
particularly mother to the youngest, the 
weakling, just as father was more 
particularly father to them. 

A large, brooding, omnipresent, un- 
cannily-watchful woman they knew her, 
her hands and face of an opalescent 
pallor, and her eyes as quiet as a nun’s, 
save at those rare, never-to-be-forgotten 
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moments when, at something gone 
amiss with the fortunes of her awkward 
one in their three-cornered play (a 
stumble or any small defeat, fault of his 
own more often than not) they kindled 
with a cold flame that left the two older 
children confused and trembling and 
stricken in conscience for uncompre- 
hended sins. 

But sometimes even Sam India him- 
self was near to forgetting. Or if he 
remembered the Anne of those first few 
years, more and more as workaday time 
went by the memory came back to him 
not as clear pictures but as a shadow of 
nostalgia to lie on him a little while, a 
mood colored less by sorrow than by the 
oppression from which he was never 
quite free, which grew out of his inner 
sense of his failure toward his younger 
son. 

He had always supposed that a 
father loves that which he begets as 
inexorably as grass grows from the seed 
where the sun has shone and the rain 
fallen. Anything other than this seemed 
a perversion of natural law, entailing 
shame. That he had to school himself 
in every word of tenderness, study every 
gesture of sympathy and protection he 
made toward the one who needed these 
things most, ate at his self-trust like a 
secret honeycombing worm. 

There were moments when he flayed 
himself: “I deserve it all.” Once, in 
his heart, he had committed a murder. 
Perhaps that was why he was to be for- 
ever ridden by this queasiness, this sense 
of guilty constraint, in Rex’s presence, 
he who hated duplicity and all masks. 

If from time to time there were ele- 
ments of comedy in it, it was the kind 
of comedy that is salt on a hidden sore. 
One night in the child’s fourth year when 
the rickets had got what Dr. Blakeley 
called “the jump on him” and it looked 
as though Rex might go under before 
morning for want of his very bones, India 
walked the floors of his house, driven by 
a panic as old as the race, praying 
prayers to anything for the safety of the 
least of his young. And then when he 




















came to the long room at the rear down- 
stairs he remembered another day there, 
heard an echo snickering, and realized 
that the joke was on him. “Doctor 
.. » you know as well as I what I mean 

. a moment’s negligence on your 
part, or the nurse’s. ” Always he 
had hated double-dealing, and here he 
found it making of his own man two 
men. 

Physically, by the time he was six, 
seven, Rex was beginning to get the 
better of the enormous odds against 
him, making a good fight. Although his 
limbs were still thin in shank and big 
in joint, Anne’s pitiless care of them 
through the years of the rickets had 
kept them fairly straight; already he was 
within an inch of his age’s height; 
there was an increasing probability, 
Blakeley told them, that he would be 
up with it by the time he was twenty- 
one. To strengthen India’s faith, 
Blakeley pointed out how right he had 
been in his other prognostications; 
prompt removal of the adenoids had 
done magic for the piggy noises; the 
small, slightly goatish exostosis of the 
cranium, which had bothered the father 
so acutely, had been so far absorbed 
that it persisted now only as a corneous 
bald patch, almost entirely hidden by 
an overbrushing of the straight black 
hair. 

Mentally and spiritually it was harder 
to say whether he was doing well or not. 
What does one mean by “well”? It is 
so much easier to say of a limb that it is 
straight or that it is not straight. 

Bring it down to the very question of 
gusto. Was there anything in life, 
including life itself, for which Rex was 
as vibrantly eager as other children are? 
It would be easy to say no, and this 
because of the fact that the boy’s face 
never “lighted up.”’ Narrow across the 
temples and full-jowled, with close-set, 
lead-colored eyes, a full lower lip and an 
especially finely cut nose with sensitive 
nostrils, under its cowl of damp black 
hair and flanked by its outstanding ears, 
it gave in its bloodless repose an illusion 
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of an indifference to childish pleasures 
and treasures amounting almost to an 
emotional hebetude. 

It may have been illusion only. If 
his face never “lighted up,” for desire 
and expectancy he had symptoms to 
show that were peculiarly his own. A 
swift dilation of the cloudy pupils, a 
distention and fluttering of the wings of 
the nostrils, these were two. Then 
there was the sudden and really piti- 
ful aggravation of his bodily weakness 
and ineptitude. Immediately the feet 
wanted to run toward the object of desire 
each was an enemy to trip the other; 
the fingers he reached out all turned to 
thumbs. When as a baby he was learn- 
ing tardily to creep they soon found that 
the immemorial trick of putting a 
coveted thing a little way ahead of him 
would not serve at all. For if they did 
this he was immediately stricken help- 
less, did nothing but pivot on his belly, 
and by and by was sick on the rug. He 
was never known to cry either in plaint 
or in rage for a thing that was denied 
him. But the growing seriousness of the 
disorders that followed such denials, 
putting him to bed for days sometimes 
and throwing away the gain of months, 
became a problem to which there had to 
be found some radical solution. 

Anne found it. She formulated it 
with the peculiar ice-bound calm of 
finality which was hers in everything 
touching Rex, and which was like a 
nun’s inverted ecstasy. She abandoned 
a whole philosophy without a wince. 

“Tf it won’t hurt him, let him have it. 
If it will, keep it out of his way. That’s 
simple enough, Sam.” 

Here was something for the grandson 
of Sam Henry India, 2d, to look at, 
privily, keeping his mouth shut and 
hiding as much as he could of his dismay. 
His own mind hopelessly divided these 
days, he felt the odds that would lie 
against it in meeting a mind as single, 
a goodness as self-immolating, as Anne’s. 
Moreover, abeyant as it might rest for 
long periods of truce, he was still aware 
that the almost mystical hostility he had 
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seen born in her eyes on Rex’s birth-bed 
was still a condition of their lives; it was 
not the least part of the strain of playing 
the loving father with Rex that he felt 
the eye of Anne’s distrust always seeing 
clearly through him, just as an uneasy 
intuition told him that in his kobold 
heart the boy knew, too. Bit by bit it 
had succeeded in dominating him. He 
dreaded the resurgence of this enmity, 
dreaded the moment when the white 
light of zealotry should be rekindled to 
make Anne and him armed strangers 
again. 

Still, he was an India. And though 
he uttered it casually, one day after 
luncheon in the sun-porch, he did 
utter it. 

“I’m having Doctor Coward out one 
day next week, dear.” 

“Coward? Coward? 
know him?” 

“Oh, I supposed you knew of his 
place—his—it’s like a school.” He had 
the pamphlet, thumbed for weeks, 
where he could get it out quickly. 
There was a cut of the building on the 
front. “See, it’s a fine looking plant. 
Above the Hudson, grand air.” India 
talked rapidly, his eyes on the picture 
held at arm’s length. “‘And of course 
Rex would have the day-to-day care 
there that only specialists can give. 
And so I suppose, now that he’s getting 
old enough, hate like the devil to face it 
as we may, it’s perhaps the thing.” 

When he looked up, having had no 
answer, he was surprised to find Anne 
studying him with a thin and acrid 
smile. She shook her head slowly. 

“T never realized till now that you felt 
that way about Rex.” 

“Felt what way?” 

The boy was on the gravel path out- 
side one of the glass doors. She turned 
and called to him. As he entered, with 
his set face and his characteristic shuffle 
of obedience, she put her hands out 
toward him in a queerly vivid gesture, 
the arms coming away at a tight angle 
from the elbows. But before he had 


Ought I to 


reached her his father was on his feet. 
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He darted and caught up the lad and 
held him in savage chancery. 

“Feel what way? Whatway? Don’t 
you suppose somebody is just as dear to 
me as ever he is to you, Anne? Don’t 
you suppose it would be as awful a 
wrench to me as ever to you? Don’t 
you suppose if I were thinking of any- 
one’s good but his own, I’d sooner die 
than think of it?” 

For the moment India really meant 
the words that came from his mouth; 
it was authentic indignation. His 
hand ran fiercely over the boy’s head 
and pressed it into the hollow of his 
cheek. 

The corners of Anne’s lips still held 
their ferine curve as she watched it. 

“Of any but his own good, Sam? 
And so you would give someone the 
care of specialists in place of the care of 
love. You would give someone the 
weak and sick to play with in place of 
the strong and gay and well.” 

India dropped his eyes. He 
humbled and conscience-stricken. 

“That’s true,” he said. ‘You see 
more things than I do.” 

It was the beginning of his defeat. 


felt 


On the night of the day Wilson was 
nominated in Baltimore it was dead hot 
in Connecticut, and Fern and Flagg did 
a scandalous thing. At least it would 
have beeen scandalous if it had ever 
been discovered. But it was not, so it 
was not. 

The escapade was like a chain of 
fortuitous links, lacking any one of 
which there would have been no esca- 
pade. The heat, to begin with. Over- 
long naps in the afternoon, and conse- 
quent wakefulness. The house’s being 
painted and the painters’ carelessness 
about where they left their ladders. 
And poor brother, poor little fellow, 
practically sick-a-bed these three days 
past from overdoing in the sun. 

“He does have such a horrid time 
with things, doesn’t he, Flagg?” 

‘And if it makes us fidgety, hot and 
sticky like this, in here—” 

















“Yes, because I think it must be even 
hotter there in mother’s room.” 

“Oh, yes! ... Fern, I wonder if 
maybe it isn’t getting cooler outdoors.” 

From her bed, with her chin over the 
edge, and from his, with his cheeks 
between his hands, the children stared 
down at the pattern of moonlight from 
the window on the floor between them. 
In the stillness, with its brightness, it 
was like something trying to hypnotize 
them, not to sleep, but to a more 
incorrigible wakefulness. 

“T wish it would be just a little cooler 
for Rexie, Flagg.” 

“JT wonder. I wonder if it isn’t get- 
ting cooler outdoors, now.” 

“T think—I think Ill just go and 
see.” 

“If you're going out on the porch 
put on your moccasins. I am.” 

Stealthy as red Indians, white as little 
ghosts. So it began. 

It was extraordinary what the moon 
rays, sliding down through a windless 
air opaline with humidity, did to a 
world they knew so well by day. The 
top veranda was still substantial to 
their feet, but all the scene below it was 
spider-spun and fairy-woven, distances 
were magicked out of all reason, moun- 
tains stood where hills had been, and in a 
silver valley as big as space a city of 
satin reared its pinnacles beside a river of 
silk. Even the flower garden, close as 
it was beneath the southern railing, had 
grown fabulous, groves hung with velvet 
shadows from behind which hamadryads 
beckoned to adventure, and_ broad 
savannas where bold pigwiggens stood 
waist-deep in jewels, hallooing: “See 
what the painters left—it’s all the wicked 
painters’ fault—come play with us— 
come down!” And sure enough, just 
there (if one wanted to look) were the 
black sticks of a ladder thrusting above 
the rail. 

““Ooooo, no!” 

“No! No-sir-eee! Motherwould be—” 

“But, still, just to climb down, just 
to the bottom, and back quick. If I 
go first?” 
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“No, but I'd go first, though. You're 
a girl. But Fern—wait.” 

“I know. Poor Rex. It is a little 
weency bit cooler out here. I think 
if mother realized how much good it 
would do him. Still, I suppose—and I 
don’t know exactly how we could—”’ 

“T do.” 

Under the moon-silvered crown of his 
sandy hair, in the shadow, Flagg’s eyes 
had turned to poet’s eyes, fixed a million 
miles away on nothing. There was a 
zest of the triumphant dramatist in his 
whisper. “‘Ssshhh! Come along.” 

Led, followed, they stole along till 
they came to the open window of 
mother’s room. Mother’s breathing 
they could hear, slow in sleep. 

“Rex!” Flagg called in. He knew 
he had called, because, eyeing Fern, he 
saw her nod as much as to say that she 
had heard it at any rate. So he elab- 
orated. “Come out in the cool, Rexie. 
Put on your moccasins, mind.” 

It was working wonderfully. No 
wonder he adored this sister. To the 
tips of her excited ears he saw that she 
heard the soft patter of slippers coming; 
to the bottoms of her starry eyes he saw 
that she saw when Rex was there in the 
tangled web of the moonlight with them, 
amazed. 

“Fly, Fern. Take his other hand.” 

“You go first down the ladder, so if he 
should fall. Ill help above.” 

“Help! Ilike that! As if he needed 
help. That makes me laugh, doesn’t it 
you, Rex? Look at you flying down the 
rungs, as good as a fireman. The 
trouble is, Fern, if you were only half as 
strong and quick as Rex you'd be glad. 
Here we are, bump, all safe on the 
ground.” 

“Qoooo!”” Fern showed the whites 
of her eyes as she gazed back up the 
ladder. “And now I suppose—” 

“What's that, Rex? I see. ... Rex 
says, Fern, it’s so wonderfully cool out 
here, if we'd only just steal over just 
only as far as the bird-bath—?” 

The grass, at least, was cool. As for 
the dew, dew mixed with moonlight 
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can be a divine and fearsome medicine. 
Fern and Flagg had to trade glances of 
wonder at the fashion in which, between 
very leaps, Rex’s legs grew round and 
comely before their eyes—the same 
eyes growing mistier and mistier with 
exultation, affection, and pride. If 
mother would only ever understand 
that Rex was theirs to worry over and 
shield and cheer along as truly as he was 
hers. If only she could see, now they 
had stolen him away to themselves, 
what curative enchantments they knew 
for a little brother, enchantments that 
she and father and the doctor perhaps 
had never even guessed. 

If she could have seen them in that 
race from the bird-bath to the Forest 
of Rhododendrons. She would have 
said, beforehand, that Flagg would be 
first, Fern second, and Rex only tagging 
on. What would have been her confu- 
sion to see Rex India, then, hair flying, 
shoulders flung back like a_soldier’s, 
chest out, legs going like oiled pistons, 
eyes flashing, cheeks flushed— what 
would she have said to see him racing 
head for head with that champion, 
Flagg? She would have been so dumb- 
founded, at least, as to have forgotten 
completely that they were all in their 
pajamas and should have been in_ bed. 

But what would she have said to Rex 
and the deer? 

The deer had come into the Indias’ 
garden in the days when Garfield was 
President. Its antlers were so magnifi- 
cent that it had to lie down most of the 
time, and by daylight it rang hollow to 
thrown stones, and looked as though it 
might be iron, painted. But midsum- 
mer nights are other things. 

Strength piled on Rex so fast that he 
beat them all to smithereens in the 
course to the deer. He beat them so 
far that he had time to laugh for joy 
before he threw a leg over the couchant 
creature’s back, sat equestrian, and put 
commanding heels into its flanks. What 





would mother have said to see that stag 
arise, docile and tall in the argent night, 
neck, a 


arch its little like an Arab 
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charger, wheel soundlessly, and bearing 
the boy through striped light and 
shadow, trot away? 

Through light and shadow. The light 
in taut ribbons, ghostly pale. The 
shadow rough-hewn in big blue-back 
polyhedrons. Olympian groves. Ely- 
sian glades. 

The night was no longer hot, neither 
was it cool. The stag’s pace was neither 
fast nor slow. Or was it both? Dis- 
tances were nothing to that gait, sweep- 
ing, elastic, full of verve, yet stately. 
Mountains were but hillocks, shining 
rivers but longer leaps. Yet Fern and 
Flagg, running on either side, were never 
troubled to hold the pace; they might 
have been dawdling at a walk for all 
their breathing; their feet scarcely ever 
touched the ground. 

Wizards had their minds, witches 
their wills; they neither marked nor 
cared where adventure led. (Flagg 
found a burr in his pajama pants next 
morning that could have come from 
nowhere but near the spring above the 
vegetable garden.) Their eyes were 
not for their feet, but only for their 
brother, riding like a wild brave prince 
across the sky above them there. 

Mother would never have believed. 
Father would never. They would 
never, themselves, if they had not seen 
him, Rex come swiftly into his own, 
Rex bending the mettlesome stag to his 
will with strong hands on its antlers, Rex 
with the wind of flight in his hair, his 
eyes shining, looking ahead, his face 
transfigured with an unguessed beauty, 
Rex with really imperial legs. 

Proud Fern. Proud Flagg. Because 
it was they that had known, they that 
had dared and done. 

“See!” they kept calling to 
other, kept commanding, imploring. 

“Only look at the big fellow, will 
you!” 

“Nobody else could ride so, could 
they? Faster, Rex!” 

It hardly seemed, when they came 
back to the foot of the ladder, that they 
could have gone in a circle. It was 
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entirely possible that they had gone 
right away around the world. 

‘He must climb up first, Flagg.” 

‘No, last, so he can catch usif we fall.” 

On the porch above they stood for a 
moment in leave-taking, arms over 
shoulders, making a tight ring-around of 
arms. ‘Then the two let Rex go, calling 
after him that he should sleep tight. 
So, with a wave and a smile, the new- 
made fellow stole back in through the 
window-screen into mother’s room 
from which, of course, poor hot little 
big-kneed Rex had never really come 
oui that night at all—never, that is, in 
any flesh more substantial than Flagg’s 
fantasy, Fern’s faith, and the glamour 
of the midsummer moon. 

“You're so perfectly perfect to make- 
believe with,” Flagg protested from 
his bed, when, teetering like burglars, 
they had got back in again. 

“Mmmmmmm ; 

“You're not asleep already!” 

He popped out and crossed the floor 
where the beam from the window had 
been. But the beam had moved while 
they were out; it had climbed up to lie 
on Fern’s pillow. She was asleep. Oh, 
what a beautiful! What a wonderful! 
He lay down beside her quietly, not to 
awaken her. He slid an arm under her 
neck, so that her head would lie on his 
shoulder, and he kissed her temple again 
and again. What would it be without 
Fern! 

It had really grown cooler. A little 
breeze moved through the room. All 
Flagg’s fidgets were gone too, and he 
slept. 


They slept so late that Rex, truant 
from mother’s room in the morning, 
came in without awakening them. He 
stood for a moment beside the bed look- 
ing at them, enwrapped there in each 
other’s arms. He stood for moments 


longer, his pupils widening and widening. 
Mother found him pawing clumsily at 
their shoulders. 

“Can’t you wake ’em, old man? 
is it?” 


What 


Then she spoke more 
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quickly, with a catch in her throat. 
“What is it you want, Rex?” 

“Want to get inthere. ’Tween them.” 

She grabbed him up and carried him 
toward the door, but had to pause. 

“Rex, look at mother. What did you 
mean—try and tell mother—you wanted 
to get in between them?” 

Questioning made Rex sullen, always. 
“T didn’t know.” 

Turning her eyes over her shoulder 
Anne studied the sleeping “twins.” 

“Flagg!” she cried in a harsh, choky 
way. “Fern! Children! Get up! 
And how often have I told you 

They sat up, startled, rubbing their 
eyes. 

They remembered. The fidgets. The 
wicked ladder. The shameless deer. 
Confusion upon confusion—mother knew! 
Whatever else could have made her face 
as set and inclement as that? Their 
cheeks flamed. Their guilt stood in 
their eyes. 

But it was queer; mother went whiter 
than ever at this sight. “Why, chil- 
dren, what on earth makes you look at 
me like that? What’s wrong with you 
two? All I was going to say was, how 
often have I—” 

All she had been going to say was: 
“How often have I told you two not 
to get into each other’s beds, especially 
in summer, as hot as this.”’ But sud- 
denly now she thought better of it. 
Assailed by those memories of Tomlin 
Flagg from which she was never these 
years quite able to free herself, all her 
reckonings distorted and even innocence 
suspect, she could see nothing for the 
moment but the ear of this other Tomlin 
in her arms, cocked in who-could-know- 
what-avidity of waiting. What chain 
of darkling, precocious fantasies might 
not those innocent words set linking up 
in the queer, tight little black-haired 
head? What chain, indeed, was already 
linking? ‘“‘Get in there between them.” 

It seemed impossible that this woman 
could ever have been brave or straight- 
thinking. Terrorized, there seemed 
nothing for her to trust but silence. 
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Smoothing her brow and pressing her 
lips together she carried Rex away. 

In the half-hour before breakfast Anne 
started to do a score of things around the 
house, and completed nothing but her 
decision. She waited till after break- 
fast, when she was alone with her hus- 
band, to put it into words. 

‘““Now that the painters are here, I 
think they might as well do over the 
twins’ room. Don’t you?” 

“What will you do with the twins?” 

“Fern can tuck away in the southeast 
room. As for Flagg—Sam, when Flagg 
goes back I don’t believe I'll have Fern— 
I believe I'm going to put Rex in there 
with him after this.” 

Sam laid down his paper to study her. 
He smiled, as much as to say, “Now, 
now, my dear!” 

“Don’t smile. Do you realize that 
Fern and Flagg are nearing ten?” 

“Pshaw!” 

“Very well. But if we're going to 
decide to keep Fern here with us 

“Tf we’re—what?” 


But then India picked up his paper 


and began to read. 


More days of stifling weather, and 
another escapade. 

But no, this was not, in the sense 
the other had been, an escapade. The 
whole thing, the children supposed, was 
prearranged and understood. For what 
happened it was hard to see how they 
could be blamed. 

“Father, mayn’t we all go down to the 
beach this afternoon, bathing?” 

“A day like this? On the sand? 
What do you want to give us, Fern—a 
whole family of sunstrokes? No, I 
should think the best thing for us to do 
is to laze up through the woods by and 
by, if we feel like it.” 

“Well, then, in that case, how about 
the brook up there?” 

“You mean, to goin? Ummm. For 
the life of me, I don’t see why not.” 

So there! 

Father had said “laze.” It became 
apparent that he and mother meant it. 
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Snails could have given them a head- 
start up the ridge. Even with Rex on 
their hands, Fern and Flagg could never 
throttle down to a pace as dawdling 
as that. And why should they? Of 
course it was nice to be companion- 
able—sort of keep in touch—by an 
occasional hail. 

“Moth—er! Fath—er! Hoo-hooo!” 

“Yes, children, coming. Don’t let 
Rex go too fast, Fern. Mind!” 

“Rex is all right. He’s the best of 
any of us. Aren’t you, Rexie?” 

But meeting Flagg’s eyes across the 
youngster’s head then (they had him 
between them) Fern half flushed, half 
winced. 

“He is, though!” Flagg protested, 
darkening and jutting an obstinate jaw. 
He, too, remembered a brave, supple 
fellow astride a moonlit stag. ‘“‘ You are, 
aren't you, Rexie Buster? Over this 
log you hop now, a mile high.” 

White Brook, brawling through the 
hollow beyond the first fold of the ridge, 
must have been named that because it 
was so dark a brown. In some of the 
pools where the shadow of the arching 
trees lay heaviest the water looked 
almost black, and this made it look 
cooler than any other water anywhere. 

Nearly the best part of anything is the 
looking-forward. It was heavenly. 

“It makes me shiv-viv-ver,” Flagg 
played as he kicked off his clothes. 

“My t-t-teeth are ch-ch-chattering,” 
Fern gloated from the middle of the blue 
balloon of her smock. 

Rex had to protest, poor fellow. 

“Flagg, or one of you, I can’t get my 
shoes untied. Do you hear me?” 

It was Fern that heard him. “There, 
old fellow, there’s one done; give me the 
other foot now. ... Flagg, though, 
d’you think Rex ought—” 

“Hi-hi! I’m first in, Slow 
Woooo!” A flop and a spatter. 
bles. A dim green frog-flight. 
popping out, shiny as a seal’s. 

Fern apostrophized it: ‘Flagg India! 
Won’t you listen! Should Rex go in 
before we know whether mother—” 


Poke! 
Bub- 
A head 

















““Mother’ll be here before he gets 
undressed. Pokey, you! You don’t 
dare dive.” 

“T don’t, don’t 1? Oh, I wish these 
buttons— Don’t, don’t I? Here goes 
for your toes. . . .” 

Frog-flights. Bubbles. White mounds 
erupting seal heads. Blowings. Spray 
fights. Beatitude. . . 

“Look at Rex, he’s all undressed.” 

“Rex, no! You wait for mother.” 

“You didn’t. Fern didn’t.” 

“No, but you see father told us—” 

“Flagg, hush. Rexie Buster, you 
wait, and brother and I'll come right 
on out, right away. ... Flagg, you 
must. . . . Now, darling, see, we’re none 
of us in, are we? Not till mother comes. 
..- Moth—er? Fath—er? ... Hear 
that, Rex? They'll be here any minute 
now.” 

“Well, jimminy, let’s do something 
then. Not-it, for tag. But Rex is not- 
it. Well, I'll be it. Look out for me, 
Fern. ‘There, you’re it.” 

“All right. Rexie, I’m after you. 
What’s the matter, Rex? Can’t you 
run? Don’t want to? All right, Flagg, 
I’m after you then, Flagg.” 

It’s queer about twigs and pebbles; if 
you tread on them carefully with your 
bare feet they hurt like anything; but if 
you scorn them and jump on them, run 
like the wind on them and dodge like the 
rabbit, then they never hurt at all. 

Among the dark rough tree-trunks, 
spattered with driblets of sunlight here 
and there white birches glimmered. It 
might have been a fairy tale, when the 
wicked enchantment is broken, Fern 
was so much like a shining birch turned 
back into a princess, and Flagg another, 
a shining prince. If only there could 
have been a magic for Rex too (like an 
iron deer). 

They always had Rex on their con- 
sciences. Now, with his clothes off, 
standing rapt, glum, and a little knock- 
kneed in this summer greenwood, he 
did look ramshackle. Even though it 
allowed Flagg to tag her, Fern had to 
falter as she raced past. 
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“Oh, come on, Rexie, play. Please! 
I’m it now. Skedaddle!” She clapped 
her hands and jumped up and down. 
“There! You did want to, didn’t you? 
No, silly, not after me. Run the other 
way, I’m after you.” 

She wanted to laugh, but she knew 
she ought not. It was funny how, some- 
times, Rex could be absolutely deaf and 
dumb, and blind too; for the bigger his 
eyes got the less you somehow felt they 
saw. As he persisted in thinking himself 
“it,” coming on for her at a pace that 
would not have caught a turtle, but 
doggedly, stiffening his knobby knees and 
gnarling his clumsy fingers, she appealed 
to Flagg. ‘You tellhim.” There was 
a catch of the breath in it. The thing 
was absurd, yes, but it was eerie, too. 

Flagg came back, bellowing gaily. 

“No, Rex, you don’t understand. You 
and I run; Fern chases us.”” But then 
he said quickly, studying his brother’s 
look: “Oh, what’s the difference, Fern? 
Yes, all right, Rexie, you are it.” 

“Yes, Rex, catch sister. Catch sister. 
No, sister can’t get away; you're too fast 
for her. Don’t stumble, though, silly. 
There you come!” 

“Fine for you, Rex! You’ve almost 
got her. There, tag her quick.” 

“No, just tag me, that’s all you need. 
Here, on my arm.” 

“Rex, just touch her. Don’t grab.” 

“Please, brother, it’s tag, not wres- 
tling. You’re hurting. Please, I don’t 
understand. What is it? Want sister 
to carry you, is that it?” 

“Rex, quit it! Cut it out!” 

“Oh, R-R-Rexie—Flagg!” 

Then the things happened. One thing 
was hands coming down out of Heaven 
to snatch Rex up and away. The other 
thing was a voice from on high. 

“Fern!” 

They had seen their mother’s face like 
that, but never quite like that before. 
And the worst of it was, you couldn't 
explain, couldn’t defend yourself. 

“Sam,” mother said, hardly moving 
her mouth, “take Rex. And take his 
clothes that are there.” 
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Father, who had come up behind, did 
as he was bidden, cheerful but mystified. 
“What's up, dear? Here we come, 
sonny; what’s wrong? Ooo-oop! The 
old tummy again, is it?” 

There was the sound in the background 
of Rex being sick on last year’s leaves. 
But mother never turned her bedevilled 
eyes. 

“Fern,” she said, “put on your clothes. 
Immediately.” 

Father must have understood what it 
that was so bewildering to the 
children in the way she said it, so 
frightened and frightening, so horrid. 
For he cried sharply: “Anne!” 

“Flagg,” she said, “put on 
clothes. Straight away!” 

Poor children, they wanted to obey. 
But somehow, of a sudden, they had 
grown as inept as ever in his life their 
brother had been. Boy and girl, their 
glances met, fumbling, imploring. What 
is it, Fern? What, Flagg? 

It was the first time they had ever 
heard their father speak in anger. 

“What you're doing, Anne, is an 
abomination.” 

Abomination! Neither the boy nor 
the girl knew that word, but simply the 
sound of it did something they were 
never to be able to forget. Between 
two winks their eyes were opened and 
they saw that they were naked, boy 
and girl. 

Cringing, Fern caught up her gar- 
ments and ran away into the under- 


was 


your 


growth upstream. 

His eyes down, his face as red as mur- 
der, Flagg fumbled into his things. 

For a full half of the way home, 
husband and wife said nothing. He was 
too angry; she was too far away. ‘That 
she could be so far away, so buttoned-up 
and cold-blooded, only deepened his 
anger. It was a pity her instinct ran 
that way, and that he could be hood- 
winked by it, and never guess what a 
shambles lay beyond the smooth white 
wall she reared. 

Anne spoke first, but not to him. 
There was a rustle of a body moving 
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through brush down the hill fifty yards 
to their right, and she lifted her voice to 
all, “‘Flagg, dear, is that you?” 

“No,” India told her, “it’s Fern. 
sneaking home. Flagg’s behind us as 
far as he can keep, like a whipped pup 
with its tail between its legs.” 

“Poor twins. I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry! . . . Rex, runon ahead. . . 
Anne, if you were sorry, how could you 
do to your own children a thing so 
abominable, so devastating?” 

“Did you see Rex?” 

“Are you sure, whatever it 
that happened, that Rex was not to 
blame?” 

“IT know, as you know, that, whatever 
happens, Rex is not to blame.” 

“Who was, then? Was Flagg? 
Fern?” 

“Neither. But it seems to me that 
we who can afford it have got to be will- 
ing to be hurt a little, hurt even a lot, 
now and then.” 

The maddening thing was that India 
felt that everyone would feel that he 
ought to subscribe, ought to bow his 
head, play the saved sinner to her saint. 
To keep from doing it he had to whip 
himself on. 

““T know one thing. 
once, and I was right. 
have taken our time. Now the break 
has got to be violent. The business of 
going away has got to be—” 

“Going away where? To school?” 

“'To school, Anne.” 

“Te.” 

He shifted a quick glance to her, 
surprised, and found her looking at him, 
or rather on through him, as she had 
looked through the ceiling on the day 
when Rex was born. 

“Yes,” she repeated. 

“No, now.” 

“Schools aren’t open in the summer. 
But I know of a good camp for girls 
of Fern’s age up near Stockbridge.” 

** Fern’s!” 

“We'll wire to-night. I can have her 
ready to leave, I should think, by 
Saturday.” 


was 


Was 


You were wrong 
Then we could 


“This fall.” 


























India was tired. He was so much 
more than tired. It was late at night. 
Since coming down hill that afternoon 
nine hours had passed. When a man 
has beaten his fists for nine hours against 
a wall that, far from crumbling, shows 
not so much as a mark of his hands on its 
vitreous white surface, he is more than 
human if he doesn’t want achance torest. 

He was so worn out now that he would 
find that for moments past he had 
forgotten Anne, forgotten the argument, 
and even where he was. One of the 
ornaments of the library was a terrestrial 
globe. From where India stood, its 
shadow cast on the screen in an open 
window looked like a fat head with an 
enormous sniffing nose. A moth outside 
the screen was the eye in the profile; 
two others made the mouth. It was 
not only a head, but it was the head of 
Tubby White, the ‘‘Cicero shark”; 
India had hardly thought of the fellow 
since his prep-school days. Tubby 
White, heaped in his chair, smiling his 
gloating smile as the tidbit of a sub- 
junctive drew nearer to his maw along 
the ranks of the incapable. Smiling not 
with his lips alone but with his very 
eyes (for all three moths were creeping) 
till it grew a grin, a fantastic, demoni- 
acal, Latin-lecherous leering. 

India had to shake himself, had to pull 
himself out by the boot-straps from this 
pusillanimous wool-gathering, and dou- 


ble his fists for the wall again. There 
remained one blow in them. It had 
never occurred to him as a man of 


honor that he could be brought to use it 
against Anne. 

“T wonder if you realize, Anne, how 
tremendously you have changed.” 

Anne’s eyes, across the table, never 
offered to waver. 

“Do you remember a time on a 
beach,” he asked, “when something 
made you furious, and you put all you 
had to say about life in one furious 
sentence? ‘Tell her that God and I are 
sorry, but the world was made for well 
people to live in, first of all.” Re- 
member?” 
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He had known he would feel small 
for having shamed her. He did feel 
small, but it was because he saw he had 
not shamed her in the least. Being 
sensitive to shame is a luxury. It’s a 
piece of baggage that can be done with- 
out, when one has to travel a narrow 
road, and travel light. 

She could even afford to smile. The 
stir at the corners of her lips seemed to 
say, “You have not changed. You've 
not been down where I have been. 
There’s no use, after all, in your ever 
trying to understand.” 

India was done; he had to catch at 
something. He caught at that. What 
if it was true that her eye was clearer 
than his? Her mystical pitilessness— 
what if it was only that, having passed 
through a deeper valley than he, she had 
seen a higher mercy than such as he 
could know. ... Doubts multiplied. 
He grabbed at them greedily. What if 
this that he took to be the right was only 
his selfishness in disguise? What if it 
was simply that he liked to have Fern 
near him better than he liked to have 
Rex? 

Tempted too far, he took the easy 
way, the primrose path, of self-abase- 
ment. ‘Well then, all right. Peshaps 
it will be the best thing for Fern, too. 
You're better and you're wiser than I, 
Anne. I guess women are.” 

A figure in the rug looked like a man 
catching a small animal by the tail. 
Just so, when India was a boy, Ben the 
gardener had caught a _ woodchuck. 
The woodchuck had doubled and bitten 
him. How Ben had sworn! 


Fern and Flagg were tired. 
were tired of asking “Why?” 

They had given up. Fern, as a 
matter of fact, had not asked it out loud 
at all. For the three days since that 
afternoon at the brook she had been 
nearly wordless and had kept to herself 
as much as she could. Now, sitting 
out in the new touring-car with her new 
bag in her lap, ready to go to the station, 
she seemed to be much more interested 
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in the shiny dials on the instrument- 
board before her than in the group in 
the arch of the boxwood gate—father, 
mother, Rex, and Flagg. 

Neither would Flagg look at her. He 
would look at no one. He was taking a 
beating, but they would get no whimper 
out of his mouth, no water out of his 
eyes. And one thing certain; he would 
not again ask “Why?” 

But there was one that would. Rex, 
who alone had managed to get through 
the past three days without any trouble, 
appeared to realize now for the first time 
what was happening. 

He began to tremble from head to foot. 

‘Father, is sister going away?” 

“Yes.” 

“But why is sister going away?” 

India reddened. He had _ thought 
that that at least was finished. He 
tad done so much stammhering, pre- 
tended not to hear so many times, 
drawn so many red herrings, he had 
made up so many half-answers these 
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days that it seemed to him now he would 
rather be damned than make up another 
one. 

He turned his eyes to Anne, an ember 
of old mutiny in them. 


“Tm all out of evasions, dear. You 
tell him why.” 

‘**Evasions, Sam?” 

Rex tugged at her hand. ‘Mother, 


why is my sister going away?” 

“Because she’s not your sister, Rex, 
not your really, truly sister. Fern is 
an—you can’t understand, but I'll ex- 
plain it all some day.” 

India wheeled and ran for the car. He 
racked the door open and slammed it 
shut, cried to Hames, the gardener, to 
crank the engine and set it roaring 
anything for noise. But noise, he knew 
in the heart of his bitterness, that came 
too late. 

The little girl beside him had on a big 
straw hat. All the way to the station 
he could see nothing of her but the top 
of that. 


To Be Continued 
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DIOGENES LOOKS AT THE LADIES 


BY DOROTHY DUNBAR BROMLEY 


UT of the mouths of men comes 
forth the claim that women are 
without a sense of honor. Only 

the other day I heard a man remark that 
“women never have had any honor in 
them—since the time of Eve.”’ I might 
have reminded him that men have had 
none too much—since the time of Cain, 
and that Diogenes failed in his search 
for a wholly honest man. Surely the 
tales of corruption in American politics 
and should make any man 
blush for his sex. As one of their 
own sex—H. L. Mencken—points out, 
““Man, for all his boasting about honor, 
seldom displays it when he has any- 
thing of the first value at stake. In his 
wars and his business he invariably hits 
below the belt.” 

It must be remembered, that 
there are many conceptions of honor, 
and countless variations of those con- 
ceptions, depending upon racial culture 
and social training. The Anglo Saxons, 
for instance, are said to be the only race 
of people who have set up truth-telling 
as a prime virtue. Yet even this con- 
ception has not survived as an absolute 
one with us, for a man can lie and lie and 
be a gentleman still—depending upon 
the motive for his lie. 

Is one to label as honorable or dis- 
honorable the boy who lies to his 
mother about a misdeed but confesses to 
a judge rather than let his pal be pun- 
ished in his stead? The man who takes 
advantage of a legal technicality in a 
contract, and yet rises in righteous 
wrath to denounce a club-member who 
cheats in a bridge game? The woman 
who finds a pocketbook and makes no 


business 


too, 





effort to locate its owner, although she 
is most scrupulous about paying her 
bills? The man who is an accomplished 
liar about little things, but who has a 
strict code which obliges him to tell the 
whole truth to anyone who has a right 
to know it? The able-bodied woman 
who mulcts a man for alimony and yet 
is so fastidious that she would not think 


of accepting money from a lifelong 
friend? And lastly, the man who 


juggles his income tax, although he is 
uprightness itself in all of his business 
relations? Since it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to label an individual categorically, 
it would seem equally rash to make any 
sweeping comparison between the sexes. 
There have sprung up, it is true, certain 
aphorisms which may have more or less 
significance, such as, “A woman will lie 
about little things, and a man about 
big things.” If this holds, does it prove 
that women are more upright? Then 
again, the fact that there are practically 
no professional women criminals in this 
country (with the exception of “junior 
partners” who work with their lovers 
and menfolk) would suggest at first 
blush that women are more honorable 
than men; yet a sounder deduction 
might be that they are merely less bold 
and are more naturally subservient to 
authority. 

Of more significance than any apho- 
rism is the fact that our sex can boast 
of no word to correspond with “gentle- 
man.” As Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
pointed out not long ago, the word 
lady”” suggests merely a person of 
gracious manners and gentle breeding, 
while “gentleman”—at least in this 
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country—means a man who can be 
relied upon to treat other people honor- 
ably, no matter what his station in life. 
Assuming that language mirrors the 
social development of a people, would 
not this distinction in Anglo-Saxon 
etymology indicate that there is a paral- 
lel difference between men and women’s 
sense of honor in so far as their relations 
with other people are concerned? And 
if such a difference does exist, if women 
do palpably lack a sense of fair play, is 
it because they have a blind spot in their 
make-up, or because society has hitherto 
assigned to them a far different role in 
life than it has to men? 


I] 


Anthropology tells us that the indi- 
vidual’s standards of conduct are in- 
fluenced not so much by sex as by 
culture and social tradition. A man or 
a woman who wants to keep the respect 
of his or her fellow tribesmen will avoid 
doing the thing that is tabu. He or she 
is not likely to say to himself, “I will be 
honorable,” but rather, “What I do will 
please the gods and justify me with my 
people, whereas if I sinned against the 
laws they would cast me out.” Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether honor originally 
derived from anything more than social 
and economic compulsion, which was 
eventually translated into the tradition 
of the tribe. 

The women of the Zuni Indians, a 
tribe of the Pueblos now living in New 
Mexico, play the game with their men- 
folk very differently than do the twen- 
tieth-century American women whocome 
to visit the settlement. Not long ago a 
Zuni man married a daughter of the 
Cherokees and brought her home to his 
people. In time he wearied of her and 
went to live with a Zuni woman, who 
bore him a child. The Cherokee woman 
stayed on, angry but implacable in her 
insistence upon her rights. Now it is a 
custom among the Zunis that man and 
wife shall divorce each other at will, and 
that it is not fitting to force oneself upon 
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one’s spouse. The Zuni women, there- 
fore, were amazed at the obduracy of the 
Cherokee. The man did not want her, 
so why did she not go home to her tribe? 
The few white people in the settlement 
were outraged by the man’s actions and 
tried to force him to take his wife back. 
The Zuni women for their part were 
actuated by no conscious sense of fair 
play but rather by a conception of 
personal dignity growing out of their own 
economic independence. For the Zuni 
culture is a matriarchy to the extent 
that the women inherit all the property, 
and merely allow their husbands to stay 
in their homes, although the latter con- 
tribute their labor to the household. 
Furthermore, if a man builds a house for 
his bride, it is hers for all time; and 
even though she may divorce him the 
very next month—by the simple expe- 
dient of putting his bundle of clothes on 
the stoop—there will be no question 
about her right to the house. It is 
apparent that these primitive people, 
even like their more civilized neighbors 
to the north, have hardly gone so far as 
to evolve a logical code of fair play 
between the sexes. But it must be 
admitted that the women, by virtue of 
their economic freedom, are much more 
independent of their husbands than Amer- 
ican women are, and as a consequence 
are fairer to them in that they do not at- 
tempt to hold them against their wills. 
Psychology, in its turn, has failed to 
detect any fundamental difference in the 
moral capacity of the male and female, 
just as it has failed to discover any 
difference in their mental capacity. 
Messrs. Hartshorne and Strayer, of 
Teachers’ College at Columbia Univer- 
sity, have recently tested the moral 
traits of 1,500 children in both private 
and public schools, grading them as to 
truth-telling, honesty in written exam- 
inations, and fair play in games. Their 
results are not yet analyzed and ready for 
publication, but in general they report 
that they have noticed no marked 
difference between the sexes. 
John Dewey, the eminent philosopher 























and psychologist, dismisses as absurd 
the idea that girls are born with a lower 
sense of honor than boys, although he 
points out that they fall heir to a very 
different social heritage in this respect. 
“Girls are brought up much more 
subjectively than boys,” he explains. 
“From the beginning they are en- 
couraged to have more personal interests, 
and as they grow older their families and 
society make very different demands 
upon them.” 

The Child Study Association, in the 
course of its research work among 
children extending over a_ period of 
twenty-five years, has failed to discover 
any fundamental difference between a 
boy’s and a girl’s sense of honor, although 
they have noted that in very early years 
a differentiation appears due to sug- 
gestion and training. For instance, a 
little girl is taught to love and cherish 
one doll or a family of dolls. The ex- 
perience may absorb her imagination for 
a number of years, so that the doll 
becomes her aller ego for all intents and 
purposes. A boy’s interests, on the 
other hand, are rapidly shifting from 
giants to grasshoppers to football—all 
purely objective experiences. 

When little girls are not nursing dolls 
they may be playing house and mimick- 
ing their mothers by formally calling 
upon one another. Or if they are in- 
vited to a children’s party they will 
come home to tell who wore the prettiest 
dress, and who gave the nicest parties 

matters of much consequence 
than a boy’s pride in being able to lick a 
bully who attacks a little fellow. Now 
it is quite obvious that such activities 
will teach a child nothing about the 
principles of fair play. So, unless a 
little girl has a very wise mother who 
insists upon the scrupulous observance of 
other people’s rights, or unless she is a 
tomboy who plays with the boys, she is 
in danger of growing up with little or 
no sense of sportsmanship. One hears, 
however, that more and more little girls 
are now playing the rough-and-tumble 
games out of doors. 
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Furthermore, as boys and girls mature, 
very different demands are made upon 
them at home. It is true that girls are 
required to give more of their time to 
their parents, but in return they have the 
assurance that they will always be sup- 
ported—if their father has any means at 
all. It is a rare father indeed who will 
throw his daughter out on the world 
after she has graduated from finishing 
school or college. Unless her college 
education has inspired her with suffi- 
cient ambition and zest for adventure to 
make a career for herself, she will eventu- 
ally marry some man whose duty in 
turn it will be to protect her. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that such a woman 
expects to be given special consideration 
her whole life long. 


Ill 


“But men enjoy giving women special 
consideration,” a young lady from the 
South insists. It is true that the average 
American male likes to protect one 
woman or another—not only because 
he has some affection for her, but be- 
cause he thereby gains special privileges 
over her. And the little courtesies 
which he performs for women in general 
gratify his sense of superiority. But he 
is not so pleased if the special considera- 
tion they demand seriously interferes 
with the pursuit of his business and 
pleasures. Ask any man how he feels 
about turning out for a woman driver 
who monopolizes a narrow road. Ask 
him what he thinks of the woman who 
‘arries on a protracted conversation over 
a public telephone while a line of people 
are waiting to use it. Ask him whether 
he respects a woman who drops out of a 
bridge or a poker game just at the 
moment when her earnings are the 
highest—or the one who loses with such 
an aggrieved air as to reproach her 
partner. And ask him, finally, whether 
he likes to transact business with women. 

The executive of a large department 
store tells me that his concern has to 
write off a large annual loss due to the 
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extraordinary service which they are 
obliged to render to a good share of their 
customers. A woman will buy a child’s 
suit that is guaranteed to wash, and six 
weeks later bring it back tattered and 
torn, complaining that she has laun- 
dered it only a few times and that it is 
“tall faded.”” Numbers of women will 
take gowns out on approval in order to 
copy them. And others will purchase a 
fur or an evening wrap to wear on a 
special occasion and some days later 
blandly telephone the store to call for 
the merchandise. As everyone knows, 
a charge account can cover a multitude 
of sins. No wonder the stores which do 
a strictly cash business can afford to sell 
at considerably lower prices. 

Not long ago I heard one woman say 
to another on a street car, “Oh, do you 
like this hat? Well, I don’t at all. 
You see I bought it early in March and 
then didn’t wear it for six weeks. When 
I put it on and discovered that it was too 
tight, 1 went right back to the store with 
it. But the saleswoman had the nerve 
to say that they don’t return hats which 
have been worn. I made her call the 
floor-man, but he said I had kept it out 
too lonz. Considering the amount of 
business that I give that store, I think 
they were real me .n not to take it back.” 

Another day in a store elevator I 
heard a woman crowing because she had 
been given a refund at the regular price, 
instead of the sale price, when she re- 
turned a pair of shoes which she had 
bought at a sale several days previously. 
In her triumph she never stopped to 
think that the clerk might suffer per- 
sonally for his mistake, and that in any 
event the money hardly belonged to her. 

Countless women “shop” just for the 
luxury of looking, when they have 
neither the intention nor the money to 
buy. They will paw over hundreds of 
pieces of merchandise while the clerk 
patiently assists them and misses the 
chance to make a commission on a real 
sale. Most of the women who thus 
offend have never been in_ business 
themselves, and do not stop to consider 
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what trouble and expense they may 
cause the department store. Or they 
may figure that the concern is so much 
richer than they that it is rather smart 
to get the best of it occasionally. The 
same reasoning, no doubt, has led more 
than a few women to take advantage of 
their health-insurance policies, with the 
result that a number of the large com- 
panies have discontinued writing such 
policies for women. 

Yet when it comes to debts, a large 
surety company tells me, women are 
generally more scrupulous than men 
about paying them. The explanation 
may be that society has definitely 
tabued the debtor, and the law holds 
him or her liable. It is rather in border- 
line transactions, where the client or 
customer can hide behind a misstate- 
ment, or can take advantage of a con- 
cern’s policy of service at any cost, that 
women show a regrettable lack of 
fairness. 

It is well known that in Wall Street 
women have the reputation of being 
“pikers.” Very few brokers welcome 
their accounts, and a number refuse 
point-blank to take them. A_ broker 
who has had as many as fifty women 
clients over a period of years told me 
of one disillusioning experience after 
another. 

There was a very well-to-do woman, 
for instance, who had been in the habit 
of singling him out for special favor at 
every social affair where they met, 
because he had helped her make so 
much money. But there came a day 
when she turned against him. He had 
invested $15,000 in a certain stock for 
her, and it had gone up thirty points, 
giving her a potential profit of $40,000. 
He advised her to sell without delay, but 
she was greedy for still larger profits and 
insisted on holding on. In fact she 
wanted to buy more, and when he refused 
to handle the order she placed it with 
another broker. Not long afterwards 
the stock started going down swiftly and 
he had to ask her for more margin. 
She promised to send a check day after 





















day, but never sent it, with the result 
that the broker himself advanced $2,000 
and finally had to sell her out. When 
she saw all of her money gone by the 
board she criticized him bitterly, and has 
ever since been broadcasting aspersions 
on his reputation as a reliable broker. 
Even more amazing was the following 
story of a widow who was a neighbor of 
this gentleman’s on Long Island. At 
dinner one night she asked him if he 
wouldn’t help her make some money. 
He refused to let her speculate, for he 
knew that her income none too 
large; but he consented to buy some 
stock outright for her and, as it hap- 
pened, was able to net $1,000 on the 
transaction in a few weeks’ time. Over- 
joyed, she now insisted that he take the 
money and speculate with it. At first 
he flatly refused, but finally gave in 
when she mailed him a check. As luck 
would have it, he invested the money in 
a stock which immediately started 
going down. When it had gone down 
nine points he was forced to sell her out. 
She was so wrought up over her loss that 
the broker saw there was nothing to do 
but give her the $1,000 out of his own 
pocket. He did so, and at the same time 
wrote her that he preferred never to 
speculate for her again. She took the 
money without so much as a thank-you 
and shortly placed it with another broker, 
first inquiring from the first broker’s 
wife what stock he was buying at the 
moment. She bought the same and 
came back for further advice, asking the 
wife to find out, as a great favor, whether 
her husband was going to sell or to hold 
that particular stock. She followed his 
suit, and sold. Then the next week it 
went up ten points, so that she would 
have made $1,000 more if she had not 
sold. As a consequence she has never 
forgiven either him or his wife. When 
she meets any of the family on the street 
she looks in a different direction, and 
furthermore she has announced to 
mutual friends that she considers the 
broker liable to suit inasmuch as “he 
advised her to sell at the wrong time.” 
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The truth was that she had solicited the 
advice at second-hand from his wife, and 
furthermore she had been gambling 
with money which he had literally given 
her! 

The broker admits that this widow is 
an extreme example, but he claims that 
he has known a number of women who 
are only less unfair. They are the well- 
fed kind who crave more spending 
money and can think of no easier way to 
make it than by trading on the stock 
market. Naturally they adore a broker 
friend—so long as he makes money for 
them. And they think it’s very sweet 
of him to hold the bag for them when 
they fail to put up additional margin. 
““Tt’s just one of those things that a man 
likes to do for a woman,” they say to 
themselves, while they blink the fact 
that he is actually giving them money. 
But if they are forced to suffer a loss 
themselves, big or little, they never let 
the broker or anyone else in the com- 
munity forget it. Whereas if a man 
loses money he drops the subject, and 
rarely mentions it to his broker when he 
meets him at luncheon or on the golf 
course. 

One does hear, however, of a few 
women who have proved excellent sports. 
The same broker recalls three—out of a 
total of fifty—but they were all self- 
supporting women. One was a stenog- 
rapher who, when she lost $1,000, 
which was all of her savings, wrote him 
that she knew it was not his fault and 
that she was going to save some more 
for him to invest. The second was a 
telephone operator who likewise took 
her loss without turning a hair. And the 
third was a widow who has had to sup- 
port herself for a number of years, but 
who is promptness itself when it comes to 
putting up additional margin. 

In betting, too, women have shown 
themselves to be very poor losers. There 
is a statute in many states which makes 
gambling contracts unenforceable. It 
is, therefore, possible for a person who 
has bet and lost a large sum on a horse 
race to sue a bookmaker for the return 
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of the amount staked. Such suits have 
been numerous, but ninety-nine per cent 
of them have been brought by women. 
I am told this by a lawyer who not long 
ago had occasion to read all the cases on 
record in American jurisdictions. He 
was defending a bookmaker in a suit 
for $12,000, which a woman claimed 
should be returned to her, despite the 
fact that she had in the past made much 
more than that amount at the expense 
of the bookmaker. 

One is tempted to infer from such 
stories that it is the women who have 
never had to earn their living by the 
sweat of their muscles or their brows 
who damage the reputation of their sex 
in financial transactions. There are, of 
course, numerous exceptions to the rule 

women who have been born not only 
with a gold spoon in their mouths but 
also with a fine sense of justice; and 
others who have been taught by their 
parents to respect the other person’s 


rights. But in the absence of such 
influences there would seem to be a 
dangerous tendency among the idle 


daughters and wives of the rich to say to 
themselves, much as spoiled children do, 
*'To us who have should be given more.” 


IV 


“But it is when women bump up 
against each other that their true feline 
nature comes out,” proclaims man, the 
detractor. 

Women’s organizations, it must be 
admitted, are notorious for the squab- 
bling that goes on within them, and for 
the scandals that actually defeat the 
aims of the group. Paid workers in 
philanthropic organizations are in the 
custom of calling their board of direc- 
tors, “The Board of Lady Damagers.” 
Many a club, too, is riddled by intrigue. 
A large association, for instance, was 
conducting an ambitious campaign and 
had employed a number of paid workers, 
including an ineffectual woman who had 
a little social standing but no income. 
Finding her job a very comfortable 
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sinecure, she was so indiscreet as to sug- 
gest to the women working under her 
that they one and all relax their efforts 
a little so as to prolong the campaign. 
Two of her subordinates were so shocked 
that they reported the plan to the woman 
in command. They were rewarded 
with dismissal, on the ground that they 
had been guilty of insubordination! 

Many women like to hold office as a 
fillip to their vanity, rather than through 
any genuine interest in the work of the 
organization itself. Then when their 
vanity is wounded their actions are 
childish, to say the least. A friend of 
mine not long ago attended the national 
convention of her particular organiza- 
tion, and consented to share a room at 
the hotel with one of the older members 
from her own city, a professional woman 
who had outdone herself to be nice to 
her. In the course of the first day’s 
business my friend was elected—through 
no efforts of her own—to an office which 
the older woman coveted. The latter 
was so piqued that she took the next 
train out of town, leaving my friend 
high and dry with a large double room on 
her hands. No great harm was done, of 
course. But one is struck by the petti- 
ness of such an act, coming from a pro- 
fessional woman, at that. Indeed, it is 
hard to imagine a man’s choosing just 
that form of revenge, no matter how 
much he coveted the other’s honors. 

Yet I know of several groups of women, 
mostly college-trained, who function 
together with admirable harmony, for 
they maintain a professional attitude 
toward their task, and they have learned 
in college to work shoulder to shoulder 
with other women. Surely the women’s 
colleges are doing this one thing at least: 
they are teaching women to live and 
play and work together with a fine 
esprit de corps. 

Let it not be forgotten, moreover, that 
men themselves are often guilty of 
pettiness. It is a matter of common 
knowledge, for instance, that one of our 
greatest professions—the one which 


does the mosi talking about ethics—is 
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marred by strife and jealousy which 
seriously affect its contribution to the 
public. Furthermore, the tale of in- 
trigues which were rife in the army 
training-camps are none too flattering to 
the reputation of men. But, taking it 
all in all, it would appear that women do 
more bickering in their organizations 
than men do, and that they get much 
less joy and relaxation out of their clubs. 

It is well known, too, that women 
find it hard to get along together in 
In fact their greatest draw- 
back in this field is their suspicious 
and jealous attitude toward one another. 
An added illustration, may 
be to the point. In one of the big 
corporations down-town there were two 
young women doing stenographiec work 
for the vice-president, a very busy man. 
They were supposed to be working on a 
par, and one of them, a self-respecting, 
very intelligent girl, was content to leave 
it at that: she would rest on the merits 
of her work. But the other planned 
a very different campaign. First she 
brought her “sex appeal” into play, 
with a fair degree of success; then from 
time to time she let drop slighting re- 
marks about the other girl’s occasional 
tardiness, her outside telephone calls, 
and so on. Once she went so far as to 
go through the other’s notebook when 
she was away from the office, and to 
report to their employer that she had 
found some of her notes in longhand! 
The other sensed what was happening, 
but was too proud to fight her rival with 
her own weapons. In the course of time 
the plot worked and the self-respecting 
girl was discharged summarily by her 
employer, much to the regret of the other 
officers of the company who knew that 
she was far the more capable one of the 
The clever now rules the 
roost, with an assistant whom she keeps 
well under her thumb. 

Let us match this story with one 
about two men in business which came 
to my ears only the other day. One 
of the men, the older, is a bully, and he 
is in charge of the other. He gives him 


business. 


however, 


two. one 
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practically no credit for the excellent 
work that he is doing even though it has 
been praised in other quarters. One 
day, emboldened by a word of commen- 
dation from the president, the younger 
man goes to the mat and tells the older 
exactly what he thinks of the treatment 
he has been getting. To his amazement 
the other agrees that he has been un- 
reasonable, and promises to change his 
attitude. So they sign a peace pact, and 
part friends—ostensibly. Four hours 
later this executive goes to the president 
of the company, complains of the young 
man on a number of grounds, and 
succeeds in having him discharged 
forthwith. Here is a flagrant example 
of dishonorable conduct on a man’s part. 
But I am inclined to think that the girl 
who scotched the other was a bit more of 
a cad. War had been declared openly 
between the two men, and the younger 
one must have known that he was 
risking his job when he took issue with 
the other, while the girl used her power 
to oust her co-worker before the other 
had even taken up arms. 

It is said, too, that women are not 
loyal to one another in the domain of 
friendship. But is not this because so 
few of them have learned the meaning 
and the possibilities of friendship? For 
many centuries woman’s attention was 
centered first on the man-hunt, and then 
on the home, with the result that her 
association with other members of her 
sex was a secondary experience that did 
not enter into the warp and woof of her 
life. Even to-day the average married 
woman who is able to afford any social 
life at all is seldom conscious enough of 
her own interests, or sufficiently immune 
to the conventional dictates of com- 
munity life, to choose her friends when 
and as she pleases. Instead, she aspires 
to membership in a certain group on 
account of the prestige that attaches to 
it; or she willy-nilly accepts the wives of 
her husband’s business associates. . In 
either case her social contacts can be 
neither very sincere nor very spontane- 


ous. She is not likely to have any 
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genuine affection for the women with 
whom she plays bridge, or those whom 
she entertains at dinner along with their 
husbands—to a chorus of “my dears” 
and effusive though empty protestations 
of friendship. Husbands who _ insist 
upon mixing business with social life are 
often to blame for this state of affairs. 
I have a friend, the wife of a banker, who 
is one of the most forthright, charmingly 
frank people whom I know. Yet she 
frequently entertains a woman whom she 
“snake in the 
grass.” “But why do you bother with 
her?” I “For the simple 
reason that her husband is in a position 


positively despises as a 
demand. 


to do a great deal for my husband,” 
she answers. What travesties are com- 
mitted in the name of friendship! 
Another friend of mine had an op- 
portunity recently to test the sincerity 
of her women friends when she went 
through a very harrowing experience. 
With a worthless husband who had to be 
divorced, two small children, and a di- 
minished with 
as difficult a problem as anyone could 
imagine. When she came to close up her 
affairs and sell her property in a Cali- 
fornia city she found that the outstand- 
ing men of the community were anxious 
to give her the benefit of their advice and 
help. 


income, she was faced 


She accepted their kindness for 
her children’s sake as well as her own. 
Imagine, then, her indignation when one 
of the women of the town, who pro- 
fessed to be her friend, took pains to 
warn her that she ought to be a little 
careful because the wives of these men 
might object! Far from being a “‘man’s 
woman,”’ she has a deep capacity for 
friendship with other women; yet out of 
all her acquaintances in the town there 
were only three women who proved 
staunch friends in the crisis, as com- 
pared with nearly a dozen men who 
came to her aid. 

“But whoever heard of any woman’s 
being loyal to another when it came to 
a show-down?” It was an Englishman 
who was asking the question, a man who 
has gone up and down the ways of the 
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world and known many of the men and 
women in it. He swears that he has 
never found a woman—no matter how 
fine her mettle or her breeding —who has 
played fair with a friend when there was 
a man in the case. As an example he 
told of Lady K., who undermined a man’s 
affections for an absent and sick fiancée 
who was also her friend) by retailing 
false stories about her. Lady K. had a 
husband herself and only wanted the 
young man fora plaything. It is an old, 
old story, one which has been enacted 
time and again and will be re-enacted 
many more times by the woman who is 
so uncivilized that will stop at 
nothing to win and to hold the man she 
wants. 

It is probably true that men are a 
little fairer with one another when they 
are competing for the favor of a woman. 
A man who has been brought up in the 
gentlemanly tradition may even lay his 
cards on the table and play the whole 
game aboveboard, never once taking an 
unfair advantage of his rival. Men may 
have been able to establish such a 
tradition, for the reason that women 
have never been the chief end in their 
lives. It makes small difference whether 
the knight loses or wins the beautiful 
lady of his heart’s desire; he will ride off 
again to his business or his wars. 

Women, on the other hand, have felt 
through the ages that their security, 
their whole life’s happiness, depended on 
their winning and keeping some one man. 
And it is to be feared that our sex as a 
whole has not yet passed that stage of 
incomplete development. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a 
wife will take desperate measures to hold 
her husband. Yet I have known a few 
women who refused to strike back. I 
am reminded of a high-strung, nervous 
type of woman who might have been 
expected to turn on her rival when she 
found that her husband was slipping 
from her. But as a matter of fact she 


she 


swallowed her jealousy and scrupulously 
refrained from blaming the other woman, 
because she was clear-eyed enough to 
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see that the attraction between the two 


was a very natural thing. She even 
gave him his choice between the two of 
them, for she was too proud to hold him 
against his will—illustrating that pride 
or self-respect lies at the root of any 
woman’s sense of fair play. 

But what of the woman who allows 
another woman’s husband to fall in love 
with her? Has she violated the rules of 
fair play? I should say that she has, if 
she has used all of her feminine wiles to 
attract him and make him dissatisfied 
with his wife. But if she has good 
reason to believe that his affection for the 
former is dead, or that he is not getting 
all that his nature craves in the way of 
companionship and love, then she may 
feel justified in continuing the relation- 
ship, provided that she owes no fealty of 
friendship to the wife. 

Let our gentleman critics observe, 
then, that there is a type of woman 
emerging who lives by her reason—and 
her honor—rather than by her primitive 
this type of woman, 
friendship with her own kind is a very 
vital thing, for it gives a strong, steady 
current to her life which offsets the 
whirling eddies of emotion stirred up by 
the opposite sex. Furthermore, such a 
woman knows that her friends would, if 
necessary, do a great deal to help her, 
out of the wealth of their experience, 
just as she would do a great deal to help 
them, no matter whether the problem 
involved a man or a job. In this con- 
nection a visiting Frenchwoman paid a 
very pretty compliment to the American 
women whom she had met when 
You are friends with each other, 
while we would not trust one another for 
a minute.” 


instincts. To 


she 
said, “ 


V 

Finally, men complain loudly and 
bitterly that they can never trust 
women to play fair with them. And 


herein, one is tempted to think, lies the 
reason for most men’s aspersions on 
women’s sense of honor. But let them 
remember that they have only their own 
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sex to blame. Surely it was not to be 
expected that a social system which 
circumscribed women’s lives and gave 
men proprietary rights over them would 
inculeate in women any deep sense of 
honor toward men. For the latter 
through the ages have exercised these 
rights to the full, and have taken every 
advantage of women that society, having 
made laws for its own preservation, 
would allow them to take. What have 
they done, in fact, to encourage fair 
play between the sexes? 

It might be answered that American 
men have done a good deal, for they have 
on the whole been very generous to 
their womenfolk, although they have 
not been particularly logical in their 
attitude toward them, and the broader- 
minded ones among them have helped 
women emancipate themselves. 

In any event we must recognize that 
here in America there has come a re- 
markable change in the status of women 

-a change which challenges every self- 
respecting woman to cast aside the old 
men-and-women concepts and go about 
creating a standard of fair play which 
will be as new to men as it will to women. 

Consider the change. Within the span 
of one generation women have been 
admitted to the business and professional 
world where they can at least earn a 
livelihood; they have been granted the 
benefits of education; and lastly, they 
have been relieved of their full share of 
responsibility in producing for the home. 
Our grandmothers made the family’s 
clothes, kneaded the bread, churned the 
butter, spun the wool. How different 
the life of the city-dwelling housewife of 
to-day, especially that of the woman who 
has no children or who has plenty of 
servants to take care of the few she has. 
A drone among drones, she whiles away 
her time shopping for clothes and play- 
ing bridge, and woe be unto her husband 
if he cannot provide her and her daugh- 
ters with as elegant clothes as the other 
women of their set wear. 

The heroine of Somerset Maugham’s 
play, ““The Constant Wife”—a part 
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beautifully interpreted by Ethel Barry- 
more—is such a parasite, but is honest 
enough to admit it. She argues very 
frankly as follows: “Just because my 
husband fell in love with me some years 
and was obliged to marry me 
in order to satisfy that love, is that 
any reason why he should be expected 
to support me forever?” She 
further that, even in the face of her 
husband's patent infidelity, it is only 
fair for her to remain faithful to him so 
long as she continues to eat his bread 
and honey. It illuminating to 
listen to the comments of the women of 
the audience as they filed out of the 
theater. One was heard to explode, 
“Why, they should not allow a play like 
this to be produced: it will put bad 
While another 
woman, in my own party, turned to her 
husband and remarked, “You know, 
Bob, it is all appallingly true, and yet to 
be perfectly frank with you, I don’t 
want to be anything but a parasite!” 
He patted her arm and murmured that 
he didn’t want her to be “modern” and 
that he liked her just the way she was. 
But I happened to know that this 
woman was not exactly an old-fashioned 
wife. She likes her dates intime with 
other men—the parties and 
tea-dances at which Mrs. Grundy no 
longer raises her eyebrows. And_ she 
likes the immunity from responsibility 
for her children which her husband’s 
income makes possible. 


ago 


argues 


Was 


ideas into men’s heads.” 


cocktail 


The members of our sex who enjoy all 
the prerogatives of the emancipated 
woman—and none of the responsibilities 

are not truly modern: they are merely 
opportunists. There are women, for 
instance, who will go out and get a job 
because they are bored or because they 
want more clothes, but who will keep all 
of their earnings for themselves while 
their husbands continue to support the 
household. I heard of one young woman 
who got a job and banked her earn- 
ings while her husband applauded her 
as “‘a square-shooting kid.” But he 
changed his mind when she sued him for 
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divorce, keeping her savings and asking 
for plenty of alimony in addition. 

The woman who rants about being 
“modern” is often more unfair than the 
conventional wife. Like Dickens’ Mrs. 
Jellaby, she races from one meeting to 
another, where she agitates for “ women’s 
rights,” or she busies herself being * cre- 
ative” while her house remains in dis- 
order and her children ill cared for. 
It would seem never to have occurred to 
her that if her husband supports her she 
can do no less than maintain a home in 
some degree of comfort and order, and 
train her children in the way they should 
go, if she is capable of doing so. 

Another ultra type manifests her 
modernity by going in for “free love,” 
which usually means that she—but no 
one else—shall be free to do exactly as 
she pleases. A woman of my acquaint- 
ance who inhabits Greenwich Village, 
some time ago explained to her husband 
that he did not satisfy her sexually, and 
that she needed a lover to boot. Being 
a very liberal man, he consented to her 
plan. But he now discovers that he is 
allowed no such privilege in return; in 
fact if he becomes even mildly interested 
in another woman his wife makes life 
very disagreeable for him. The reader 
may be tempted to call him a_ poor 
nincompoop; but what choice has he, 
if he is a peace-loving individual who 
cares for his children and is loath to 
break up his home? 

When the unmarried woman goes in 
for “free love” she often turns out to be 
as possessive as the original cavewoman, 
for her affections are liable to become 
more deeply involved than those of the 
man. An lectures on 
ethics to groups of college students tells 
me that he has had a number of young 
women come to him and beg him to 
persuade their straying lovers to do the 
“moral” thing and marry them. The 
educator admits that these girls have not 
as strong characters as they should have, 
but he is inclined to condone their 


educator who 


actions on the ground that they have 
come out of the experience different 
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women from what they were when they 
went into it, and that they therefore 
have not the power to keep the bargains 
which they originally made. 

In a similar fashion John Erskine 
would seem to condone—or at least not 
to regret—the actions of Elaine the first, 
depicted in his recent novel Galahad. 
The reader will remember that Elaine 
falls in love with the fascinating Launce- 
lot, and—in the newest manner—com- 
mandeers him for one night, vowing 
that she will never again ask aught of 
him, for he has told her frankly that all 
of his affections are engaged by Guine- 
When the inevitable happens— 
as it invariably does in the best fiction as 
well as in the movies—Elaine faces the 
world with the child in her arms and 
exhibits admirable esprit and courage. 
Splendid—if she had stopped there. 
But no, she finds life so insupportable 
without Launcelot that she follows him 
to court and tearfully beseeches him to 
come home to her and her child. So, 
instead of the fearless young woman who 
thought she could shape her own life, she 
turns out to be the immemorial female. 
A sympathetic male will argue that she 
was in the grip of her passions and that 
she had not the free will to act otherwise; 
also that men themselves have never 
been honorable in the game of love. 
True enough, but is that any reason 
why a high type of woman—as Erskine 
represents her to be—should not place 
honor and self-respect above her own 
desires? 


vere, 


For those legions of women who want 
to have and to hold a man—whether he 
will or no—marriage is a highly desirable 
state, since our domestic relations laws 
have not changed from the days when 
women were helpless outside of the home 
and therefore needed every protection 
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which society could give them. To-day 
it is not a question of whether men would 
take a similar advantage of women if 
they found themselves in a position to do 
so. It is a question of whether women 
are going to seize upon the opportunity 
which the century offers them to win 
dignity and self-respect for themselves, 
and to establish for the first time in the 
world’s history a basis for fair play be- 
tween the sexes. 

As we have seen, there is no congenital 
difference between men’s and women’s 
ethical sense. Honor, furthermore, is a 
relative thing which depends almost 
entirely upon the dictates of the racial 
and social group. Diogenes, no doubt, 
would have as weary a search to-day for 
the completely honest man—or woman— 
as he did twenty centuries ago. But it 
would appear that social and economic 
forces working through the ages have 
dowered men with a code of fair play 
which, imperfect as it is, is superior to 
the standards of women, whose lives have 
been more circumscribed. But the fact 
that there are a few women, compara- 
tively speaking, who have consciously 
evolved a standard of fair play for 
themselves, and the fact that numbers 
of women have made fine records in 
amateur and professional sports, would 
prove that the female of the species is 
perfectly capable of fair play. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that in the course 
of time women’s wider activities in 
the business world, their increased par- 
ticipation in sports, and their college 
training will breed in the sex as a 
whole a true sense of fair play. But 


that will hardly come to pass so long 
as society in general, and husbands in 
particular, continue to condone their 
lack of sportsmanship in the various 


walks of life. 















PUTTING BUSINESS BEFORE LIFE 


BY JESSE RAINSFORD SPRAGUE 


HE National Bank of Commerce 
in New York has recently pub- 
booklet in which the 
Bank’s clients are warned against a new 
enterprise that is being advertised by a 


lished a 


‘well-known concern.” The enterprise 
is intended as an aid to salesmanship. 
For a reasonable fee the promoters offer 
to place manufacturing corporations and 
others in touch with a hitherto neglected 
The advertisement to which the 
Bank refers is as follows: 


class. 


OLD MONEY IN NEW HANDS A SERVICE 


Here’s a service that will interest you,—- 
that is to say, if you are seeking prospects 
comprising individuals who have been left 
cash in amounts from $25,000 to millions of 
dollars. 

Through this service we give you daily 
beneficiaries of Wills for Man- 

the four other boroughs. We 


reports of 
hattan and 
give you full names, addresses, and amounts 
received, 


The writer of the National Bank of 
Commerce booklet satirizes the adver- 
tised service as evidencing a “unique 
spirit of enterprise,” and comments on 
the modern American tendency to 
accept anything as legitimate in business 
that produces gainful results. He in- 
timates, in effect, that salesmanship has 
overstepped the bounds of propriety, 
and that there is a tendency in certain 
quarters to claim for business the right 
of Way over life. 

Are these legitimate charges? Does 
modern American business tend to reduce 
the citizen to the status of a “ prospect’’? 
There have always been certain indi- 
viduals who push their commercial 


activities beyond the bounds of taste 
and who think of people only as con- 
sumers. There may be more such 
individuals now than there used to be. 
Yet the important question raised by 
the National Bank of Commerce booklet 
is this: How far have those who believe 
in the theory that business has the right 
of way over life been able to enforce their 
standards upon the general public? 

A fair test of the progress of any move- 
ment is the openness with which its 
sponsors express their ideas; and it must 
be admitted that an examination of the 
business press of the country shows a 
surprising number of journals which 
editorially advocate the most arbitrary 
methods of salesmanship. From a mul- 
tiplicity of examples I will present the 
following: The publication, Selling News, 
offers weekly cash prizes for winning 
sales ideas, and recently an award was 
made to Mr. J. L. Crenshaw for this 
fact-story: 


I started out on Saturday morning with 
three appointments with the Torrington 
Electric Cleaner. The first place I went, 
there was no one home; the next, a lady was 
sick; the third one postponed the appoint 
ment until the following Monday. 

I was determined I was going to demon- 
strate that cleaner before I gave up. ‘Turn- 
ing the corner after the last disappointment, 
I saw a lady shaking a rug out of a second 
story window. The door leading to her up- 
I went right in and 
up those stairs without knocking, greeting 
the lady with the remark, ‘‘ Well I am here 
right on time. What room do you wish me 
to start in?” 

She was very much surprised, assuring me 
that I had the wrong number. But during 


stairs rooms was open. 


























PUTTING 


my very courteous apologies, I had managed 
to get my cleaner connected and in action. 

The result was that I walked out minus 
the cleaner, plus her contract and a check for 
a substantial down payment. 

So a day starting with nothing but dis- 
appointments ended a perfect day by not 
giving up to those disappointments. 


Certainly one wishes Mr. Crenshaw 
well in his career as a never-say-die 
salesman, and trusts he will enjoy the 
money he earned on his sale of a Tor- 
rington Electric Cleaner, as well as the 
prize money offered by Selling News, the 
journal for Salesmen Who Want to 
Grow. Yet interesting as is the actual 
sales exploit, one’s imagination is inevit- 
ably more intrigued by the personality 
of Mr. Crenshaw himself. Did he dart 
up the stairway blithely, light-heartedly, 
or did he have to force himself to a dis- 
tasteful task from a sense of duty toward 
Just what were Mr. 
Crenshaw’s mental reactions when the 
lady assured him that he had the wrong 
number, and how did he word his very 
courteous apologies while he was getting 
his cleaner connected and in action? 

Of one thing we may be sure. Mr. 
Crenshaw believes business has the right 
life. But whether Mr. 
Crenshaw was born to this belief, or 
merely came to it through a period of 
intensive study and training, is a matter 
for further investigation. 

Much as one would wish to give Mr. 
Crenshaw full credit for originality of 
thought and action, there is strong 
evidence to the contrary. It is quite 
possible that his beliefs merely reflect 
the opinions of men in more authoritative 
We know, for example, that 
the editors of Selling News believe busi- 
ness has the right of way over life. 
Otherwise they would not have awarded 
Mr. Crenshaw a cash prize for his sales- 
manship exploit. Similar ideas are ex- 
pressed in many articles appearing in 
other business journals. Perhaps a 
glance at some of these editorial utter- 
ances may give us a more clear appraisal 
of Mr. Crenshaw’s mental background. 


his employers? 


of Way over 


positions. 
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Some editors recommend fear as a 
stimulus to salesmanship. In a business 
journal of national circulation there 
appears an article entitled, ““Make Your 
Salesmen Worry a Bit,” with the subtitle, 
“It Will Keep Them on Their Toes.” 

The text of the article is based upon an 
interview with the very successful dis- 
trict manager of a 

covering the entire country,” and 
on the subject of inspirational salesman- 
ship the district manager is made to say: 


“sales organization 


The man who goes to work for me does so 
I tell each of them very 


beginning: 


with his eyes open. 
frankly in the ‘I am going to 
assign these three or four counties to vou, 
and I hope you will produce enough business 
out of it so that I won’t even have to think 
about sending anybody else in to help you 
out. But I warn you right now that when- 
ever you begin to fall down on the job, Iam 
going to come in myself or send one of the 
other men in to get the business which we 
must get out of that territory—and I notify 
you now that you won't get a cent of com- 
mission out of this particular business, no 
matter how many calls you may have made 
on these prospects without closing them.” 
Another of my stunts is to twit one man 
about the good work of another until he is 
almost sore enough to be ready to fight. 
A few weeks ago I decided that one of my 
salesmen had spent quite enough time on a 
group of large prospects in his territory so I 
laid my plan to bring him into action. One 
of the stenographers in the office writes a 
hand very much like that of another salesman 
So I had 
this girl write these six names of prospects on 


who is this man’s pet aversion. 


a card and opposite each name she put a date 
two or three weeks in advance. Then we 
placed the card in the pigeonhole assigned to 
his enemy where the salesman couldn't help 
but see it. 

I was watching him out of the corner of my 
eye when he visited my office that day and 
examined the memorandum card in the other 
man’s box. His face turned white as his 
mind grasped the purport of the memoran- 
dum. Then his jaw set and he was strangely 
silent during the rest of his visit. But in less 
than a week he sent me signed orders from 
five of these delayed prospects. 
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One hopes that Mr. Crenshaw’s prize- 
winning exploit of salesmanship was 
inspired by no similar fear-inspiring 
intrigue on the part of his salesmanager. 
Fear is a weapon to be used only toward 
slaves; and Mr. Crenshaw is, one feels 
sure, a one hundred per cent free Ameri- 
can citizen. Yet there are weapons 
other than fear that may inspire to 
super-salesmanship. No free man, for 
example, will willingly lay himself open 
to ridicule; and perhaps it was in desper- 
ate defense of his natural dignity that 
Mr. Crenshaw invaded the home of an 
unoffending householder and attached his 
electric cleaner. One reads in another 
journal of country-wide circulation how 
the management of a prominent corpora- 
tion recently stimulated the members 
of its sales force by cleverly planned 
ridicule. 

There was a banquet, to which thirty 
of the corporation’s salesmen were bid- 
den. At one end of the banquet hall 
hung a chart showing their names and 
salesmanship records, and 


at the other end was a small table for the 
officers of the company. Then, stretching 
away was the table with thirty places. 

Place cards corresponded to the names on 
the chart. The best men sat up next to the 
officers and the poorest was at the foot. 

Then the meal was served. 

The man who ranked Number One was 
served with oysters, roast turkey, and a most 
elaborate ice. He had a special waiter 
placed behind his chair. 

Salesman Number Two had no oysters. 
Number Three had soup and roast beef and 
ice cream. 

And so it went on. Farther down the 
table there were plates of vegetable and beef 
stew, bowlsofchili concarne. Themanat the 
far end had a small plate of boiled beans and a 
couple of crackers, with only water to drink. 

It was an inexpensive contest, but never- 
theless full of real meaning. . . . Toward 
the conclusion of the meal the four men at the 
lower end of the table put in a request that 
the contest be renewed for a month so that 
they might have a chance to work their way 
up the table and be able to gloat over some 
other poor chaps eating boiled beans and 
drinking water. 
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One begins to suspect that Mr. 
Crenshaw’s peculiar technic of sales- 
manship was not entirely God-given: 
that he possessed originally a mere germ 
of talent for go-getting, and that this has 
been nurtured and brought to full flower 
by astute executives of corporations by 
which he has been employed. When 
Mr. Crenshaw saw the providentially 
open door leading to the upstairs apart- 
ment it is likely he had no thought of self, 
but acted upon impulses that reflected 
the teachings of a long line of sales- 
managers, and the earnest study of 
journals devoted to the interests of 
Salesmen Who Want to Grow. 


II 


One thing we do know, detinitely. 
High-powered salesmanship is a modern 
product and the theory that life exists for 
the benefit of business has come into 
being since the turn of the century. In 
my own business experience I recall a 
remark made by one of my employers 
during the Mauve Decade which now 
seems vastly significant. It was in the 
city of Greenville, South Carolina, where 
I chanced to have employment as third 
assistant salesperson with the firm of 
Snider and Greer, leading merchants of 
watches, jewelry, and chinaware. In 
itself the incident was trifling. 

As a matter of custom one of our great 
Main Street show windows was always 
decorated with a display of china soup 
tureens, teapots, silver-plated tilting ice 
pitchers, castors, and other popular items 
of the period; but also, according to 
custom, this display was seldom changed, 
and in the course of time the beauty of 
the various items became marred by 
accumulated dust and sometimes, I must 
confess, by fine-spun cobwebs. On the 


occasion of which I speak our display 
had reached a state where action was 
deemed necessary; and another young 
employee and myself offered to return 
to the store of an evening to effect a 
change. 

Captain Greer, a fine and courteous 
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gentleman, touched by our willingness, 
volunteered to keep us company. The 
armchair that he frequently occupied 
during business hours, tilted against the 
store front, was brought inside, and from 
this temporary throne he lent moral 
support to our activities. At length the 
soup tureens and tilting ice pitchers had 
been removed from the window, cleaned 
of dust and set upon a table to be dis- 
tributed upon the store shelving. The 
question arose as to a new window dis- 
play. Weasked Captain Greer as to his 
wishes. 

Then came his observation, so redolent 
of a civilization which the events of 
thirty years have all but driven out of 
America. He looked about the estab- 
lishment in a harassed manner, endeav- 
oring to decide the question. Finally 
lis glance fell on the impedimenta we 
had taken out of the window and placed 
upon the table for redistribution in 
stock. 

“You might as well put those things 
back again like they were,” he said 
genially. “No one pays attention to 
what’s in store windows. If people want 
to buy anything they come in here 
anyhow, and it isn’t good taste to try 
and make them buy what they don’t 
want.” 

Let us pass graciously over the un- 
worthy thought that Captain Greer’s 
orders may have been dictated by dis- 
inclination for energetic action rather 
than by sheer ethical bias. The signifi- 
cant fact is that his attitude reflected the 


prevailing spirit of the times. It was 
considered bad taste in Greenville, 
South Carolina, and all the other 


Greenvilles of America, to coerce people 
into buying one’s merchandise. The 
Mauve Decade was, indeed, no period 
for high-powered salesmanship. One 
hesitates to imagine what might have 
happened to the ambitious vendor who 
darted up a private stairway of Green- 
ville to demonstrate his electric cleaner. 
Even though he survived an angry 
citizenry, it is certain that no Magazine 
of Salesmanship would have awarded 
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One 
hesitates still more to imagine the fate of 
any corporation organized to sell names 
and addresses of Greenville widows and 
orphans who had been left cash in 
amounts from $25,000 upward. 
Decidedly, life took precedence over 


him a cash prize for his exploit. 


business in Greenville; yet on the 
whole both life and business went for- 
ward prosperously and pleasantly. We 
boasted a population of ten thousand 
but there no Chamber of 
Commerce; and the Luncheon Club idea 
was still fifteen years in the future, with 
its well-worked-out theory of Salesman- 
ship and Service. No journal of business 
described the methods of corporation 
executives who inspired their travel- 
ing to superhuman effort 
through fear or shame. The drummers 
for New York or Baltimore wholesale 
houses who came to Greenville did not 
have to make a “quota.” They put up 
at the Mansion House, called in a 
friendly way upon their merchant cus- 
tomers, and accepted with polite thanks 
any orders that were given them. I 
assume this sort of salesmanship to have 
been profitable to their houses, for the 
same drummers came year after year. 
In the stores along Main Street retail 
matters were conducted in similar fash- 
ion. In the Snider and Greer emporium 
there were no rules save the unwritten 
one that each person who entered was to 
be treated as a valued guest. If any of 
us had been detected in trying to sell a 
client something he did not wish, I 
imagine we would have been discharged; 
though as such a thing never happened it 
is impossible to aver this with authority. 

Greenville in those days had, I regret 
to state, something of a reputation as a 
“bad” town. It was the rendezvous 
and play-city for the adventurous spirits 
of a number of factory villages and a wide 
stretch of mountain country, and during 
my year of residence we averaged almost 
one shooting scrape per week. Yet I 
think none of these shootings occurred 
over a matter of business. The nearest 
approach to commercial crime occurred 


souls, was 


salesmen 
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in a gambling house one Saturday night 
when two gentlemen engaged in a game 
of California Jack. The score reached 
five points each, and on the next hand 
each gentleman made two points and 
each claimed the pot. It became then a 
question as to whether high-game or 
low-jack carried greater authority. In 
the ensuing argument the gentleman 
who had won high-game shot and unfor- 
tunately killed his opponent. He was 
later exonerated by a jury of twelve 
men, good and true, who doubtless be- 
lieved high-game really to have been the 
winning hand and the homicide, there- 
fore, justified. 

Although this affray bordered on the 
commercial, all the other shootings that 
I recall were absolutely free from any 
taint of venality. A man drew his pistol 
over affairs of the heart, over family 
feuds, or sometimes merely to prove 
himself a devil of a fellow. Life and 
business were two distinct matters, and 
life came first. 

But, surprisingly, business did not 
suffer under such conditions. It was, in 
fact, quite the reverse. ‘The drummers 
who came from New York and Baltimore 
wholesale houses were ordinarily genial 
fellows, chosen for ability to hold friend- 
ships rather than for cleverness in per- 
suading prospects to sign on the dotted 
line. One would have a strong imagina- 
tion indeed to conceive of one of the 
drummers of the nineties cringing under 
the threats of his salesmanager or 
shamefacedly eating beans at the end 
table on the occasion of a corporation 
banquet. Yet the absence of high- 
powered salesmanship had its advan- 
tages. As every business man knows, 
more commercial failures occur through 
overbuying than any other single reason. 
Because there was so little salesmanship 
pressure, merchants seldom overbought. 
Wholesale houses rarely lost money 


through bankruptcies of their retailer- 
customers. 

There was even a sort of left-handed 
business acumen in Captain Greer’s 
theory that people must not be tempted 
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into buying through too-attractive dis- 
plays in shop windows. We did not 
excite the public to enter our store, and 
so there were scarcely any “lookers.” 
Practically every person who came into 
the store was a purchaser if we had in 
stock what he wished. For that reason 
Snider and Greer required a smaller sales 
force to vend a certain volume of mer- 
chandise than would be the case to-day 
when two people out of three who enter 
stores do not buy. Another economy 
lay in the fact that there was practically 
no law-breaking for the sake of money. 
Is it an exaggeration to suggest that this 
happy state of affairs obtained in Green- 
ville because there was little salesmanship 
pressure and people therefore did not 
crave the possession of goods to the ex- 
tent that they would commit crimes to 
get goods? Perhaps this is too much to 
say; yet it is a fact that in the slow- 
selling nineties no Greenville merchant 
had to go to the expense of insuring his 
merchandise or his pay roll against 
theft or hold-up. 


IV 


The foregoing fairly represents the 
country’s composite Main Street of 
thirty years ago. How does it 
that American life has so changed in so 
short a time? There has been no such 
radical change in Europe. If our Mr. 
Crenshaw were an English salesman, or a 
French salesman, he would no more think 
of darting up a strange stairway to 
demonstrate his electric cleaner than 
his father would have thought of adopt- 
ing such a course in Greenville, South 
Carolina, in the eighteen-nineties. It is, 
indeed, our recent tendency to confer 
abnormal rights upon business to which 
European writers and statesmen allude 
when they speak of “the menace of 
Americanization.” 

Let us see if there may be some pecu- 
liarity of American tradition or char- 
acter by which high-powered salesman- 
ship has developed here, but has not 
developed in other countries. There is 
one particular tradition in which we differ 


come 
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from Europeans. In Europe it has long 
been recognized that everyone cannot 
have a fortune, and people adjust their 
lives accordingly. Our popular view- 
point is precisely opposite. We speak 
of America as the Land of Opportunity. 
We believe every American can be rich, 
has a right to be rich. 
an editorial appeared in the Hearst news- 
papers, written by Mr. Arthur Brisbane, 
containing the statement that there were 
at the time fifteen million automobiles in 
the United States. “But this is not 
enough,” Mr. Brisbane went on to say. 


Some years ago 


“There will not be enough automobiles 
in the United States until every Ameri- 
can family has its own car in its own 
garage.” 

I have no idea that Mr. Brisbane him- 
self believed this statement except in an 
Yet the editorial not only 
served the cause of high-powered sales- 
manship, but doubtless enhanced the 
value of the Hearst 
advertising media. It gave a sense of 
security, of optimism, to thousands of 
readers who were consequently turned 
into more liberal spenders than they 
would Its high 
moral tone subtly conveyed the impres- 


ideal sense. 


newspapers as 


have been otherwise. 


sion that ownership of a car and a garage 
was a patriotic duty. In the minds of 
those who took the editorial seriously 
salesmanship became linked with love of 
country. 

It is interesting to note how frequently, 
of late years, business and morality are 
linked together. In his message to the 
Eucharistic Congress held last year in 
the Chief Executive of the 
United States wrote: 


Chicago, 


Our country has long been under the 
imputation of putting too much emphasis on 
material things. Perhaps we have been the 
subject of that kind of criticism not so much 
because we are really more interested in 
material prosperity than others but because 
in that direction we have been more successful 
than others. 

If America is advancing economically .. . 
it is because of the deep religious convictions 
of its people. 
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Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, states in a 
recent magazine article: 


I am more and more convinced that busi- 
ness is one of humanity’s most promising 
instruments for its emancipation; that busi- 
ness... is to-day writing a new Magna 
Charta for the race. 


Perhaps it begins to be clear why pure 
salesmanship has attained greater au- 
thority in the United States than in 
Europe. Europeans have learned from 
long experience that mere ownership 
of goods has little to do with morality or 
the reverse. But in America, so recently 
emerged from hard pioneer conditions, it 
has been comparatively easy to confound 
goods with morality. When to this is 
added the natural predisposition of a 
sympathetic and _ intensely patriotic 
citizenry, it may readily be conceived 
that many people will be willing to 
sacrifice something of independence in 
order that business may be unhampered 
in its good work. 

High-powered selling in America has 
had another ally in the great capacity 
of the people for human sympathy. 
Americans are sympathetic. <A story of 
hard luck here wins instant sympathy 
and relief. This is a heritage of pioneer 
days when men had to be mutually 
helpful to live. Because of possibly 
quicker sympathies than Europeans 
we have allowed salesmanship greater 
privileges. Even though salesmanship 
verges upon the impertinent, we see in 
the salesman a human being who is 
trying to get on in the world, and we 
overlook his forwardness. 

Let us visualize again, this time from 
a psychological standpoint, the situation 
wherein Mr. Crenshaw suddenly ap- 
peared in a strange lady’s apartment and 
proceeded to demonstrate his electric 
cleaner. The lady’s first impulse was, 
doubtless, to order Mr. Crenshaw out. 
Had she been an English lady or a 
French lady, she would certainly have 
done so, and reported him to the police 
besides. But being American, the sym- 
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pathetic thought at once crossed her 
mind that here was a fellow human being 
wistfully eager to get on in the world, 
and as an American entitled to his chance 
at happiness. It did not occur to her, 
as it would have to one of her European 
sisters, that Mr. Crenshaw might have 
the trade of street-cleaner or 
hod-carrier and still be a reasonably 
happy man. Moreover in the back of 
her mind was the conviction, planted by 
the splendid sayings of eminent men, 
that no patriotic or religious person 
should stand in the way of business. It 
was the lady’s psychological background, 
one thinks, as much as Mr. Crenshaw’s 
salesmanship skill, that won him his sub- 
stantial down payment and his later 
reward at the hands of Selling News, the 
journal for Salesmen Who Want to Grow. 

We have wondered what sales argu- 
Mr. Crenshaw 


chosen 


ments may have em- 
ployed while attaching his electric 
cleaner. As an earnest salesman he 


doubtless studies the columns of the 
trade press for constructive suggestions 
Did Mr. Crenshaw’s 
shrewd glance detect a hint of egotism 
in the lady’s bearing? 
was clear. 


in salesmanship. 


If so, his course 
Recently a leading corpora- 
tion, the National Lead Company, has 
conducted a series of advertisements in 
popular American trade journals that 


give explicit instructions as to the 
handling of egotistic prospects. Al- 


though the National Lead Company’s 
counsel is primarily for salesmen of paints, 
vet Mr. Crenshaw could easily apply 
its principlestothe sale of electric cleaners: 


Flatter him on his standing in the com- 
munity. ‘Tell him that a man in his position 
cannot afford to neglect the appearance of 
his house. ‘Take the stand that his neighbors 
look to him to have a well-painted, attractive 
home. It is surprising how effective such a 
line of attack can be. 


But what if Mr. Crenshaw, upon 
entering the lady’s apartment, realized 
that she was not the person to be im- 
pressed by appeals to vanity? No 
matter. He has learned from influential 
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journals that the church is also an effec- 
tive ally to salesmanship. Perhaps 
while attaching his electric cleaner Mr. 
Crenshaw spoke of religious matters. 
The idea is explained in detail by Mr. 
Hugo A. Hahn in a recent issue of the 
Farm Journal Merchants Supplement: 


One of the most negligent things the 
business man does is not attending church on 
Sunday. ... The church is the common 
meeting ground of all mankind. It is the 
greatest institution of the community. .. . 
Suppose that next Saturday you say to 
Farmer Brown when he comes in, “John, 
bring the family in to-morrow; come in about 
10:30 a.m. We'll all go to church, and after 
church the Missis wants you and the family 
over to dinner.” . . . Now what would that 
mean to your business? It would create the 
closest feeling between you and the farmer. 
With this you will gain a confidence which 
will be so strong that it cannot be shaken. 
You will find that your churches will thrive 
and throw out the radiant light over the 
entire community. 

Along comes a man from a neighboring 
state to buy a farm-home. ‘The real-estate 
dealer gets hold of him and starts to work, 
and what does he say tohim? ‘We have the 
best little town on earth, four live churches.” 
Will he buy? Of course he will, and won’t 
even mind paying a few extra dollars for the 
land. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Crenshaw 
is a strictly one-price salesman and that 
he did not add a few extra dollars to the 
price of his electric cleaner in case he 
employed the methods recommended by 
the Farm Journal Merchants Supplement. 
But it may be that Mr. Crenshaw ap- 
pealed neither to the lady’s amour propre 
nor to her spiritual nature in putting 
over his sale. He may have resorted to 
physical violence. Extreme as this may 
appear, physical violence is considered a 
legitimate sales approach in certain 
quarters. Under the title, “How to 
Make a Dent in the Consumer,” the 
editor of Printer’s Ink recently lam- 
pooned this modern invention of high- 
powered business. The editor had 


recently read the report of a speech of the 
advertising manager of one of the oldest 
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This man said 
that his company had been offering to the 
trade a small table, with a railing around its 
top, to be used to display “specials,” at a 
point where it will be directly in the path of 
customers, whose attention will be attracted 
to the articles upon it when they fall over it, 
bump into it, knick their shins on it, or other- 


wholesale drug companies. 


wise come in contact with it. . . . Imprac- 
tical as it may seem, the advertising manager 
declared that these tables were in heavy 
demand and had been added to the catalogs 
of other wholesale druggists. 


After all, Mr. Crenshaw’s exploit does 
not seem so wonderful when one comes 
to know all the efforts that are con- 
stantly being made to establish the dic- 
tatorship of business. The wonder is 
that the Magazine of Salesmanship con- 
sidered it of enough importance to have 
awarded Mr. Crenshaw a cash prize. 


y 

Life was, it must be admitted, a bit 
more dignified in the days when sales- 
manship was less glorified. The impres- 
sion will not down that the selling of 
merchandise is accomplished at too high 
a cost when it is necessary to frighten or 
shame employees, to enlist the aid of 
the church, or to employ the stimulus of 
flattery on a country-wide scale. Let 
us see if these things are good business. 

During the preparation of this article 
I interviewed a leading executive of one 
of the most powerful banking institu- 
tions in New York City and in the course 
of conversation asked: “Do you, in 
scanning a corporation’s statement with 
view of making a loan, take into account 
the corporation’s methods of securing 
business? If the corporation, for ex- 
ample, has attained its position through 
what is termed high-powered selling, 
would that influence your decision in 
extending credit?” 
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i am permitted to quote the banker’s 
reply verbatim: 


We go further than merely withholding 
credit. I might mention the name of a very 
prominent corporation from which this bank 
has recently declined to accept an account. 
Yet the corporation’s financial position is at 
present absolutely sound. 
too much for its capital. 


Its debts are not 
Its volume of sales 
has shown an increase from year to year. 
It is paying substantial dividends. 

But here is the fly in the ointment: The 
corporation has built its business on extreme 
Each year it 
has decreed a certain volume of sales far in 
advance of the previous year and compelled 


high-pressure salesmanship. 


its dealers to dispose of its excess product 
under every sort of condition. It has forced 
its salesmen to make public nuisances of 
themselves. I think I am not unduly critical 
when I say the corporation has lowered the 
tone of American life. 

Some day the corporation will pay for 
these things. Already it has a healthy com- 
petitor that is doing business along lines of 
reasonable conservatism and making fair 
progress. The older corporation is in no 
position to meet competition. It has no 
organization worthy of the name. Secretly, 
the people who have done its high-powered 
work resent the things they have been com- 
pelled to do. If events ever begin to turn 
against it, the corporation’s decline will be 
sensational. 

These are the reasons why this bank 
declined the corporation’s proffered account. 
If we accept its business now when it is 
prosperous we can hardly refuse to come to its 
aid in case of adversity. We have thought 
best to stay out of the corporation’s affairs 
altogether. 


Admittedly, supersalesmanship makes 
for a shabby sort of civilization. In the 
last analysis, moreover, it is not even 
good for business. Perhaps my old 
friend Captain John Greer of Greenville 
spoke more wisely than he knew when he 
averred that it was poor policy to sell 
people what they did not want to buy. 























SIX EASY PIECES 


A STORY 


BY CLARENCE H. GAINES 


HE violin lesson scraped along: 


Tweedle, tweedle, tweedle—squeak; 
Tweedle, tweedle, tweedle—squawk! 


In his study adjoining the living room 
Andrew pretended to labor at his unsub- 
stantial task of authorship—a task of 
spinning straw into gold, or thistledown 
into silver—since, as he reflected, the 
material was of the lightest and the 
product, at best, none too valuable. 

Ethel, he was aware, was playing out 
of a thin, red book entitled Siz Easy 
Pieces. These compositions began de- 
liberately on do and, after a few modest 
ventures up and down the scale, duly 
arrived at do again. 

They were like the futile little excur- 
sions his mind was making. One began 
thinking with a certain mild expectation 
of getting somewhere, and then one said, 
“What is the use?” and returned to 
one’s previous state of mind. What 
was the good of thinking the same old 
thoughts about a wife who miraculously 
embodied one’s ideal, who had intelli- 
gence enough to know what was ex- 
pected of her, and yet perversely 
wouldn’t play the part? Of what use to 
go on thinking about a daughter who 
was quite capable of uniting in herself 
the subtle excellencies of a seraph and 
a “chum,” and preferred to be a 
flapper? 


That was Elizabeth; Ethel didn’t 
count. Of course, she ought to count! 


“Very nice,” he thought, “if I could be 


the sort of amiable dotard who consoles 
himself for his disappointment in every 


other member of his family by idolizing 
his youngest child! But...” The 
bare, unlovely truth presented itself to 
his mind: he did not like Ethel. He 
could not even feel sorry for her, except 
in the impersonal, theoretic way in which 
one pities children who are spoiled. 
Her mother made it impossible for any- 
one to feel sorry for Ethel. 

Easy enough to blame it all upon the 
“younger generation” or upon the de- 
generacy of the times! His mind re- 
volted at such banality. In order to 
save one’s mind alive one had to be, in 
these days, tolerant, or—curse the 
phrase !—*‘ broad-minded.” 

Elizabeth would come home when it 
suited her—not sooner, and she would 
not tell him where she had been or prom- 
ise not to do it again. The stage of 
promising not to do it again had passed 
with her along with the stage of being 
interested in fairy tales. What a beau- 
tiful phase that had been! There was 
nothing sweeter than Elizabeth’s inter- 
est in fairy tales when she was little. 
And how inexhaustibly inventive a 
story-teller he had been! Then, as she 
grew older, his creativeness had inex- 
plicably waned—merely, it seemed, be- 
cause she was older. It was really he 
who, through some mysterious compul- 
sion, had broken the elfin spell. 

No use in thinking about old times— 
not so very old, either, but irrecoverable. 
Better present worry than old regret, 
even if one had worry in its acute, per- 
nicious form, as Andrew incurably had 
it. On the contrary, any sort of senti- 
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ment was human and wholesome as com- 
pared with this insanity of worry. Or 
was it? Launcelot Gobbo’s alterna- 
tives, exactly! Either way, the fiend 
awaited him. 

The violin lesson wheezed along: 

“All ready, now: one and two, one and 
two. a 
“'Tweedle, tweedle, tweedle,” said the 
violin—and then, as usual, “ squeak!” 

Stories were impossible under the cir- 
cumstances—at least, the delicate, pol- 
ished, faintly optimistic affairs that 
were Andrew’s characteristic product. 
Stories written now would have the see- 
saw rhythm of a violin exercise and the 
feeling-tone of a soul that suffers with- 
out dignity. 

Suppose that just for once, instead of 
poetizing life with his wonted delicacy, 
he should write about what really inter- 
ested him. That seemed simple and 
sensible, as commonplace advice usu- 
ally does. In point of fact, however, it 
would be easier, he perceived, to tell 
what did not interest him than to par- 
ticularize his enthusiasms. 

“Adventure? No, no; I haven’t the 
faintest taste for it—never had. The 
younger generation? Emphatically not! 
Marriage? No, for obvious reasons. 
Ironic view of life? A silly, superficial, 
too easy pose. The simple life? Hell! 
Daughters? Oh, dear! Can it be that 
artificiality offers the only escape from 
the too personal?” 

Well, genius was said to ooze up 
from the subconscious, and this present 
bank and shoal of time gave as favorable 
an opportunity as any other for testing 
the theory. Foolish, of course, but it is 
a literary instinct to try to make use 
even of one’s own foolishness. Why 
not write whatever came to him, in 
whatever style Providence, Ethel’s 
fiddle, and his own aching nerves per- 
mitted? He drew a sheet of paper to- 
ward him and scrawled at the top of it, 
“Six Easy Pieces.” 

Once there was a man (his pencil 
moved almost automatically across the 
page) who set out to travel across the con- 
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tinent in a flivver. As he was attempting 
to cross the railroad tracks just inside the 
corporation limits of his native village his 
car was struck by a freight train. He 
escaped with his life, but never left the 
township afterwards. 

Andrew eyed the screed scornfully. 
“Did I write that?” was his inner 
query. 

Again he set his hand in motion. 
Facilely it wrote: 

Once there was a girl who desired to be- 
come a movie actress. So she dressed in 
her nicest clothes, rouged her cheeks, 
painted her lips, and obtained a position 
as waitress in an ice-cream parlor. Later 
she gave this up, married a young farmer, 
and led an estimable but excessively dull 
and laborious life. 

“This,” thought Andrew, “can 
scarcely represent what I really think 
about life! Or does it? Well, no mat- 
ter. Let’s see, you fool, what else you 
have in you.” 

The next story wrote itself without 
hesitation: 

In former times the old brick house near 
the school-building was inhabited by an ex- 
cessively good and puritanical man who 
secretly desired to have an adventure. Not 
possessing the native gift to plan wicked- 
ness, he built wp a romance about the vil- 
lage dressmaker, a spinster. The result 
was that she married him. His last days 
were melancholy. 

“Now what,” he asked himself seri- 
ously, “is this infernal do to which I so 
invariably return?” 

A little variation of the subject matter, 
he subconsciously felt, would be desir- 
able. Something rural suggested itself 
—an idyl. 

Obedient to the suggestion, his hand 
wrote: 

You know the steep hill about a mile 
north of the village, and the meandering 
brook which eventually meanders across 
the road at the foot of the hill. Once a farm- 
er accidentally upset a load of hay in that 
brook. The man who lived in the house 
with Doric pillars on the top of the hill 
suffered from profound ennui. So he 
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swathed one arm in bandages, put it in a 
sling, and going down to the brookside 
gave the sullen farmer superfluous advice 
as to the recovery of his hay. 

“The note, essentially,” he 
mused, “though in this particular ran- 
dom sampling of my brains, there seems 
to be a slight trace of wry humor—some- 
thing no one hitherto has discovered in 
The experiment was really divert- 
inghim. ‘Come, come,” he encouraged 
himself, “‘a little more of the purpose and 
color of life!” 

This time his hand wrote more slowly, 
as if under the constraint of a conscious 
idea: 

In my youth I was acquainted with a 
man who devoted all his intellectual ener- 
gies to playing checkers. 


same 


me.” 


On this one sub- 
ject he was truly erudite. His bearded 
dignity expressed the inward peace of a 
mind consecrated, despite the trials of a 
storekeeper, to the pursuit of truth. His 
recreation was growing peonies. He was 
happier than you are, my friend. 


There was a confused noise at the 
door—the kind of inarticulate sound 
that keeps the nerves taut with expec- 
tation when one is waiting for the ar- 
rival of a too long absent friend. Not 
the stir of the music teacher’s quiet de- 
parture, for the rhythmic squeaks had 
ceased long since. 

The door banged inward. He heard 
Elizabeth's voice in offhand greeting to 
Ethel. 

So she wasn’t dead or lost, this time. 
The sense of life as worth living came 
flooding over him; bright paths for a mo- 
ment appeared. He started to his feet. 
No hurry, though! His eye rested on 
his recent scrawls, and he had for an in- 
stant the somewhat vertiginous sensa- 
tion of being about to think what he had 
had no intention of thinking. 

“The trouble with those things,” the 
strange thought pronounced, “is that 
there is not a particle of heart in them.” 
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Then the thought, or the impulse that 
prompted it, flickered out, as a lighted 
match held in the fingers of one who 
gropes aghast in a dark passage is puffed 
out by some chilling draught that comes 
from God knows where, leaving only the 
charred match-stick in the fingers and a 
bright image on the retina. Andrew 
no longer felt like an inexperienced 
smoker who has inhaled a cigarette too 
deeply. 

The door slammed outward. The 
sound of gears being shifted became au- 
dible—then the definitely 
sound of wheels. 

He noticed that he had made his way 
into the hall, and that the words that 
seemed to have been uppermost in his 
mind for some time were incongruously 
enough, “Open Sesame.” That was a 
story which the little Elizabeth had 
never wearied of. And now had he, like 
Ali Baba, forgotten his talisman? 

“Of course,” he said aloud, “I don’t 
know what on earth I mean by heart. 
If I haven’t it why do I suffer?” 

Retiring once more to his den, he 
seized his pencil and wrote quite rap- 
idly: 

Once there was a man whose daughter 
was stolen from him by the fairies. With 
the aid of a wise woman he recovered her, 
but he was discontented because nothing 
seemed the same. So he asked the wise 
woman to help him. But she laughed him 
to scorn, saying, “’Tis fairy ills have 
fairy cures. The sorrow you've got is not 
real sorrow—for there’s no heart in it— 
better for you if it were; and real joy you'll 
never have. You’re not a bad man surely, 
but what do you want at all? The devil 
himself couldn’t cure you of being your- 
self.” So he went on living. 

“Oh, nonsense!” he muttered. 


departing 


“Life 


is life, and I have wasted a whole morn- 
ing.” 

Resolutely he applied himself once 
more to his endless literary task of spin- 
ning thistledown into silver. 
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FOOTNOTE ON THE WEST 


BY BERNARD DeVOTO 


NYONE can tell a New Englander 
from a Southerner by his speech. 
An expert phonetician can name 
the State from which a man comes, and 
usually the county, frequently the city, 
and sometimes the very street as well. 
There is, however, an enormous geo- 
graphical division of this country which 
has few dialectical peculiarities and none 
that the layman can distinguish. An 
expert, hearing a native of these parts, 
must listen attentively in order to 
classify the subject. The native will 
eventually betray himself by a few 
inconspicuous signs. He will say “laig” 
for “leg,’’ though he will not say “aig” 
for “egg.” He will say “jest” instead 
of “just,” though he will not say “jes- 
tice.” There is one sound which he 
will invariably butcher, the sound of au 
in such words as “haughty,” “naugh- 
ty,” “daughter,” and “August.” And, 
whatever his words, he will speak them 
in a tune that is just a little different, 
too little for untrained ears to identify, 
from that sung by any other group of 
Americans. It isa sort of rubato rhythm 
that retards the utterance of certain 
key-words in any sentence and, without 
stressing them, gives them the emphasis 
of prolonged time-intervals. This is the 
drawl, made notorious by one kind of 
fiction. The Southern drawl is a chant, 
but this drawl isa hesitation. And that, 
apart from differences of vocabulary, is 
about the sum of speech peculiarities 
in this vast portion of the country. It 
is a much smaller sum than that of the 
Middle West, New England, or the 
South. 
Now there may be significance in this 





fact. It may indicate something about 
the natives of these parts—may be an 
outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual identity. There are two 
ways of looking at it. One may remark 
that a people so barren of speech 
idiosyncrasies must be a dull and un- 
individual race. Or one may observe 
that theirs is probably the purest Eng- 
lish spoken on the continent. As a 
native of this section, one who faith- 
fully flattens the au to this day, I have 
never decided which point of view comes 
nearer to suggesting the truth about the 
Intermountain West. 

We are undoubtedly a race, we West- 
erners, though mostly we fail to under- 
stand the implications of our unity. If 
you are a Bostonian to whom Cincinnati 
seems so far west that it must be a 
Pacific port, or to whom Omaha is a 
State, you can offend us by lumping us 
as Westerners with Chicagoans, with the 
electorate who keep Senator LaFollette 
in office, and with the Ku Kluxers of 
Indiana. It is a graver offense to speak 
of us as Westerners along with Kansans, 
Nebraskans, and Iowans. But the out- 
rage we will not permit is your bland 
impulse to call us Westerners and then, 
without a filter, to apply the same term 
to the people of Los Angeles. If Cali- 
fornians are Westerners, then, be as- 
sured, we live in the State of Maine. 

Not the least hope that inspires this 
essay is the hope that I may help to 
attach to the word West the geographical 
implications it has in the part of the 
country to which it properly applies. 
Briefly, then, the West is the Inter- 
mountain West, the land that is domi- 
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nated by the Rocky Mountains. The 
fact that there are no ranges called the 
Rocky Mountains is only a minor para- 
dox in this wholly paradoxical land, and 
need disturb no one. Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah are 
West. Nevada is West by attraction. 
The eastern fringe of Washington and 
Oregon is West, but the rest of them is 
something else—littoral, or Pacific, or 
what you will, anything to indicate that 
the life lived there differs in funda- 
mental ways from that lived within the 
shadow of the Rockies. California is 
not West, oh, decidedly and emphati- 
eally and with all the insistence of our 
nature, California is not West. To our 
sorrow, Arizona and New Mexico are 
not West, for they are Southwest, and 
Spanish and Indian civilization separates 
them from us. We should like to claim 
them; we regret them more than any 
other part of the country, and much more 
(I cannot courteously point out how 
much more) than we regret California. 
The lines of this demarcation are sharp 
and the land that it sets off is an entity; 
it once had a separate civilization, and 
remnants of that civilization are part 
of us to-day. Actually, Cheyenne is 
not much farther west than North 
Platte, but spiritually, in thought and 
civilization, they are unmistakably dis- 
tinct. Cheyenne is West, whereas North 
Platte is Middle West. And, we must 
patiently insist, there is a difference. 
What is that difference? Perhaps I 
am no fit person to explain, for the 
necessities of the two professions I 
practice have forced me, the West being 
what it is, to spend a large part of my 
life elsewhere. Of the last twelve years, 
I have not spent a total of three in the 
West, and those three are the aggregate 
of temporary stays. And, it is only fair 
to confess, a number of newspapers in 
the West have accused me of intolerably 
misrepresenting my native land; and a 
number of organizations, of the kind that 
adopt Resolutions, have whereas-ed me 
half deaf with condemnation on the 
same grounds. But that is a custom of 
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the country and must not be thought of 
as heartfelt. And anyway, it is time 
that the Easterners who understand us, 
good folk like Mr. Struthers Burt, Mrs. 
Gerould, and Mrs. Rinehart, had some 
native annotations, and mine will do as 
well as any, pending the appearance 
of someone more acceptable to the 
luncheon-clubs. 


Il 


It happens that, while I write this, I 
am at the easternmost corner of Cape 
Cod, where the fog has not lifted for a 
total of twelve hours in four weeks. The 
last five years I have spent in Chicago, 
where, by local admission, there are two 
seasons, August and winter, the former 
occurring every fifth or sixth year, and 
where sunlight is as much a matter of 
rumor as the Southern The 
four years preceding the Chicago ordeal 
I spent in Boston, and the climate of 
Boston need not be more than alluded 
to. When I think back over these years 
of exile from the sun, I invariably con- 
clude that such punishments are visited 
on Westerners who were tourists in 
previous existences, and Kim’s Lama 
would understand them. 

The glory of the eagle, you will remem- 
ber, was looking at the sun. The West 
is the land of the eagle, for the sun shines 
there. Our sun is not an occasional 
visitor, for the unpoetic fact is that it 
shines on us thirty days (and from May 
to December, one more) out of thirty- 
one. Still less is it a reluctant lumines- 
cence veiled with mists. It is instead a 
vital, penetrating influence, a physical 
and a metaphysical immanence. It is a 
living element. As the elder god, it has 
been everywhere worshiped far oftener 
than any other, save in purely Nordic 
climates where as an absent god it has 
had an anonymous altar, and this vital 
principle moulds us Westerners from the 
moment we are conceived. Sunlight is 
bred in us. There is little chiaroscuro 
in our lives. We perhaps lose something 


Cross. 


in subtlety, bearing in mind that crepus- 
cular, mist-born attenuations of mood 
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are well thought of by the more correct 


intellectuals. But on the other hand, as 
sun-worshipers, as folk whose lives are 
swayed by the elder deity, we have 
moods that are distinctly pagan—and 
paganism, I understand, is championed 
by the same people. I have sometimes 
wondered how a hearty paganism was 
attainable in Manhattan, where the sun 
is mostly a mere nimbus in the sky. No 
doubt the will is accepted as the deed, 
and a good fearless talk in Somebody’s 
Stables will do as a substitute for such 
orgies as the Moquis or the Utes or the 
Blackfeet, or we Westerners, their 
vicars, indulge in at seasonable times. 
In the West, too, we have seasons. 
In the last twelve years I have seen but 
one spring, and for that heaven sent me 
back to the mountains. Here in the 
West the four seasons are distinct and 
they come at the appointed time. Life, 
literature, and art are all bound up with 
the seasons, and folklore attests their 
importance. In the spring, for instance, 
the earth proverbially makes the sun- 
wise turn, sap runs upward, nature 
germinates all about one, one’s blood 
leaps with the reawakening, and desire 
looking toward birth rises with the warm- 
ing earth. Folk festivals acknowledge 
the mystery of reawakening, whether 
as Easter or the Passover or the 
earthy frankness of the rites that Frazer 
discusses in The Golden Bough. Think 
now of spring as it comes to the fog- 
bound coast of New England, or, through 
and chill, to the Great Lakes. 
There is no sun in it, no warmth, no 
budding of an inner fire, and I won- 
der that maids are ever married in 
these climes, or children ever begotten. 


sleet 


For how can life make the sunwise 
turn when a chill wind is_ blowing 
black clouds off Lake Michigan to 


crowd the smoke pall still lower over 
Chicago? Jazz and hooch and periph- 
eral stimulation, I suppose, must 
supply the place of the vital principle 
itself. Well, in the West we are a 


responsive people, having spring to 
So with the other seasons. 


respond to. 
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You will find in our blood vestigial 
impulses that may mean to puzzled 
Easterners that we are emotional folk, 
but are really the promptings of the 
Beltane Fires and Allhallow Summer. 

Above all, the West is a beautiful 
country, even when it is hideous. It is, 
one must understand, both mountains 
and desert: they merge into each other, 
and you can step from one to its an- 
tithesis in three strides. At one hand 
will be a spruce forest or a field of 
melons, and at the other the ground will 
be corrupt with alkali and greasewood. 
You may choose either element or a 
blend of both. It takes a certain hardi- 
ness to choose the desert, for one who 
is not habituated to it is oppressed by 
desolation. But the choice is repaid. 
No other life is quite so rich in colors or 
perfumes, and none is so intimately 
aware of the basic rhythm of the earth, 
the blueprint plans of creation. In the 
West we say that when a man has once 
lived in the desert, he will come back to 
itagain. He will. 

But the mountains are more lovely 
still. It is no part of my purpose to 
describe them, for I have never been 
able to deal seriously with those who 
have not seen them. It is enough that 
nowhere in the West are vou out of sight 
of them. Men are impelled to love the 
countryside in which they live. There- 
fore it has always seemed to me a great 
pathos that the love of millions of people 
must be expended on the monotony, the 
swamps, the abortive hills, the flatness 
and the sameness of the Middle West. 
There will yet be a philosopher to explain 
the Middle West by its unimaginative 
landscape. That it is a soul-sick region 
is attested by its literature. Miss 
Cather, Mr. Sinclair Lewis, Mr. Floyd 
Dell, Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman-Julius, 
Miss Suckow, Mr. Frederick, Mr. 
Muilenberg, and lesser novelists are sig- 
nificantly unanimous in reporting its 
frustration, dullness, and spiritual insol- 
vency. The horizon of the Middle West 
is a flat ring, and nowhere that you go in 
it, save in upper Wisconsin, will you 
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find relief. It is monotonous as a picket 
fence, and its beauty is only that of flat 
surfaces, weak colors, and the tamed and 
cautious order of its farms. As a result, 
nervous depression is the commonplace 
mood of the Middle West. But in the 
West the horizon is a line of peaks, with 
gigantic perspectives, played over by 
barbaric colors that are a persistent fire 
in the mountain sun. 

This great beauty of line and color 
definitely preserves the West from the 
neurasthenias of the prairies. I do not 
mean to say that the typical Westerner 
is a beauty-lover. Far from it. But 
one does not have to be eloquent about 
beauty, or even to be aware of it, in 
order to obey its influence. A very 
platitude of psychology says that loveli- 
ness is a spiritual antiseptic, a tonic. 
It is an inoculation against melancholy, 
and its baleful fruits of compulsion and 
inhibition. And even the worst atrocity 
inflicted on the West, the fiction of 
cowboys and _ stage-robbers, recognizes 
Western certain 
spiritual resiliency backed by an inner 
serenity. The Westerner has a typical 
humorous irony, and the word I need to 
describe it is obviously “hard-boiled.” 
He does not join the bonanza hunts of 
the mind and spirit. He is the only 
practicing cynic in America. You will 
not palm off on him any kind of millen- 
nium whatsoever: political, economic, or 
social. You cannot drum up anywhere 
in the West a corporal’s guard of ad- 
herents to any plan for ushering in 
perfection the moment you 
unfold the standard in Indiana or Iowa, 
New York or California, oh, especially 
California, the mob rushing to raise it 
is a stampede. Nor will any swami, 
bahai, or mystical Hindu gatgoober 
convert him to concentration, rhythmic 
belly-breathing, or the music of the 
spheres. His soul is acidulous and 
tonic—because he has been reared in the 
hills. 

The West, too, is a dangerous country. 
Now it seems to me demonstrated that 
the harder you must labor to support 


as a characteristic a 


whereas 
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life in a country, the more life will 
recompense you with an affection for the 
severities you have labored in. An 
agonizing dawn-to-midnight battle with 
glacial bowlders and dismembered granite 
produced New England. The sweat of 
that swinking gave us the first autoch- 
thonous white civilization in this coun- 
try, and incidentally created a_ love 
of the New England countryside that 
has become proverbial if not odious. 
Something of that process is observable 
in the West to-day, where survival has 
never been possible except by the ut- 
most extremity of labor. St. Louis or 
Chicago or Des Moines cost but little in 
the building: economic necessity called 
them into life, and they grew as effort- 
lessly as trees. But Denver and Salt 
Lake City and Pocatello were thrust into 
the desert a thousand miles from eco- 
nomic support. They were like germs 
of life blown into a barren planet and 
their function must always be at its 
maximum if they were to persist. They 
and the ranches that are symbiotically 
joined with them were won from the 
desert. Not from the woods or the 
prairies, not from the river bottoms or 
the canebrakes, not from great alluvial 
plains where soil was forty feet deep and 
forty inches of rain fell every year, not 
from land that rioted with vegetation 
whether or not it was plowed—but from 
the desert. I have said that the West is 
a beautiful country, but I would point 
out that danger and terror have tradi- 
tionally a face of beauty. 

I am spending this summer in Massa- 
chusetts. The press is grave, for this is 
a drouth year and there has been a 
forest fire. I must be pardoned a little 
disdain. I have never lived a summer 
in the West when there were not forest 
fires within a day’s riding of my home, 
all summer Jong, or when the air of three 
States, each one of them larger than all 
New England, was not faintly acrid 
throughout August with the fires of 
another State five hundred miles away. 
This Massachusetts drouth has cut 


down the customary rainfall a full 
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And that quarter, in inches, is 


quarter. 
just precisely the total annual rainfall of 


the State where I was born. Two 
months ago, when I left Illinois, the 
press there was clamoring about the 
corn-borer, which might possibly destroy 
one-tenth of the crop. Two years ago, 
in the West, I rode through a valley in 
which one might have mislaid all of 
Illinois, and there a wearily familiar 
story was retold: armies of black beetles 
had come down out of the peaks, and 
there was no crop left at all. 

The point of all this is that in the 
West we are, far more than any other 
part of the country, in touch with the 
earth and subject to it. Its winds and 
drouths and plagues are not rumors or 
spectacles to us, but realities that we 
must deal with. We sometimes are 
resentful of the earth, and sometimes we 
actively hate and fear it, but we are 
never forgetful or disdainful of it. Our 
awareness is very deep, and this aware- 
ness is a fundamental characteristic of 
us and our land. I would like to linger 
on it and emphasize it, for I have an idea 
that, possessing it, we escape a damna- 
tion that is evident in certain other 
places. 


Ii 


The West, like all of America, was 
once frontier. It frontier, how- 
ever, longer and more vividly than any 
other part, and indeed you may still find 
portions of it where, alone in America, 
the frontier persists. Wherever home- 
stead land is still available the old heart- 
breaking war goes on. You may drive 
through parts of Idaho, of Wyoming, or 
Utah where the sagebrush is broken 
every few miles by a weather-worn 
shack. To the door of that shack a 
faded woman will come to gaze at the 
dust of your automobile till the horizon 
has risen above it, and somewhere, un- 
seen, her husband is hacking at the sage. 
But not the presence of the frontier but 
its memory is powerful in the West 
to-day. 

The frontier has created an extraordi- 


was 
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nary number of myths, and they have 
got themselves accepted as _ realities. 
So far as they make the rest of the world 
think of us in preposterous symbols, 
they do no great harm but rather add to 
our sum of laughter. But, alas, they 
have worked into our own thinking, and 
we see ourselves not as we are but as the 
myths have made us out to be. The 
result is only sometimes amusing, but it 
is always harmful to us and especially 
to our future. One myth, for instance, 
exhibits the West as the last great stand 
of American individualism—the place 
where a man dares to be himself against 
the world. Nothing could be more 
absurdly unrealistic. The West has 
never been individualistic and is not now. 
In the nature of things, no horde of in- 
dividualists could have existed in the 
desert to which the pioneers came. 
Only a completely co-operative group, 
who shared the rigors of the land 
and banded together to resist them, 
could have survived. The rapidity with 
which frontier communities set up local 
governments is evidence of this anti- 
individual necessity. Some of these 
were in fact so outrageously repressive 
that their memory is perpetuated in 
grins, but they were always effective. 
I will be forgiven if I find still stronger 
evidence in those executive bodies that 
had no shadow of legality, the vigilance 
committees. No doubt they were re- 
quired for the security of the common 
endeavor, and I rejoice in the realistic 
way in which they met the situation; but 
invariably, besides suppressing the des- 
perado, they quite 
guiltless citizens who happened to dis- 
please the majority. As John Gale 
almost wrote in a book I once attributed 
to him, the true individualist in the 
West was to be found at one end of a 
rope whose other end was in the hands 
of the vigilance committee. 
Consequently, the West has always 
lacked one essential of civilization, a 
nucleus of minority or unorthodox 
opinion. There has never been any 
dissent, and no one can name any 
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leader, political or social or philosophical 
or artistic, of heretical thought. The 
name of Senator Borah may perhaps 
occur to you, but alas, he is a Middle 
Westerner who obeyed the Horace 
Greeley tradition, and I suspect that his 
acceptance in the West is due to our 
realistic understanding that, however 
horribly he may revolt in oratory, in the 
end he invariably votes with the rest of 
us. No, we have never been on the 
side of change nor have we ever granted 
the right of a minority to exist. We 
crushed them at birth on the frontier, 
and so formed a habit that has come to 
be a conditioned response. The Brah- 
min of the Back Bay and the Tory 
everywhere will jealously preserve the 
right of an opponent to differ from him, 
for he understands that he must do so if 
he is to preserve his own identity. But 
the West has never mastered this ele- 
mentary principle, and its frontier tradi- 
tion of suppression is still supreme. It 
will permit no eccentricity whatsoever 
in dress, behavior, or belief —or anything 
else. 

If the folkways dictate the pasting 
of a bathing-girl on our windshields, we 
will create a corps of pasters to put them 
on all windshields found without them. 
If the Chamber of Commerce ordains 
a Smile-Damn-You!-week, there will be 
uniformed sentinels on the street-corners 
to make you smile. If we elect to hold 
a féte to commemorate the Pony 
Express or the coming of the railroad, 
and resolve to grow whiskers to revive 
the old days, then every male in town 
must If he demurs, a 
committee waits upon him and forbids 
him to shave till the celebration is over. 
If he still asserts his right to wear his 
hair with a difference, the committee 
calls again and reminds him of its 
economic power to enforce its orders. 
Perhaps he can’t grow a beard? Well, 
there is crépe-hair on the market. He is 


grow whiskers. 


a traitor, you see, for he has dared to 
oppose the community will, and he 
must be dealt with. 

In moments of exasperation I have 
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sometimes thought that this committee 
was the complete symbol of the West, 
and though it is not that, it does rep- 
resent a grave defect in our civilization. 
It is seconded by our complete inability 
to stand criticism. The New Yorker, 
or any other adequately civilized man, 
is always pleased when fault is found 
with his civilization; the Westerner is 
only convinced that the faultfinder is a 
bigamist, an embezzler, a Bolshevik, 
and probably an opprobrious kind of 
pervert as well. The West, he knows, 
is faultless—and only a corrupt and 
vicious man could pretend to see a 
flaw in it. Obviously a corrupt and 
vicious man is not entitled to the protec- 
tion of the law; wherefore, to the vigi- 
lance committee with him. 

Another favorite myth, and one that 
ties up neatly with this one, has to do 
with the nature of the pioneers. We 
will talk for hours about the superior 
quality of the emigrants who left the 
Kast for the rousing adventure of the 
The Pioneer means to us a 
heroic compound of all the virtues, and 
chiefly of courage and intelligence. The 
fact is that, apart from mining rushes 
which attracted all the less stable ele- 
ments of the East indiscriminately, 
there were just three classes from whom 
the bulk of the Western migration was 
made up: restless, unadjusted folk such 
as old soldiers, rivermen, and roust- 
abouts; people who for one reason or 
another had occasion to evade the law, 
whether the criminal code or bankruptcy 
proceedings; and, by far the largest 
class, those who were driven West by 
economic pressure, which is to say those 
who had found competition in the East 
too strenuous for them, which is to say 
further, the unfit. The typical pioneer 
was a middle-aged chap with a _half- 
grown family. He had been thrown out 
of work by a shutdown of Eastern mills 
or by foreclosure on his Middle-Western 
lands. What he expected in the West 
was only survival, only solvency, which 
may be expressed as free land. Though 
he came to work the land he was prob- 


desert. 
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ably not a farmer at all and certainly 


not a good farmer. If he had been the 
latter he would have stayed on his own 
acres which, wherever they might be, 
were incomparably richer and more 
easily worked than any he could find in 
the West. 

This fact joins up, on the one hand, 
with our aversion to personal freedom, 
and on the other hand it creates our 
The hand-clasp, you will 
remember, is a little stronger. Well, 
we have had our full share of the sump- 
tuary legislation that goes with that 
hand-clasp, and I need not specify it 
here but only refer the interested to 
the reports of our law-making bodies, 
which have loyally expressed our taboos. 
Instead, | mention the democracy of 
our business—which is strangely out 
of keeping with our native cynicism. 
We have got so used to the General 
Confession as a public institution that 
without a protest—nay, 
actually with the pride of democratic 
men—the Booster in the most awful 
purity of the type. And this is our 
heritage from inferior or defeated men— 
a great yearning to be as other men. 
Elsewhere, the Rotary badge may be 
laid away at bedtime or when men meet 
in secret over a pint of bootleg for the 
communion of male But the 
Western Booster counts it secret treason 
when he has slept without dreaming of 
giving Denver a million by 1930, or 
waked without invoking the god of 
Florida real estate over his toothbrush. 
For other Boosters there may be oc- 
casional recess and surcease from func- 
tion, but not for him. Tarantulas 
have stung him to make the West equal 
to the Middle West in vulgarity, in 
sameness, and in false values—and he 
will dance his and desirous 


democracy. 


we endure 


souls. 


obscene 


envy till he dies. 

And this great lust to make the West 
democratically identical with portions 
of the country it has the great good 
fortune not to resemble is our most 
pathetic and most ridiculous charac- 
teristic. 


In the nature of things the 
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West cannot be the Middle West, no 
matter how much we will the identity, 
and the will is in itself preposterous. 
It is the inferiority-yearning, of course, 
and it means that the Booster portion 
of the West does not understand its 
country or its people. To profane the 
sanctuary of the mountains with the 
barbarities of the prairies is to soil 
beauty and to defile purity and, gen- 
erally, to lay oneself open to the ribald 
laughter of the world. Fortunately, 
I repeat, it cannot be done. 


IV 


Whatever the date of its beginning, 
the bulk of Western settlement oc- 
curred during the Sixties and Seventies 
of the last century, an age almost in- 
credible to this generation. The Forties 
we can understand, the Eighties are 
familiar ground, but the cynical materi- 
alism that followed the Civil War is 
incomprehensible to-day, even in the 
proconsulate of an Executive who goes 
to the Middle West and dons rodeo- 
pants (not, you must understand, ranch- 
pants or chaparajos). In the Seventies 
the national taste reached the lowest 
level it has ever known. Look at the 
styles as they are preserved in Godey’s. 
Recall the society that was edified by 
Jim Fisk. Inspect an 1870 room in a 
museum and take note of the glassware, 
the furniture, and the decorations. 
Think back to the literature of Americz 
after Poe and Melville and Hawthorne 
had died and the New England school 
had spent its force, and before such 
people as Mark Twain and Henry 
James had emerged. It was a nadir. 

These tastes and sentiments, these 
intellectual and artistic impulses, the 
pioneers brought West with them. They 
at once took up their death-grapple with 
the soil, and the West has never thor- 
oughly outgrown their tastes. In its 
whole extent there are not more than a 
dozen public buildings that are even 
decent, and practically all of these are 
concentrated in Denver. There is no 
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Western architecture—no native archi- 
tecture developed from the Western soil 
and appropriate to the Western scene. 
The Southwest has achieved an archi- 
tecture, native, beautiful, and appro- 
priate, and southern California was on 
its way toward one before Iowa and the 
movies flooded it and put an end to all 
art. But not even a start has been 
made in the West. For all public 
purposes the Seventies are unchanged; 
for private purposes the Seventies have 
struck a compromise with the bungalow, 
and so an atrocity has begotten upon 
an absurdity a child that can only be 
called a monster. 

Neither is there any other native art 
in the West. The explanation for this 
grave lack must be the corrupt taste of 
our formative period and the actual 
poverty that has attended our struggle 
with the desert. Artists enough, cer- 
tainly, have been born in the West. A 
surprising number of the best in America 
—painters, writers, sculptors, and musi- 
cians—were born within sight of the 
peaks. To catalogue them here would 
be invidious, but I must mention one. 
Think of the poet, esthetician, critic, 
controversialist, and complete boule- 
vardier who is above all others the most 
utter of advanced folk—the purple- 
whiskered, fire-breathing, ring-tailed gy- 
ascutus to whom anyone’s else far- 
thest futurism is day before yesterday, 
the man who may be said to have in- 
vented E. E. Cummings and to have 
dreamed T. S. Eliot, the man who has 
created unassisted the gaudiest exot- 
icisms of our most febrile arts. Then 
think of the Idaho desert, drab with 
sage, white with alkali, torrid with sun, 
waterless peaks rising above it, heat- 
mirage distorting its horizons—a place 
where, one thinks, only the most nerve- 
of Mr. Mencken’s morons could 
survive. And then reflect that here, 
among the cowhands and the rattle- 
snakes, Ezra Pound was born. 

They are born in the West but there 
is no native culture to hold or nourish 
them. The art galleries of the West 


less 
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are non-existent; its journalism is me- 
diocre; its libraries are rudimentary; 
its museums are antique shops; its 
universities, all but one, are high- 
schools; its music does not exist outside 
of the movie houses. Now and then a 
Chamber of Commerce will get behind a 
traveling orchestra or opera company 
and boost it for the glory of Snakeville, 
or a Legislature will solemnly authorize 
a fourteen-by-twenty-four panorama of 
the discovery of antimony in Cactus 
Gulch. But, as yet, there is no popular 
toleration of art, and an artist means, 
to the typical Westerner, a queer chap 
who is deficient in virility or has some- 
thing the matter with his lungs. Where- 
fore our artists naturally stampede 
eastward, all of them that are worth a 
damn (I add the reservation to forestall 
the mail from Salt Lake City). I am 
not, however, particularly dismayed by 
this fact, for they go east from every- 
where west of the Hudson, and south 
from New England, and north from 
Baltimore. And there is one significant 
difference. I can think of no reason 
why an artist should go back to Kan- 
kakee or Memphis. But our Western 
artists come home, from time to time. 
As we say, when a man has once lived 
in the desert, he will come back. 
Finally, the Westerner not only has 
no desire for intimate beauty but dis- 
plays an ominous tendency to corrupt 
his countryside. I know of no city, 
town, or village in all the West that is 
beautiful in itself, apart from its setting. 
New England villages, merely by the 
use of white paint and the discreet 
grouping of elms and steeples and roses, 
are lovely in themselves; and in the 
South and along the Green Bay shore 
of Wisconsin one is constantly delighted 
by the human scene. But in the West, 
one must keep one’s eyes on the moun- 
tains or be constantly affronted not 
only by the unlovely buildings and 
groupings but also by an altogether 
unpardonable frowziness in their sur- 
roundings. If old abandoned mining 


shafts have sometimes been covered up, 
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then vast acreages of dumps neighbor 
with the city hall, and if sometimes the 
dumps have been suppressed, still no 
one has thought to paint the fences. 
And the West seems to have a diabolical 
determination to contaminate the moun- 
tains. You will hardly find a Podunk in 
all that expanse that has not its name or 
its initial in whitewashed cobblestones 
half-way up a commanding peak, illu- 
minated at night and usually accom- 
panied by a slogan as vulgar as the 
best minds can make it. Vast projects 
for covering the mountains with ginger- 
bread-work are always on foot: schemes 
to pipe a new waterfall here, to set a 
searchlight on a peak there, to build an 
artificial ice-cavern elsewhere, and so on. 
My native town, for instance, has thus 
far been too poor to carry out its cher- 
ished dreams, but some day it will be 
able to afford them and then the long 
yearning will be satisfied. In that day, 
from the tip of a peak that rises a mile 
above the city will swing a sky-sign 
which will blaze the blessed syllables 
of “Ogden”’ to all the world, and at the 
entrance to our loveliest canyon, between 
thousand feet 
high, there will be a thirty-foot arch of 
lath and plaster inscribed with some 
exquisite sentiment about the vales and 


hills. 


bastions of granite a 


y 
The conclusion is prophecy. It is 
apparent that when I have praised the 
West, in these pages, I have praised 
its countryside, and when I have re- 
buked it I have been talking about its 
cities. The Westerners, then, who are 
most in touch with the Western soil 
are altogether admirable, and it is only 
the towns that have gone a-whoring 
after the false gods of Boosterdom. 

This strange aberration is all the more 
surprising because it is unnatural and 
against God. The Rotary button is an 
alien badge in a Western lapel. In 
Omaha, in Dubuque, in Moline its 
wearers are born to it and their lives 
are rightfully devoted to the concepts 
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for which it stands. For the true func- 
tion of the Middle-Western town is to 
grow into a city, to increase the aggre- 
gate of its farm-loans and its bank- 
clearings, to bring more factory payrolls 
to its territory, and to aspire always 
upward till it has approximated as 
closely to Chicago as heaven will permit. 
But the West can never approximate 
Chicago. Our salvation is that we are 
earth-bound. Our enormous distances 
can never fill up. Hard facts of soil 
and climate and limited productivity 
will keep us always very much as we 
are. Denver can never become St. 
Louis, and never, never can Greasewood 
Corners become Peoria. 

We are, I have said, a naturally 


cynical people, and we have never 
bought stock in any millennium. We did 


not suffer fools gladly in the old days 
when our towns were jumping-off places; 
we do not suffer them gladly now, in 
places where we are still desperately 
wrestling with the desert; and I do 
not think we shall suffer them gladly 
anywhere much longer. This strange 
delusion that fools can make desert 
crossroads into metropolises by shouting 
and handclapping is one kind of millen- 
nial dream, and must eventually be 
recognized as one. In that day the West 
will arise with a strong laughter and will 
lovingly slay its Rotaries. 

The rest must follow naturally. The 
nach-Chicago ideal, with its luncheon- 
clubs and its bungalows and its bathing- 
girl posters, is an unhealthy cosmopol- 
itanism and quite alien to us. The 
Booster is a man who yearns to make the 
citizen of one Portland indistinguishable 
from the citizen of the other, whose 
heart is set on forcing San Francisco 
and New Orleans to duplicate each 
other, who sees perfection as a nation of 
standardized cities living standardized 
lives synchronously. This is cosmopol- 
itanism and it is dangerously allied to 
the dreams of revolutionists. Well, in 
the West we have been traditionally 
derisive of strangers, and we have 
resisted all their blights and vices but 
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this one. In that great day when we 
laugh our Boosters into paralysis, we 
will surge back to our native provin- 
cialism. We will rear us a great wall, 
man it with our Tenth Legion, and de- 
cree that no stranger shall tarry within it 
save he be silent, not giving tongue to 
his aberrant dreams. 

A more thorough-going provincialism, 
a recognition that our ways are not the 
ways of Grand Rapids, is what the West 
must some day achieve. The West for 
Westerners! We are a desert folk, and 
the moment we acknowledge the ultimate 
conditions of our estate, that moment we 
shall be saved. Left to ourselves, we 
will do very nicely. 
rid of alien 


Once we have got 


ideals and alien ideas, 
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together with alien arts and architectures 
and institutions, evolution and inbreed- 
ing will develop a native civilization. 
We are healthier and saner and less 
trusting than our neighbors on either 
side, and we live in the sun. Our in- 
heritance and the nature of our country- 
side are beyond the purchasing of others. 
When we come to admitting them and 
abiding by them, rather than aping the 
insanities of the mist-dwellers, well, in 
those days they shall look upon us, the 
foreign devils whom the tourist agencies 
bring among us, with a desolate and 
hopeless envy in their eyes. But, 
pending such a time, one remembers 
the bungalow and the plaster arch, 
and is dumb. 


INCOMING TIDE 


BY RALPH EMERSON HACKETT 


HAVE grown tired of being ever boundless, 
Burned by the Eastern sun, cooled by the West. 
Now in my body, infinite and soundless 


Wakes a de sire for rest, 


God, I have borne Your tempests in my deep, 
Crushed with Your strength the vanity of fools. 
Now let me find my valleys; let me sleep 

Once more in quiet pools. 
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HE duty of deans, I suppose, is 

to make colleges institutions of 

higher learning. The fruitlessness 
of their best efforts does not release them 
from the obligation of trying continually; 
hence it is unsportsmanlike to criticize 
them for their fierce and persistent efforts 
to introduce education into American 
colleges as one of the major interests. 
The deans represent the educational 
interest, and it’s a poor lawyer who can’t 
believe in his own case. 

But to grant that the dean is entitled 
to exemption from criticism for his ad- 
vocacy of education is not to imply that 
he is entitled to encouragement from 
the laity in his fight. An advocate’s 
duty is to make the best possible case 
consistent with the facts; but not even 
in the interest of his client is he morally 
justified in refusing to admit the facts. 
It seems to me that of late American 
educators have been inclined to claim a 
little more than is their just due. They 
demand that education be made the 
main business of the colleges—which 
is permissible for deans—but they also 
demand that the public join them in 
lamenting their failure to establish edu- 
cation—which is a little too much. 

Not long since a dean in one of the 
most awe-inspiring of American univer- 
sities pointed out to me that the Ameri- 
can A.B. is a bastard degree, without an 
equivalent in the educational system of 
any other civilized country, a degree 
without academic significance, without 
reason and without excuse. The holder 
of an American A.B., said this authority, 
is from the academic point of view noth- 
ing in particular, neither educated nor 








SHOULD OUR COLLEGES EDUCATE? 


BY GERALD W. JOHNSON 


illiterate, neither scholar nor ignoramus. 
He has received something more than 
the instruction indispensable to the 
making of a good mechanic, but not 
enough to make a man of science or of 
letters. Yet this nondescript product is 
the standard of education in America. 

This is undeniable, and it is natural, 
and no doubt proper, for the dean to be 
exercised over it. But it was obvious 
that he expected me to be shocked, too, 
and in that I found myself unable to 
oblige him. Suppose the American A.B. 
is a nondescript, a bastard degree, signify- 
ing nothing in scholarship. What of it? 

The dean would answer excitedly that 
it indicates that the colleges are not 
educating American youth. But what 
of that? Should they be educated? 


II 


The answer depends, of course, upon 
the definition of education. There are 
those who maintain that education may 
be defined as any process that tends to 
make men nobler, happier, stronger, and 
wiser; and that Americans might be 
improved by a great deal of education in 
that sense is not to be denied—at least not 
by one who is affiliated with neither the 
Ku Klux Klan nor the Republican Party. 

But to undergraduates, and to not a 
few faculty members education means 
taking a course of study leading to a 
degree. Specifically, to undergraduates 
it means the course leading to the A.B. 
degree, and to my friend the dean the 
courses leading to one of the doctorates, 
Ph., M., Se., or what not. He is sus- 
picious even of the A.M. 
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Now, far be it from me to decry the 
value of courses of study. I think they 
are fine, although I speak from obser- 
vation, rather than from experience. 
Being but a lowly Artium Baccalaureus 
myself, and that more by the grace of 
God and an indulgent examining com- 
mittee than by my own prowess, my 
acquaintance with courses of study is 
but sketchy. Nevertheless, such knowl- 
edge as I have of them supports the 
theory that they are altogether worthy. 

But it does not necessarily follow 
that they are the prime need of American 
youth, particularly of American under- 
graduates. Memories of my own college 
days, observation from the outside of 
students in half a dozen other institu- 
tions, and direct contact with them as 
a faculty member in a representative 
American university lead me to the con- 
viction that what the American college 
student needs—and what he gets—is not 
primarily education, but civilization. 

Perhaps this should come to him in the 
classroom; but does it? Where are the 
excitement, the stress and strain, the 
triumphs and defeats, the thrills, joys, 
bitterness, and lingering memories—in 


short, the kick—in a man’s college 
~areer? Inthe classroom? Sometimes, 


perhaps, but not in mine, my lords and 
gentlemen—as student and as teacher, 
assuredly not in mine. All the kick lay 
in what are well and unfavorably known 
as “student activities.” For some it 
was found on the athletic field, for some 
in the debating halls, for others in the 
Glee Club, or the Debating Society, or 
the frat house, or the student publica- 
tions, or the fascinating area of campus 
politics. The coach, not the professor, 
was the tyrannous but unchallenged 
master; and all the sad young men on 
the faculty observed with pain and agi- 
tation that students were coached so 
much and so incessantly that they hadn’t 
time to acquire an education while in 
college. 

But who created this condition? 
Why, the students, the lads who are 
putting up the time, the money, and the 
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energy expended in going to college, 
aided and abetted by alumni, that is, 
men who have themselves been to college 
and ever since have been slowly and 
painfully acquiring an education. 

Now, having been a college professor, 
I agree fervently with the dictum that a 
student has no sense. But neither has a 
bee, yet the hive is a marvel of organized 
efficiency. The fact that an individual 
student subordinates classroom work to 
other things means precisely nothing, 
but when half a million students do so 
it means a great deal. If American 
students as a class are going in for things 
not prescribed in the catalogue, the 
chances are that there is a flaw in 
the catalogue. The condition indicates 
that the things they need most are not 
in the catalogue. 

And what, indeed, are these prescrip- 
tions? They are adaptations of the 
courses of study originated in European, 
especially English, universities. Basic- 
ally, they represent the sort of thing 
required to educate the son of an English 
gentleman, that is to say, an Englishman 
who has inherited money. What it 
takes to make a scholar of an English 
gentleman’s son, that the catalogue has. 
But it is applied to the education of the 
sons of American farmers, storekeepers, 
plumbers, policemen, and _street-car 
conductors, who have not inherited 
money and have made enough to send 
their boys to college only by years of 
intense concentration on their jobs, to 
the exclusion of purely intellectual in- 
terests. Secondary education in every 
other country in the world—Revolu- 
tionary Russia perhaps excepted—has 
always been and is yet highly selective, 
restricted to an extremely small class. 
Only America has undertaken anything 
resembiing mass education in the higher 
branches. 

If America is making something of a 
mess of it, that need occasion no surprise. 
The first experiment along any line is 
likely to be messy. But for my part, I 


decline to believe that anything of the 
sort is happening, because I believe that 
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the students are rescuing the colleges in 
the teeth of the deans, professors, peda- 
gogical associations, and committees on 
academic standards. I think that the 
average American youth who goes to 
college gets something that he needs 
badly, in spite of the frantic efforts 
of the faculty to make him take some- 
thing that he needs less. 

There comes to mind the case of a boy 
who drifted into conversation with me 
one day after class. Theoretically, we 
were discussing some point in the day’s 
work, but the talk shuffied around until 
the point was lost and the chap began to 
talk of what really interested him, namely 
the Glee Club. Then it developed that 
two years in the University had resulted 
in one complete alteration in his point of 
view. To that extent the University 
had functioned in this man’s case, but it 
did not function in the classroom. 

He had come to the campus with the 
desire to make the Glee Club; for in his 
native village he had been a member of a 
notable street-corner quartet and loved 
to sing. But when he attended the 
first rehearsal he was appalled, for the 
Glee Club was working on a program of 
old German chorales and medieval 
Latin hymns. He would have walked 
out in disgust but for the fact that the 
Glee Club was, after all, an organization 
of considerable social prestige. So he 
continued to hang around at rehearsals 
and at his seventeenth hearing of Plorate, 
filii Israel it struck him with the force 
of a sensational discovery that the tune 
had a kick in it!) Then and there he was 
hooked, and into his subsequent suc- 
cessful effort to make the Glee Club he 
threw a passion, a fervor, a_single- 
minded devotion that would have been 
good for an A-plus in the most difficult 
course open to freshmen. 

As it was, he ended the term with 
more conditions than A’s, and at the 
end of the year he squeezed into the 
sophomore class by a sickeningly narrow 
margin. He made the Glee Club easily, 
almost brilliantly, but deans shook 
their heads over his case, and instruc- 
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tors lamented the folly of a young man 
with an excellent mind who frittered 
away his time on outside interests, 
spending a year and a thousand of his 
father’s dollars only to be left hanging 
on, so to speak, by his eyebrows. 

But as he talked to me that afternoon 
my sympathy with the faculty point of 
view began to waver. I had hammered 
at him all the year, and the dint I had 
made in his consciousness could, per- 
haps, be detected with a micrometer but 
certainly not with the unaided eye. But 
he had been hammered into a new shape, 
all the same. Johann Sebastian Bach 
and Georg Friedrich Handel had been 
working on him, and he had paid at- 
tention to them, if not to me; and I 
decline to admit in public that I think 
him a fool for doing so. He had learned 
little Latin and less Greek. But he had 
learned that Palestrina is not the name 
of the Holy Land, and he had lost com- 
pletely his former partiality for ‘The 
Red, Red Robin Comes a-Bob, Bob, 
Bobbin’.”” He had learned that music 
is an expression of civilization which 
affords to the intelligent listener a dozen 
kinds of pleasure apart from the tickling 
of his ears with concord of sweet sounds. 
Hence life will hereafter be to him inter- 
esting and amusing in a dozen new 
ways. As he talked to me that after- 
noon, with all his conditions lowering 
over his head, he was years farther along 
the road to becoming a civilized man 
than he was when he had heard Plorate, 


filii Israel only sixteen times. 


If 


We may say he should have had all 
this before he came to college. A boy 
raised in a highly civilized home, the son 
of parents with leisure, money, and 
intelligence, does not have to learn 
appreciation of music in the Glee Club, 
or sportsmanship on the football field, or 
readiness in the debating society, or 
manners in the frat house. He may 
lack familiarity with the worlds of sport, 
art, politics and good society, but he is 
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aware of their existence. He is in a 
position to appreciate and to begin as- 
similating the essence of civilization 
presented in the works of men of genius 
which are the material of classroom study. 

But masses of college students come 
to-day from homes in which the arts and 
graces of civilization are at most matters 
of hearsay; and they are not educable 
until they have had some experience of 
the matters of which the masters treat 
in their books. Student activities, for 
all their inanity, are to a certain extent 
a simulacrum of the world of the intel- 
lect, and participation in the affairs of 
this small world prepares the student 
for assimilation of information touching 
the great one. 

It is unfortunately true that this 
preparation is not absolutely essential 
to the reception and retention of in- 
formation, but only to its assimilation. 
The colleges are so perniciously efficient 
that they not infrequently graduate 
men without first civilizing them. These 
fill the world and, what is worse, college 
faculties with doctors of philosophy who 
are no more educated men than are so 
many Tennessee legislators, although 
they are stuffed with fantastic and per- 
fectly useless knowledge. 

There is probably nothing that can 
be done about this, or, rather, nothing 
that will be done about it. In view of 
our present mania for education mere 
advocacy of the abolition of a degree is 
something less than respectable. But to 
advocate the raising of standards is 
another thing. Why not raise the re- 
quirements of the Ph.D. by adding to 
the present examinations one or two de- 
signed to prove that the candidate is 
fit to live among civilized people? It 
should be simple enough. All that is 
necessary to clear him of the suspicion 
of monomania is to make sure that he 
knows something and can do something 
not related to his major, and unlikely in 
any conceivable circumstances to assist 
him in his career as a teacher. 

As touching knowledge, he might be 
required, for example, to identify the 
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finale of the César Franck sonata for 
piano and violin played on a talking ma- 
chine, or name the winners of the Ken- 
tucky derby for the last five years, or 
translate the cryptogram ABRHPOAE, 
or tell what three up and two to 
go means, or distinguish between the 
Widow Clicquot and the Widow of 
Windsor. As a test of virtuosity he 
might be given his choice among dancing 
the Black Bottom acceptably, driving 
not less than one hundred and twenty- 
five yards, walking a six-inch plank with 
five cocktails aboard, putting three 
place-kicks out of seven across the bar, 
or supporting a busted flush so im- 
pressively as to cause someone to throw 
down a pair of tens. 

If some such procedure were adopted, 
the total acreage of Ph.D.’s would be 
reduced, to be sure, but the value of the 
remaining crop would rise so sharply 
that the result would be a net gain. It 
would make it impossible for a man to 
be called educated until he had first been 
at least partially civilized. 

The American undergraduate has not 
known this, but he has felt it, dimly and 
vaguely. Somehow he is aware that 
when he comes to college he is not 
educable, and he casts around desper- 
ately for something to make him so. 

In student activities he discovers a 
makeshift. It is unfortunately true 
that by the time he becomes mentally 
adult, and, therefore, fit to receive an 
education, his college days are so nearly 
over that he has not time to be educated 
before a diploma is thrust upon him and 
he is thrust out. 

But does it follow that he has thrown 
away four years and anything from four 
to ten thousand dollars? I presume 
to doubi it. It is true that he is likely 
to spend from fifteen to fifty subsequent 
years snatching up odds and ends of 
knowledge that he would have received 
in school had he been able to assimilate 
it. But what of that? It amuses him 
and keeps him mentally fit; and the 
college did civilize him to the point at 
which he could assimilate information. 




















The man who thinks that American 
undergraduates are as a whole wasting a 
considerable proportion of their time 
and money simply has not lately come 
into intimate contact with college men. 
By chance I have had opportunity to 
compare collegians with young Ameri- 
cans selectively drafted into the Army. 
The best infantry regiment in the 
service might have the physical advan- 
tage over two thousand undergraduates 
taken at random, but beyond that the 
soldiers would have no show. And the 


physical superiority would not be great. 

And so, in spite of the clamor of deans 
and committees on academic standards, 
I am at ease in Zion. 
right. 


The boys are all 
They are frivolous and light- 
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minded. 
room. 


They are indolent in the class- 
They make perfect idiots of 
themselves over football and other im- 
becile contests. They pay the head 
coach twice as much money and ten 
times as much honor as they pay the 
college president because, being realists, 
they know the coach is worth the dif- 
They come out of college 
woefully ignorant of books. But they 
get their money’s worth, because they 
come out much more apt than they were 
when they went in to live like civilized 
men, and much less apt to join the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

I wish, indeed, that I were quite 
sure that my days are as profitably 
employed as theirs. 


ference. 


FOR SEVEN YEARS 


BY ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH 


HE is a lady who for seven years 
Has been like a tree blown on by an evil wind, 
The symmetry of its foliage is thinned, 
And if to the twisting boughs fruit still adheres 
It is small and bright and with a bitter sting— 
Only the roots have traced beneath the ground 
Tenacious patterns moving without sound, 


Only the bark grows thick and sheltering. 
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A STORY 


BY M. W. MOUNTJOY 


T’S a funny thing, the way it hap- 
pened. 
I think it was in 1924. 
Yes, 1924, because it was the same win- 
ter Jim Skelly froze two fingers off, 
driving over to look at the old fellow 
they pulled out of Connor’s Lake. 

I remember it late afternoon. 
The wind had been in the north, or 
nearly north, all day, and it was getting 
dark early. I sat around reading some 
catalogue and dozing all afternoon, I re- 
member, and it was about five when I 
got around to bank the fire and drain the 
pump and lock it. 

I was inside here, just ready to switch 
off the lights when I spied him come 
over the top of yonder hill and a minute 
later he roared in here. He was in a big 
Lincoln coupé and he had been driving 
her hard. Man, them big cars are fine 
things. I knew the minute he brought 
her up she was the livest thing under 
that canopy. 


was 


If you've been around cars much, you 
can tell just like you used to could tell 
about Do you know what I 
mean? 

Well, he jumped out from under the 
wheel. ‘Fill her up,” he says. He had 
on a khaki jacket and breeches but 
no hat, and he immediately lights a 
cigarette. 

“You'll have to put that out first,” I 
says, and he looked at the cigarette and 
then at me as if he didn’t know he’d lit 
one, and flicked it into the snow. 

It was getting pretty gray by now, and 
that little carbon bulb under the canopy 


he rses. 


never lit things up very well. The car 
was still breathing hard. Every once in 
a while the water around the motor 
would turn over with a thump or two. 
There ain’t another sound like it. 

Well, I took the cap off the gas tank 
and stuck down a rule to get an idea how 
much she needed. There was just about 
an inch in the bottom. He was watch- 
ing me. 

“You're lucky to make it,” I says. 
He looked at me a minute and then 
says: 

“Yeh?” 

“Sure,” I says. “‘You’d never made 
Tawas, and if you’d got here five minutes 
later you'd have missed me. This is the 
only station along this road in the win- 
ter, and yours is the fifth car that’s 
passed to-day.” 

Of course there is a couple more open 
along here now, but they’re boarded up 
in the fall. There ain’t enough in it for 
more than one after the tourist season. 
If the rest didn’t close, I would. But 
seeing I been here the longest, they sort 
of grant me the privilege. I never men- 
tioned it to any of them. 

“Lucky, eh?” he says. 

“Sure,” I says. 

Well, I filled the tank, and that sort of 
gave me a good day for the wintertime. 
She had quieted down now and that 
made me feel better. I always feel a 


little excited myself working around a 
big car that’s all het up. 

“Better look at the oil, too,” he says. 
He was lighting another cigarette, but I 
didn’t say nothing to him. 


He was 
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a fine-looking man somewhere between 
thirty-five and forty, I should say. He 
looked kind of pale under that carbon 
light, and I could tell he was nervous, 
the quick way he’d strike a match and 
snap it into the snow. But he wasn’t 
built like the nervous type. I figured he 
might have been drinking some. 

Well, I came in here and got a flash 
and a quart of medium-heavy oil. 
When I came out he was sitting on the 
running board with his elbows on his 
knees and his head in his hands. I 
went around to the other side of the car 
and used the flash to find the locks on 
the hood. 

Well, sir, strapped there between the 
hood and the fender was just about the 
biggest buck I ever seen. I let the flash 
run over him and he was a beauty. He 
was upside down, and you could see his 
long, wheat-yellow belly. His neck was 
fine and full. I felt of him, and of 
course he was cold and stiff. But he 
didn’t look cold even with his slender 
legs in the air and the light frost all over 
him. He looked warm and full. God, 
he was a beautiful creature—even there 
on his back. 

I had some trouble getting the hood 
up. She needed oil, too. I poured the 
quart into her over the buck’s belly. 
Then I went back for more. He was 
lying down with his back against the 
curve of the front fender and his legs 
along the running board, with his eyes 
closed, smoking. 

“Well,” I says, “it looks to me as if 
somebody had some luck.” 

“Yes?” he says. “What makes you 
think so?”’ He didn’t open his eyes. 

“Well,” I says, “with the law allowing 
a man one buck a season, and with you 
with about the finest animal I ever seen 
brought out of those woods, I'd say 
somebody had some luck.” 

He smiled a little. 

It was pretty dark by now and be- 
ginning to snow again. A slow, quiet 
snow. The wind had died down. I 
brought out a couple more quarts, and 
they sent the gauge up nicely. Then I 
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put the hood down carefully and locked 
it. I let the flash run over that buck 
again. The gash was in his neck just 
above the chest. 

“So you think I’m lucky?” he says. 
He’d walked around the back of the car 
and was standing behind me. I didn’t 
see him come, and it kind of startled me. 

“Well,” I says, “you may say it 
wasn’t luck at all. You may say it was 
just a good, clean shot. But [I still 
maintain it was luck that gave you the 
biggest buck in those woods to shoot at.” 

The way he looked at me I got the 
idea for the first time he was going to 
say more than six words. But then he 
looked up the road. 

“How far up did you get him?” 
I asks. 

“T didn’t,” he says. 
my son.” 

“Oh,” I says. He didn’t look old 
enough to have a grown son. “Did you 
leave the boy up there?” 

“No,” he says. “I brought him with 
me. I'm bringing them home together. 
He’s in there.” 

He pointed into the coupé. It was 
dark inside and you couldn’t see any- 
thing. I hadn’t thought of looking 
before, because I figured the man must 
be travelling alone. It seemed kind of 
funny, for there ain’t many who come 
up here deer hunting alone. Usually 
come in twos or fours or sixes. But I 
figured he might be coming back alone 
on account of business or something 
like that. He looked like a man of some 
account, and of course corner grocers 
don’t drive Lincolns. 

Well, I thought, the kid must be asleep 
in there. 

‘How old is he?” I says. 

“Fifteen,” he says. 

“Well,” I says, “he sure is a lucky 
kid.” 

“Yes?” he says. 

“Sure,” I says. “I know how my 
kid would feel if he brought home an 
animal like that. He’d be like to burst.” 
“Oh, you got a boy?” he says. 
“One,” I says. 


“He belongs to 
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He looked up the road again and 
closed his eyes. I was getting cold 
standing there with the empty bottles 
and the flash in my bare hands. He 
didn’t have hat or coat on. 

“What’s his name?” he says suddenly. 

“John,” I says. 

“*Mine’s named Franklin,” he says. 
“His mother named him.” 

What the hell, I thought, but I says: 
“Well, he’s a lucky kid, anyhow.” 

‘“*Where is your boy now?” he says. 

“Home with the missus, I guess,” I 
says. 

**Here’s mine,” he says. He reached 
over and took the flash out of my hand, 
and he was trembling. It was getting 
funnier all the time. I couldn’t smell 
liquor on him. 

Well, he stepped over and opened the 
door of the car and motioned for me to 
step over too. I suddenly got the idea 
he’d been wanting to open that door and 
show me all along. He seemed anxious 
to show somebody, it didn’t matter who, 
I guess. I just happened to be the only 
one around. 

Well, I stepped over and he turned the 
flash inside the car. The kid was 
wrapped in a plaid blanket low in the 
seat with his legs up under the dash. 
There was a leather strap around the 
blanket to keep it tight about him, I 
guess. Just his curly head was sticking 
out. 

It was easy to see he wasdead. There 
was a hard trickle of blood running out 
of his hair and over his cheek and down 
under the blanket. He was a good- 
looking kid. His hair was yellow and, if 
you stood so you couldn’t see the blood 
on the farther cheek, his face looked 
almost like a carving. It was so white 
and clear. 

Seeing him there didn’t surprise me so 
much as you might think. The old 
man had been acting so queer. 

“How did it happen?” I asks. 

“Shot,” he says. 

“I know,” I says, “I 
come out that way. 
who did it?” 


a lot 
know 


seen 
Do you 
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“Yes,” he says. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
I says. 

“IT don’t know yet,” he says. I 
looked at him and he had a sort of sickly, 
sad smile on his face. “I did it,” he 
says. 

“Are you sure?”’ I says. 

“Yes,” he says. 

I took the flash and came back in 
here. ‘Better come in and get warm,” 
I says. 

It was black outside by that time and 
the wind was picking up again. The 
stove was still warm, and we both stood 
over it, and I rubbed my hands. Then 
I sat down and he sat down, too. One 
minute he seemed anxious to go and the 
next he seemed anxious to stay. I knew 
it was way after five and the missus 
would be sore. 

“That’s too bad,” I says. 

“What would your wife do if you 
brought home your boy like that?” he 
says. 

“God,” I says, “I don’t know.’ 

“Would she cry or faint?” 

“IT don’t know,” I says. 

“T don’t believe Sylvia would cry,” 
he says. “What would you do, walk 
in and tell her first? Or would you wire 
her?” 

“T wouldn’t wire her,” I says. 

“No?” he says. 

“IT might just carry him in and put 
him on the bed,” I says. 

“Christ,” he says, “it'll be terrible.” 
He was sitting on that keg and rubbing 
the palms of his hands hard against his 
knees. I sure felt sorry for him. He lit 
another cigarette and I didn’t have the 
heart to tell him to put it out, but when 
he was going to toss the match away I 
says, “Give it to me,” and I put it in the 
stove. 

It seems he was their only kid. Kind 
of amamma’s boy, I gathered. Not 
girlish, you understand, but not extra 
strong. His ma was just wild about 
him, I guess, and wouldn’t let him out 
much. Well, it seems the old man had 


, 


been trying for a couple years to get her 
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to let him take the boy north with him. 
They got a small lodge up above Long 
Lake. : 

Well, they’d been up there three or 
four days, I gathered, when the kid, 
always walking a little ahead of the old 
man, came upon this buck on the edge 
of a small clearing and without a word 
from the old man, plunked him dead. 
They had a time bringing him in. 

It seems they only had one more day 
then before the old man had to be back, 
so they went out early again the next 
morning. 

He’d never out without his 
quota, he says, and the fact that the 
kid had brought down such a fine 
specimen made him all the more anxious. 
Late in the afternoon they were coming 


come 


back, it seems, without having seen a 
thing. The kid was running here and 


there like a hound dog. 

Well, I guess the old man got a little 
careless at the last, and when he saw 
some brush ahead of him break, he shot. 
The kid fell without a sound, he said, 
and he found him belly down over an old 
pine log. He caught just the edge of the 
charge. 

All of a sudden he jumped up and 
stepped on his cigarette and went out 
the door. 

“Do you suppose she’s got plenty of 
water?” I calls to him. 

“Better look,” he says and crawls 
under the wheel. 

I went out and got a bucket and 
filled her up. I hadn’t got the cap back 
on before he had the motor roaring. 
“Well, she’s full up,” I says. 

“How far to Tawas?”’ he says. 
“About seventeen mile,” I says. 
“Straight along this road?” he says. 
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“Yes,” I says, “except for that jog at 
the culvert a mile up.” 

“Is it bad?” he says. 

“Well,” I says, “it’s pretty sharp and 
it’s icy.” 

“Just a mile up?” he says. 

“Just a mile,” I says. We were yell- 
ing at each other for he had the motor 
roaring. He threw her into gear and 
tore out from under the canopy. I re- 
membered then that he hadn’t paid me, 
and I yelled at him. He heard me, but 
I guess he thought I was just yelling 
more directions, because he just turned 
and waved at me. 

Well, I looked at my watch and it was 
after six. The snow was coming down 
faster and it was getting colder. I put 
out all the lights and locked up the 
shanty and started up the road. I re- 
membered that I had given away twenty 
gallon of gas and three quarts of oil, but 
it didn’t seem to bother me. The ruts 
in the road were filling up fast. I re- 
membered I could probably have ridden 
as far as the house with him, but I was 
glad I didn’t. It would have been hell 
sitting between that man and his kid. 

Well, next day I wasn’t open more 
than an hour when Jim Skelly, the un- 
der-sheriff, pulls up and tells me how 
they just found a man, a boy, and a big 
buck all minced up together under a big 
coupé below the culvert. It seems they 
missed the turn, jumped the culvert, and 
ended up against Old Hoskin’s elm fifty 
or sixty feet above. Jim said the car 
must have been travelling at least sixty- 
five or seventy. And after me warning 
him just before he left. 

Well, he was pretty upset, and I guess 
when a man’s in a fix like that he don’t 
care much anyhow. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT FASCIST CENSORSHIP 


BY GEORGE SELDES 


66 E ARE bound by the worst 
censorship ever imposed. We 
must not write anything that 

might reflect on the Fascisti. We are 
confined to an apology for political 
assassination. It broke my heart not to 
be able to report the Matteotti case as it 
should be done, but it would have meant 
arrest and expulsion from Italy.” 

To me this extract from a letter writ- 
ten by one of America’s best-known 
newspapermen, one who is still resident 
in Rome and who is proud to call himself 
a friend and admirer of Mussolini, is 
the most illuminating protest against 
the press situation in Europe to-day. 
Similar letters could be written not only 
about conditions in Italy, but in Russia, 
Spain, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Poland, and many other nations, colo- 
nies, and mandated territories in which 
foreign offices and military establish- 
ments make constant efforts to prevent 
truthful news from reaching America 
and to keep journalists in hand by the 
daily threat of deportation. 

Ten years ago when I first came to 
Europe censorship was universal. More- 
over, in time of war, with frontiers 
closed and every agency of international 
communications heavily guarded, it 
was effective. Since the armistice cen- 
sorship as we knew it in war time has 
continued or reappeared occasionally in 
almost every part of the continent; and 
to-day, being largely ineffective by itself 
under peace conditions, it is supple- 
mented by a subtler, more refined, 


diplomatic, and altogether more vicious 
system. 
Italy and Russia are the best examples 


of all that is old and new in the art of 
suppression. In both countries you will 
find the stupid blue pencil at work on 
vables, altering news, inserting propa- 
ganda, sometimes destroying dispatches 
completely; and side by side with these 
antiquated, discredited, and largely 
futile methods you will find the new 
policy of terrorism, or if you prefer a 
milder term, intimidation. 

I went to Italy as the representative 
of an American newspaper after nearly 
two years as a correspondent in Berlin. 
I had previously been forced to leave 
Russia because I would not submit to 
the Bolshevik censorship; but I felt I 
had a right to expect that in Rome | 
should find comparative journalistic 
freedom. This was to be a permanent 
assignment; it followed four profes- 
sional trips to Italy from the years 1919 
to 1925, during the first of which I had 
reported the communist uprising in 
Milan and Turin and had visited Fiume, 
where the romantic d’Annunzio had 
organized the black-shirted, black-fezzed 
Arditi who were later to form the 
swashbuckling leaders of the Fascist 
militia. 

I was soon disillusioned. “‘ You must 
watch yourself here; you cannot write 
about the Fascisti as you do about 
politics in defeated Germany,” everyone 
at the Casa della Stampa Esteri, the 
press club, warned me. “You'll be 
expelled if you tell everything.” 

“Is there a censorship?” I asked. 

“There is, for the local press; you 
won't get much information from the 
papers; sometimes there is some news in 
the first editions, but the censor cuts it 
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to bits. There is no official censorship 
over cables. We wish there were. 
But the foreign office watches you, 
delays your cables, sometimes suppresses 
them, sometimes alters them. It’s all 
done secretly. And if you write any- 
thing unfavorable to Fascism you will 
be expelled.” 

Within a few weeks I received a 
letter from the American Ambassador 
asking me to call. Mr. Fletcher was 
He began by assuring me 
that he had informed Dino Grandi, the 
Under-secretary of State, that my news 
dispatches were no business of the 
Yet had consented to 
transmit to me a warning from Mus- 
solini. Mussolini didn’t like my work. 

Strange how these grand dictators 
sitting in their Kremlins and_ their 
Palazzos always have time to look into 
some reporter’s dispatches! Yet true. 
Almost everyone who has ever inter- 
viewed Mussoliniand Trotsky or Tchitch- 
erin will remember the colored pencil 
scanning the columns of the local or 
foreign papers. These great men seem 
to care so much for public opinion! 

The Ambassador and I discussed the 
news to which the Fascist chieftains had 
objected. Certainly not to any item of 
the grandiose plans for a world-conquer- 
ing army and navy, for magnificent 
colonies, for Italianization of the Medi- 
terranean, for the “battle of the wheat” 
to make Italy self-supporting in food; not 
to my reports of the fight to stabilize the 
lira, or of the efforts to obtain a loan from 
American bankers. Certainly not to 
any of these items which came up almost 
daily in the carbon files. But there was 
an item about the persistent troubles 
due to the unpunished Matteotti murder, 
and there was another telegram about 
the revolt of five political parties under 
the leadership of Amendola, the only 
strong force left to the Aventine, the 
Opposition. 

After a long talk with the Ambassador, 
who seemed to sympathize with the 
difficulties of the American reporters in 
giving the two sides of the Fascist case, 


apologetic. 


Embassy. he 
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I wrote a long letter to the Foreign 
Office. It said in part: 


It would not be honest for the Paris cor- 
respondent to give only the radical-socialist 
viewpoint, the Berlin correspondent to give 
only the coalition viewpoint or the Moscow 
correspondent to state the successes of 
Bolshevism and leave out the Soviet ter- 
rorism. For the same reason it is necessary 
for the Rome correspondent to give more 
than the official Fascist press viewpoint. 

We are required to give the facts, to relate 
happenings; not viewpoints of foreign gov- 
ernments, but facts of interest to the 
American viewpoint. The American people 
are not satisfied with official governmental 
statements alone. The bankers, tourists, 
holders of foreign bonds, business men, 
the foreign-born, want the journalists to tell 
them the truths which the consuls and 
ambassadors send to the State Department 
in confidence. Sometimes this is most 
difficult, especially where censorship prevails, 
as in Bolshevist Russia. If you permit me 
to speak frankly, I will say that the greatest 
alarm prevailed in America when the Italian 
censorship was announced, and even to-day 
the greatest suspicion attaches to Italian 
news. Even your great friend, the cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press, repre- 
sentative of a co-operative society known for 
its disinterestedness, objectivity and honesty, 
has been forced to mail his telegrams to 
Paris this week, and from there these news 


items affecting Italy’s foreign relations 
have been disseminated throughout the 
world. 


My duty is to my American employers, 
who ask a fair, unprejudiced report of facts, 
and I must give both sides to every question. 
If you would read all my telegrams for the 
past three months I am sure you will with- 
draw your charge that they are “tendacious 
and alarming.” They are a recital of 
events as they happen. I hope I have made 
my position clear. 


There was no immediate reply. In 
the next two months muck happened to 
bolster Fascist credit abroad, but the 
Matteotti affair stalked like a hundred 
ghosts of Banquo through every Fascist 
ministry, every session of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and every editorial room. 
Fascist signs appeared: “‘ We have 6,700 
martyrs, the Opposition one.” Every 
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department of the government was 
furiously working to eliminate’ the 
Matteotti case from the public mind, 
and about once a week some important 
incident warranted a cable in which the 
assassinated deputy was mentioned. 
My Italian assistant was approached 
by a minor official of the press bureau 
with the request that we refrain from 
naming Matteotti. “No correspondent 
of any nationality is mentioning this 
affair,’ the agent said, “and it will lead 
to unpleasantness if your paper persists.” 
“But the Matteotti case is the biggest 
news item in Italy; it involves the future 
of Fascism; it is the outstanding subject 
in politics to-day,” I protested. 
The agent shrugged his shoulders. 
Then everything came to a climax. 
General de Bono, chief of police at 
the time of the assassination, was freed 
from complicity in the murder of 
Matteotti for “lack of evidence.” The 
collapse of all subsequent trials was 
forecast. Cesare Rossi, one of Mus- 
solini’s underlings, former  secretary- 
general of the Fascist party, wrote a 
remarkable confession which began with 
the statement, “I refuse longer to be 
a scapegoat for the Duce,” and con- 
tained the charge that Mussolini, in- 
formed of the plot to “put Matteotti 
out of the way of the progress of 
Fascism,’ had replied that if necessary 
the party treasury would bear the costs. 
Filippo Filipelli, editor of Mussolini’s 
daily paper, likewise confessed par- 
ticipation and accused the triumvirate. 
The five Opposition parties prepared a 
protest to the King and a document 
embodying both confessions. The Fas- 
cisti issued a new order that, instead 
of suppressing editions of the liberal 
newspapers daily, they would suppress 
them altogether after three warnings. 
The confessions and the Aventine docu- 
ment were duly sent from my office 
and so keyed that within three days I 
knew they had been suppressed by the 
censor. We then telegraphed our Paris 
office, which had received by mail 


carbon copies for filing, to cable them to 
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America; and three days later Mussolini 
ordered my expulsion from Italy. 

Again the Foreign Office attempted 
to force my deportation through the 
American Embassy. The letter spoke 
of “tendenziose ed allarmistiche”’ tele- 
grams, pleaded for “serena, spegiudicate 
ed obiettive” and was sup- 
plemented by Dino Grandi’s remark to 
Ambassador Fletcher that “he (Seldes) 
has represented the Mussolini Govern- 
ment in the worst possible light and 
given the views of the political opponents 
of the Duce.” 

This time the Palazzo Chigi appended 
the suppressed telegrams. No. 1 related 
the attempt to assassinate Amendola. 
The second most important figure in 
Italy had gone to a hotel at Montecatini 
for a rest cure. He left Rome secretly 
at night. But somehow the Rome 
headquarters of the Fascist Party heard 
of it, and the telephones rang in Fascist 
headquarters throughout the Monte- 
catini district, so that shortly after 
Amendola arrived at his hotel a thousand 
blackshirts appeared, some of whom had 
traveled twenty miles. They demanded 
the surrender of the Aventine chief and, 
being refused, stormed the hotel, smash- 
ing down every resisting door, searching 
the rooms of American and European 
guests who had retired for the night, and 
threatening with death anyone who 
might be harboring the fleeing man. 

Amendola was pursued in automobiles, 
overtaken, and clubbed by twenty 
Fascists. Many of his bones were broken 
and his seemingly lifeless body was 
left for dead in his wrecked car. (He 
expired three months later, and since 
then no man has arisen in Italy to lead 
the Opposition parties which have now 
been outlawed and crushed.) 

Exhibit No. 2 began, “One hundred 
and seventeen members of Parliament 
out of the 140 comprising the five 
political parties of the Opposition have 
signed a document addressed to the 
people of Italy and warning the King 
not to ratify Mussolini’s appointment 
of General de Bono as governor of 


news, 
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Tripoli following his release from prison 
for complicity in the Matteotti murder, 
nor to issue an amnesty for the five 
leaders of the Fascist party jailed charged 
with murdering Deputy Matteotti.” 

There followed a summary of the 
15,000 word document which included 
the Rossi and Filipelli confessions which 
the courts had refused to read when they 
freed De Bono. 

Exhibit No. 3 concerned Salvemini. 
Gaetano Salvemini is now well known 
in the United States, but at the time of 
his arrest and trial the chief interest in 
his case arose through the fact that it 
brought to official light the afore- 
mentioned confessions. Salvemini was 
accused of printing them. He was 
found not guilty by a Fascist court. 
Several hundred Fascisti, knowing there 
was no evidence against the venerable 
professor, gathered in tens and twenties 
at each exit of the palace of justice in 
Florence, and when the professor, his 
attorney, and the war hero Rosetti 
emerged, they attacked the three, beat- 
ing them with clubs and stones. 

Of the three items of which 
Mussolini’s office sent to the American 
ambassador, the first never appeared in 
the Italian press, the second appeared 
three days after my cables had been 
published in America and Europe, and 
the third appeared in one edition of a 
liberal paper, Zl Mondo, which was 
immediately suppressed. 

Now, it had been either my fortune 
or misfortune to obtain the first two 
items exclusively. Regarding the third, 
I know that the Italian head of one of 
the largest American press bureaus 
ordered his American assistant not to 
write anything about the attack on 
Salvemini because “such little things 
are of no interest in America,” and that 
this young American secretly and at 
night cabled a report which was pub- 
lished everywhere. It was quite true 
that despite the threat of deportation 
my dispatches never toned down the 
news, never aimed to apologize for 
violence or veneer with propaganda 
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favorable to the Fascisti certain acts 
of which they were proud at home but 
which made a bad impression abroad 
and sometimes caused their loans to 
drop three points. Perhaps it was true 
that these items “depicted the Mussolini 
Government in the worst possible light.” 
But such was the light that beat upon 
the throne in those days. There was no 
question of either the importance or the 
authenticity of the news. Moreover 
on the days when these reports of 
bloodshed and suppression were being 
sent abroad my office had sent 
dispatches pleasing to those who cry out 
against “destructive” journalism. On 
the “constructive” side my file showed 
such items as these: “‘ Complete recovery 
of Mussolini,”’ ‘** Economic improvement 
of Italy shown by Minister of Finance,” 
“Italy scores success with artificial silk 
industry,” and dozens of minor stories 
of Fascist triumphs in business and 
polities. 

All of this I duly explained to Am- 
bassador Fletcher. It was not the first 
time this envoy had fought for the 
liberty of the press; the time he banged 
his fist on Carranza’s table and de- 
manded the and freedom of 
movement of American newspapermen 
in Mexico City is still well remembered. 

Ambassador Fletcher went to the 
Foreign Office to protest against my 
expulsion, and the same day the Ameri- 
van and British correspondents also 
went to the palace; to the Ambassador 
it was a matter of the rights of an 
individual citizen, to the press represen- 
tatives it was the climax of a long battle 
against censorship and_ suppression. 
Concerning this protest meeting the 
Fascist Epoca could not bring itself to 
tell the truth. It said, “L’on Grandi ha 
ricevuto a Palazzo Chigi S. E. Fletcher, 
Ambasciatore degli Stati Uniti, ed un 
gruppo dt corrispondenti Americani che 
ha intrattenuto in cordiale conversa- 
zione.”” 

This “cordial conversation” was a 
bitter dispute lasting a long time and 
ending with Grandi’s statement that 
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“‘the Foreign Office would reconsider the 
The correspondents thought it 
was a victory. Jubilation and a ban- 
quet followed. But it was interrupted 
by an agent of the police who came to 
my apartment to tell me how much 
longer I had to stay in Italy. The 
Embassy was puzzled, too. At the 
Ambassador’s suggestion I requested 
that a formal order of deportation be 
given me, and my office requested 
Secretary Kellogg to cable the Italian 
Foreign Office to safeguard life and limb. 
These things, however, are not im- 
portant; it is important that in the four 
days allotted me to settle my Roman 
affairs I was visited by all the American 
newspapermen, many of the British, 
French, and German journalists, and 
some Italian ones; they came with one 
demand, that on reaching some free 
country, Switzerland or France, I pub- 
lish a full report about the intolerable 
conditions under which the press of the 
world works in Italy. 


> 
case. 


II 


The hundred or more representatives 
of the foreign press in Rome have to 
ask themselves every day, “Is this piece 
of Fascist terrorism worth mentioning? 
Am I ready to risk being thrown into 
the Queen of Heaven Jail or being thrown 
over the frontier for this small item?” 
And the reply is always, “This is too 
small. Wait for something big; an- 
other Mattectti assassination; a na- 
tional uprising, something big enough to 
warrant the risk.” 

Thus we voluntarily suppressed the 
truth about blackshirt terrorism, waiting 
for the big day. Occasionally we risked 
a small item, and immediately there 
would be a call from Baron Valentino’s 
office, and the chief of the press bureau 
would complain that anyone who men- 
tioned violence was an enemy of the 
greatest movement for the salvation of 
humanity the world has ever known. 

Valentino spoke as an idealist. The 
real intimidation department was oper- 
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ated by Grandi, a subordinate in the 
Department of State of which Mussolini 
holds the portfolio. Grandi likes to 
work through foreign embassies, and 
by this method has had considerable 
success in keeping the French and 
German journalists in line. He tried 
it once with the representative of the 
London Times. This correspondent, 
instead of going to the embassy to 
listen to protests from Grandi, notified 
his paper, which is said to have replied: 
“Tell British Ambassador to mind own 
business; we mind ours.” But the 
Manchester Guardian correspondents, 
who are frequently asked to report the 
true state of elections, crime, and the 
budget, the movements of the liberal 
elements and leaders, and news generally 
more interesting to a liberal newspaper, 
are continually being warned and threat- 
ened with deportation. 

Hardly a day passes in which every 
correspondent does not learn of several 
happenings worth cabling if there were 
liberty of the press. When I was in 
Italy it was still possible to find in the 
first evening editions of the Rome 
papers a budget of items which were 
suppressed in later editions and therefore 
doubly interesting. 

Here is a sample day: 

Item: Boara.—As the result of a fight 
between Fascisti and Opposition, one 
Fascist militiaman killed; Fascist rein- 
forcement arrived, killed two Opposi- 
tion. 

Item: Padua.—Fascisti staged demon- 
stration, smashing office and printing 
plant of the Popolo Veneto, Catholic 
newspaper opposed to the dictatorship. 

Item: Rovigo.—A Fascist quarreled 
with a shopkeeper. Both drew knives. 
The Fascist was killed. The Fascist 
local came in an auto truck, killed the 
shopkeeper and his brother, and wrecked 
the house. General de Balbo made a 
speech lauding the heroism of the first 
Fascist killed in the knife battle. 

Item: Rome.—The public prosecutor 
asks that the parliamentary immunity 
of Amendola, leader of the Opposition, 
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be lifted so that he may be tried for 
criminal assault of a Fascist. Five 
Fascisti attacked Amendola with clubs 
but the Opposition leader, armed with 
an old umbrella, succeeded in driving the 
gangsters off, hitting one rather severely 
on the head. 

Item: Milan.—Rioting in favor of the 
King of Italy and against Fascism was 
a new phase of the political situation 
when the sovereign came to inaugurate 
the cancer hospital. A large part of 
the industrial population engaged in a 
demonstration and strike. Battles be- 
tween Fascisti and workingmen, many 
arrested. The laborers shouted “Long 
live the King, long live liberty” and 
“Down with Fascism.” Leaflets were 
distributed calling for a return of free 
labor unions, free speech, free press, all 
the old constitutional guarantees prom- 
ised by the King and suppressed by 
Mussolini. A banner wascarried: “ King 
Victor, restore us our former freedom.” 

None of these items was worth the 
risk of deportation. If I had had a 
three-year lease on a house in Rome, or 
a wife and children and other obligations 
there, I too should have waited for 
bigger news; having obligations only to 
my paper, I accordingly cabled the Milan 
story and it was recorded in the Roman 
foreign office against me and reported 
in the Fascist journal Impero as a libel 
on fair Fascism written by a “grosso 
porco,” a fat swine. 

Much more interesting for America 
were the attacks on two American 
consuls by Fascist mobs, incidents 
which the Government was afraid might 
hurt the tourist business if given wide 
circulation. Unusual efforts were made 
to suppress the news of these attacks. 

Acting Consul General Franklin C. 
Gowen at Leghorn while watching a 
blackshirt parade had saluted the Italian 
flag but apparently had failed to salute 
a private Fascist banner. He was 
clubbed, then taken to a hospital. 

Mussolini apologized to Mr. Fletcher. 
Weeks later Mr. Fletcher explained to 
Mussolini had said it was a regret- 
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table accident; Mr. Gowen had been 
mistaken for an Italian; Mr. Gowen’s 
hospital bill of two hundred lire (eight 
dollars) would be paid by the Italian 
government. 

Mr. Gowen was instructed to keep 


quiet. Secretary Kellogg told our Wash- 
ington office to wire me: “Gowen 
incident settled satisfactorily.” The 


Fascist foreign office asked all Italians 
representing American newspapers to 
pass over this “unfortunate affair.” 
Mr. Gowen was transferred. 

Then a year later Earl Brennen, 
American Vice Consul in Rome, was 
beaten unconscious on the streets by a 
uniformed Fascist militia police detail. 
The American authorities took the mat- 
ter up with Washington but did not 
inform the press. The press reported 
the assault later but all telegrams were 
suppressed. Eventually one of Consul 
Brennen’s unofficial friends came _ to 
Paris and talked. He was of the opinion 
that the attack was premeditated be- 
cause the Fascist newspapers had been 
insulting American consuls generally 
ever since they began a rigid inspection 
of emigrants under the selective clauses 
of the quota law. 

Mussolini apologized to the Embassy. 
The State Department reported the 
incident _ satisfactorily settled. Mr. 
Brennen in due time recovered from his 
wounds, and it is assumed that his 
hospital bill of perhaps eight dollars was 
paid by the Fascists. 

Cardinal Maffi of Pisa, one of the 
intellectual leaders of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, immediately after the 
Matteotti murder wrote a pamphlet 
entitled “ThoueShalt Not Kill,” and 
addressed the Fascisti “Ye, the 
Dynasty of Cain.” It was suppressed. 
Cardinal Maffi then read it as a pastoral 
letter, published it as such, and cir- 
culated it throughout Italy for some 
time. It concluded with these words: 

*“Woe to the hand that sheds blood. 
Woe to the feet that trample on the 
corpse. O dynasty of Cain, carry on. 
But listen . . . where men fail, God 
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comes to the rescue, God who gives no 
quarter to culprits, but incessantly 
pursues them, crying out judgment over 
them: Accursed, Accursed, Accursed in 
time, Accursed in eternity.” 

In 1926 the pastoral letter of the 
Cardinal was again suppressed. There 
have been attacks on the Catholie Club 
of Pisa, and a church in the workers’ 
section has been broken into by black- 
shirts. But it is dangerous to publish 
anything showing the Catholie Church 
and the Fascist regime at odds. When 
Mussolini, a professed agnostic, restored 
the crucifix in the churches, permitted 
priests to teach religion, re-erected the 
acts of political 
expediency spread 
the good news of peace between the 
Pope and the Duce. But when the 
Fascisti attacked a procession of Cath- 
olie children and beat several of them, 
when the Fascisti burned an altar in 
Spezia and Monsignor Pizzardo brought 
the details of a series of similar outrages 
to the attention of the Pope and the 
latter, both through an editorial in the 
Osservatore Romano and in an address 
to pilgrims from Perugia, denounced 
Fascist violence, several correspondents 
who said that there was no great friend- 
ship between Church and State were 
rebuked by officials of the Foreign Office. 

When the last Italian election farce 
was played, Rome, Venice, Milan, and 
other tourist centers were quiet. But 
the knew by experience that 
terrorism is directed away from tourist 
reporters went to 
dull, outlying industrial towns. With- 
out any exception they were arrested or 
driven away when they saw the black- 
shirt militia commit every conceivable 
ballot-box crime. The powers in Rome 
announced a victory and an_ honest 
election, and it impossible for 
anyone to cable the fact that a corrupt 
election had held under the 
shadow of the manganello, the big stick, 
or to portray blackshirt volunteers, 
pistols in hand, suggesting that there 
would be shooting if one non-Fascist 
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ballot were found. The German cor- 
respondents sent some letters; the 
information was published a week late 
when the Italian election had become 
history. Nobody cared then. 

And so it goes. Every newspaper 
representative in Italy, including per- 
haps the Fascist Italians still employed 
by American agencies and newspapers, 
could supplement these with 
scores just as important, many of them 
unknown to most of the Italian people. 
There was a time when non-Fascist 
newspapers published a small proportion 
of this sort of news; even the Becco 
Giallo, the satirical weekly, could hint 
unmolested at some acts of violence in 
the Fascist Utopia. But by a campaign 
begun in 1923 and concluded in 1927 
the government has completely sup- 
pressed the liberties of the national 
press, so that to-day the average Italian 
knows nothing except what his masters 
want him to know. 
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The suppression began with an edict 
prepared by Mussolini, signed by the 
King against his will in 1923, and kept on 
Mussolini’s desk until the danger of a 
national mutiny followed the Matteotti 
murder in 1924. On July 12 the edict 
was promulgated. It provided for warn- 
ings (7.e., suppression) “if any newspaper 
or periodical by false or misleading news 
causes any interference in the diplomatic 
action of the government in its foreign 
relations or hurts the credit of the 
nation at home or abroad, causing undue 
alarm among the people, or in any 
way disturbs the public peace .. . if 
the newspaper or periodical by editorial 
articles, notes, titles, illustrations or 
inserts incites to crime or to 
hatred or to disobedience of the laws of 
the established order or upsets the 
discipline of those engaged in public 
service or favors the interests of foreign 
states, groups, or persons as opposed 
to Italian interests, or insults the nation, 
the King, the royal family, the Summo 
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Pontifex, the religion, the institutions, 
or the authority of the State or of friendly 
powers. 

“Newspapers or other periodicals 
published in violation of the preceding 
provisions shall be suppressed. . . .” 

On January 8, 1925, a manifesto of the 
Aventine group was suppressed but 
read at a meeting of one hundred 
members of the Chamber of Deputies 
a private meeting because their im- 
munity had simultaneously been abol- 
(The date, therefore, is a land- 
The document said in part: 





ished. 


mark.) 


The mask of constitutionality and nor- 
mality has been thrown off. The govern- 
ment is trampling on the fundamental laws 
of the state and suffocating the free voice of 
the press with a despotism hitherto unheard 
of, suppressing every right of assemblage, 
hut mobilizing the armed forces of its party, 
persecuting citizens and associations while it 
tolerates and leaves unpunished acts of 
devastation and destruction against its 
opponents which degrade Italy in the eyes 
of the civilized world. 

In November, 1925, the Corriere della 
Sera was suppressed. The London 
Times editorially declared that Mus- 
solini was making Italy a suspected and 
incomprehensible state, like Russia, and 
concluded, “It will be hard in the future 
to understand Italy and Fascismo. 
The disappearance of the independent 
Corriere della Sera is a serious loss to 
European civilization.” 

On December 31, 1925, a new censor- 
ship law was passed which almost 
completely suppressed independent jour- 
nals and herded journalists into reg- 
istered police dockets. The law con- 
tained ten points, No. 10 being: 


Prefects of police are empowered to seize 
editions of newspapers which attack the 
government in its foreign policy, or which 
injure the national credit at home or abroad, 
or which alarm the people without justifica- 
tion. 


In 1927 all non-Fascist newspapers 
and periodicals were abolished. 

But even that was not enough. 

In 1927 the directorate of the Fascist 
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Party divided all publications into two 
eategories, those officially recognized 
by the party and those which do not 
enjoy that honor. The first category 
includes those newspapers “which by 
their origin, their activity on behalf of 
the Fascist cause, the political loyalty 
of their directors, editors and adminis- 
trative staff, give secure guarantees of 
being worthy to be considered the true 
and real organs of the regime.” 

The second category is made up of 
journals sympathetic to the regime, and 
control over them will be exercised by 
means of the ordinary press laws in 
force. No non-Fascist writer may join 
the staff of a Fascist publication. 

The perfect Fascist journalistic state 
has thus been achieved. The Fascisti 
have finally reached the same point as 
the Bolsheviki. 


IV 


Occasionally some intrepid soul still 
publishes a pamphlet or a secret sheet 


listing Fascist crimes. Immediately 
local terror is instituted. Suspected 


persons are clubbed, shot; their homes 
are wrecked, and any printing presses 
found are smashed. Sometimes an ed- 
itor reaches Paris, sometimes he is 
exiled. The Italian government ad- 
mitted in January, 1927, that in addition 
to the thousands of persons convicted 
by the regular courts, 942 persons tried 
by self-appointed Fascist courts had 
been exiled to the islands of Ustica, 
Lampedusa, Favignana, Pantellaria, hor- 
rible waterless criminal-infested islands 
which constitute Italy’s Siberia. Mus- 
solini once stated that only anarchists 
and communists are sent there, but it 
is a fact discovered by an American 
newspaperman that Liberal and Catholic 
deputies, editors, moderate Socialists, 
professors and professional men, most 
of whom have written something or 
spoken something unfavorable to Fas- 
cismo or critical of Mussolini, constitute 
the majority in exile. 

The year 1927 heard the last death- 
rattle of the free press in Italy; it also 
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marked a new campaign to spread 
Fascist propaganda and stop criticism 
abroad. Numerous Italian and Italo- 
American publications are being sub- 
sidized. Their editors are given trips 
to Rome and permitted to shake hands 
with the Duce. A few big orders are 
placed with outstanding American con- 
cerns. Sometimes the equivalent of the 
French Legion of Honor ribbon is 
pinned on a leading citizen. Money 
and flattery and honors are lavishly 
given to the friends of Fascismo. 

Whenever the Italian loan seems to 
float less easily in New York and when 
new loans are contemplated, important 
American visitors find that it is not so 
difficult after all to visit Mussolini. 
His handshake is cordial, his undeniable 
charm, his great histrionic talent, make 
delightful impressions. Senators, repre- 
sentatives, mayors, editors, big bankers 
and novelists, many of whom think the 
Duce the greatest man of this era, have 
all their doubts about dictatorships, all 
their beliefs in American democracy, 
delightfully transformed when they 
emerge radiant from the palace ready to 
carry the standard of Fascismo to the 
uttermost Main Streets of the United 
States. It is no mean honor to inter- 
view the Cwsar and Napoleon of our 
own day. A few words from Mussolini, 
and all American traditions, the in- 
heritances from Pilgrim forefathers, the 
ideals which roused an embattled nation 
in 1861 and 1917, and everyday opinions 
on political rights and personal liberties, 
are discarded as a cloak suddenly grown 
threadbare and shabby and unfit for 
royal company. 

Some of these representative Ameri- 
cans come determined not to be per- 
sonally conducted through the Fascist 
Utopia. They must see for themselves. 
They refuse foreign office guides and 
literature. They stay more than the 
week-end; they stay a full month, 
perhaps. They ask waiters and shop- 
keepers indiscreet questions. But they 
fail to see the tongue-in-cheek which 
accompanies the replies confirming the 
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official Fascist statements that democ- 
racy is a failure, parliamentary govern- 
ment ridiculous, a free press a danger to 
progress, and that the Italian people, 
owing to its economic, mental, and 
emotional make-up, has been made 
happy and prosperous through the only 
form of government fit for it. 

This prosperity, which nobody can 
deny, is shown to every visitor. But it 
is prefaced always with the statement 
that Mussolini saved Italy from Bol- 
shevism, a statement which despite 
repetition in every newspaper and 
every book by pro-Fascist apologists, is 
a historical untruth. I saw Bolshevism 
raise its red head in Milan and Turin 
in 1919, and hide it early in 1920; during 
the rest of that year and in 1921 and 1922, 
until the Naples convention determined 
the Fascist ““march on Rome,” I 
parliamentary government survive, Bol- 
shevism collapse, and Italy slowly rise 
to her feet without violence or terrorism. 

The American visitor is shown faits 
accomplis: a balanced budget, cleaner 
railway trains and trains that run on 
time; a people becoming more and more 
disciplined and imperialistic; much ma- 
terial progress. The same American 
visitor, could he enter Russia with the 
preconceived friendly attitude, 
would find exactly the same material 
progress. Walter Duranty, the leading 
American authority on Russia, told me 
a few weeks ago that it is now possible 
for a stranger to tour Russia in comfort 
and safety, enjoying decent food and 
comparatively decent housing accom- 
modations. But the Tcheka terror, 
although invisible, still rules and_ still 
crushes the soul of the Russian people. 

It is impossible for the visitor to go 
behind the scenes. It takes months of 
residence and investigation and a trained 
as well as an open mind, to determine the 
feelings of a people living in fear and 
to obtain the news of how dictatorship 
works in the countryside, far from the 
prying eyes of tourists. No one is 
better able to tell the truth about 
Fascism and its censorship than the 
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American correspondents resident in 
Rome. I have already mentioned sup- 
pression of news by Italian Fascists or 
pro-Fascists representing the American 
press; the general attitude of the Ameri- 
can corps, however, is not to compromise 
with truth, but to compromise with the 
powers. The men and women take 
circumstances into consideration. Some- 
times it hurts to do so, but they must 
trim their sails to fit the Fascist winds 
if they are to remain at work in that 
stormy country. 

The independents, those who do not 
conform, men and women alike, mostly 
American and British, some sunny 
day may find a detective on their front 
doorstep or at an adjoining table in the 
restaurant, who will take notes on every 
person seen, talked to; or they may 
receive a call from Baron Valentino, 


who lays before them clippings from 
their papers, news which never went 
direct from Rome by wire or wireless. 
Once they wondered where Valentino 
got the clippings; now they know that 


Mussolini has ordered every consul 
abroad to watch the press, to send 
clippings, and to report the attitude of 
every foreign newspaper, especially those 
in New York, Washington, and Chicago. 
Mussolini reads many of the clippings 
himself. 

Nor are the Italian journalists abroad 
safe if their views do not conform. 
Their property is confiscated by the 
State, their citizenship is revoked; they 
are in constant fear of being beaten up 
by members of the Fascist locals which 
are planted by Rome in whatever coun- 
try they may reside, and their lives are 
made generally miserable so long as they 
continue their non-Fascist attitude. 
The censorship, by fair means or foul, 
reaches throughout Europe and extends 
to the United States. An example is 
furnished by the following case reported 
to Sir Eric Drummond, secretary- 
general of the League of Nations. 

Angelo Monti and Carlo a’Prato are 
two Italians of high reputation, members 
of the International Association of 
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Journalists Accredited to the League of 
Nations. Monti represented Il Secolo 
for twenty years; a’Prato was once 
secretary to Nitti, later to Count Sforza. 
He became associated with Don Sturzo, 
leader of the Catholic opposition to 
Mussolini, and was forced to flee for his 
life. He is representing a Paris paper 
in Geneva. The two journalists com- 
plained to the association that the Swiss 
police, at the request of the Fascisti, 
have done everything to make their 
residence in Switzerland unbearable, 
their work impossible. They have been 
arrested, their credentials frequently 
questioned, their expulsion threatened. 
The chief of police, M. Turritini, they 
alleged, is a pro-Fascist who enjoys 
terrorizing Mussolini’s enemies when 
they escape to Switzerland. The as- 
sociation has determined to defend its 
members before the Council of the 
League of Nations, the International 
Press Conference, and, if necessary, the 
League Assembly. 

A part of the European press is easily 
controlled by Mussolini. The pre-war 
system of selling “zones of influence” to 
governments, although curtailed by 
rearrangement of boundaries, still pre- 
vails. A Paris newspaper, for instance, 
may offer its services to two govern- 
ments about whose politics France is 
not vitally concerned, say Hungary 
and Roumania; whichever pays the 
price will be supported in whatever it 
does in its zone, even in war, perhaps. 

Support can be bought outright or 
by indirect means. Three big organiza- 
tions, the Ente Nazionale per le Indus- 
trie Turistiche, now known as the C.I1.T., 
the Grandi Alberghi Association of Hotel 
Keepers, and various associations of hotel 
men and tourist agencies, are heavy 
advertisers in almost every part of the 
world. These organizations demand 
subservience to Fascism as part of their 
advertising contracts. They dangle 
their millions of lire before business 
managers and withdraw their advertis- 
ing if the editors mention Fascist violence 
in Italy. Following my expulsion from 
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Rome, the big hotel and tourist groups 
and the government railroads canceled 
their advertising in my papers and 
wrote many letters to say they would 
resume if unfavorable news were sup- 
pressed in the future. 

Finally there is the splendid bribe 
of five thousand words a month free 
over the transatlantic cable for all 
correspondents and newspapers which 
agree to send and print propaganda 
favorable to the Fascisti. When I took 
over the Rome bureau of my paper I 
found that my predecessor, an Italian- 
American blackshirt enthusiast, had 
been given this award for faithfulness 
to the cause, and that other American 
newspapers had accepted it also. At 
my first encounter with the censorship 
I was threatened with its withdrawal, 
and at the second it was withdrawn. 
To-day nearly all the pro-Fascist organs 
in America are partly subsidized by this 
means. 

V 

But somehow Mussolini cannot pre- 
vent the American reporter from telling 
at least a part of the truth. With the 
possible exception of two Italians who 
place Fascismo above their duties to 
their American employers, the corps rep- 
resenting America to-day makes every 
effort to break the censorship. Its 
methods are many and various. The 
easiest is the letter to a private address 
in Paris or London which eventually 
becomes a cable with a Swiss date-line. 
The second method is aptly termed the 
“grapevine.” It passes from one side 
of the wall to the other. Somebody in 
Rome communicates (by telephone or 
letter) with an agent in Lugano or Chi- 
asso or another frontier town. The 
agent crosses the border—a mere city 
street sometimes—and telephones to 
Paris. Inall cases the Rome correspond- 
ent remains protected and anonymous. 

The cleverest, most effective means of 
obtaining the news is “relay reporting.” 
Floyd Gibbons first introduced the 
system of sending a stream of men 
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from country to country, each of whom 
was met by foreign office slings and 
arrows, really meant for a predecessor, 
and each of whom gave lengthy ex- 
planations, perhaps an apology, and 
departed to write freely at a distance of 
conditions that existed. The system 
was tried during the Irish troubles, the 
Silesian plebiscite scandal, the Fiume 
madness, during a score of European 
events concerning which it was really 
dangerous for a man to tell something 
of the truth and remain on the scene. 
To-day one New York newspaper (the 
World) has adopted the relay method 
with great success in Italy. Apparently 
three representatives of this paper were 
at the Matteotti trial in relays, and 
could, by going to Nice or Lugano, 
report the brutal Fascization of justice 
at Chieti. Readers of almost all the 
papers of the whole world got only a 
distorted, censored, almost totally un- 
true report of this trial which, if reported 
faithfully, might have undermined the 
Mussolini regime and certainly would 
have changed the sentiment of many 
people towards Fascism. Only one 
paper was able to report the truth. The 
other newspapermen simply broke their 
hearts and kept quiet. 

But not for always. An important 
effort is now being made through the 
League of Nations which, while it may 
not prove successful, will at least 
officially call the attention of both 
hemispheres to the terroristic censorships 
of several countries. Under the leader- 
ship of Sir Eric Drummond meetings of 
two hundred accredited representatives 
of the press have been held in Geneva 
and a program adopted. It demands, 
first of all, the abolition of censorship in 
time of peace. The report says in its 
preamble: 






Censorship in peace time is a fundamental 
obstacle to the normal exchange of interna- 
tional information and makes understanding 
between peoples more difficult. 


Where censorship exists at present, 
the League committee asks: 
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1. That telegrams be censored promptly. 

2. That journalists be informed of the 
censorship orders. 

3. That journalists be informed of deletions 
and given an opportunity to withdraw their 
dispatches completely. 

$. That money paid for suppressed tele- 
grams be returned. 

5. That all 
treatment. 

6. That a committee of journalists ex- 


journalists receive equal 


amine the case of any journalist whom a 
government would expel. 

Of the 
twenty or more League members which 
maintain censorships, either by blue 
pencil or intimidation, Italy is the only 
big nation which must reply to the 
above indictment. With the exception 
of Russia, Italy offers to-day the most 
flagrant example of journalistic terrorism 
in the civilized world. 

All the censorship, propaganda, in- 


Russia is outside the League. 
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timidation, and terrorism which beset 
newspaper correspondents in Europe 
concern themselves chiefly with Ameri- 
ean public opinion because America 
holds the money which Europe seeks, 


because America holds enormous in- 
vestments in Europe, and _ because 
America has become a moral force 


affecting European politics and policies. 
Italy is bent on twisting American 
public opinion as she has succeeded in 
perverting it at home, among her own 
nationals. It has become the duty of 
American newspapermen in Italy to 
break all the restraints placed about 
them, to expose all propaganda, to relate 
the march of events truthfully even if 
they concern kings and dictators; so that 
no matter how much terrorism may 
prevail America, at least, may be able 
to enjoy whatever benefits there are 
from a knowledge of the truth. 
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A TALE OF REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN HUNAN 


BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


WISH she had a better name than 

Wang Su Chun. Jeanne d’Arc had 

a good enough name—fit to be 
filled through the years with the glory 
and pain of asoul. But how can ** Wang 
Su Chun” convey the golden flame of 
youth in its high defiant choice of her 
own lover? How can “Wang Su Chun” 
express the mounting fire of her seven 
months of freedom, as her heart trans- 
muted its joy into tasks for her sister 
tasks through 
with the light of a new gospel? And 
lastly, how can the awkward name of 
“Wang Su Chun” bear the agony of 
that hour when the jeering soldiery, 
spurred on by her own neighbors, cut the 
flesh from her bones slowly, and fired at 
last into the broken pieces of her body— 
seventeen shots to show the extremity of 
their hate. 

For seven months young Wang was 
one of the “ bobbed-hair girls” of Central 
China, challenging all the standards of 
Main Street as understood in a backward 
small town of Hunan. To-day, since the 
flow and ebb of the militarist reaction, 
she is one of the almost unknown girl 
martyrs, some of whom perhaps will 
some day be remembered by a new 
womanhood in a newborn China. Yet 
I, who never saw her, do not quite know 
what the girl Wang thought she died for 

freedom of country, freedom of woman, 
or merely the freedom of her own heart’s 
selection. Nor do I quite know the 
source of the hate that killed her— 
whether the rage of the high grafter she 
exposed, or the sadistic lust of soldiers, 


women—prosaic shot 


or the entrenched morality of the ancient 
order she had flouted. These three 
hates combined against her—the hates 
that have killed all the martyrs of 
history. 

I know that young Wang died for 
something she thought was freedom, 
something that sang in her soul like a 
shout of glad defiance. I know the 
most respected families of the town 
delivered her to the butchers. And that 
many more “able and beautiful girls”’ in 
the past few weeks have experienced in 
Hunan the same “unnatural deaths,” 
in the modestly controlled words of my 
Chinese student friend. So much can be 
gathered even across the many miles of 
unknown villages that separate me from 
her death-place, and even through the 
faintly disapproving, faintly wondering 
tones of the Christian student lad who 
tells the tale. 

Until September of 1926 brought the 
Nationalist armies to Hunan, Miss 
Wang, he assures me, was a very good 
girl, a Christian girl in a mission school. 
“Her brother and the man who became 
her fiancé were both my classmates. 
They live in Lingsiang, a small country 
town about one hundred li from Yochow 
city.” Very far back in the heart of 
China, it is clear from his description. 
She went tothe Ziemer Memorial School, 
established by American missionaries, 
and finished there the Junior Middle 
Course. Then her father sent her far 
into Fukien province to study in a Senior 
Middle School. He was a farmer, not 
rich but a Christian. Being Chinese, he 














reverenced learning; being Christian, he 
believed that girls have souls. ‘To-day 
that belief and reverence are ashes in his 
mouth as he considers the dishonored, 
dismembered fragments of his daughter, 
and wonders how much of her wild ideas 
of freedom she learned from the mission- 
aries of America, how much from the 
intoxicating advance of the armies of the 
Kuomintang. 

Shortly before the Nationalist armies 
marched into Hunan, Wang Su Chun 
came home from the school in Fukien. 
Shortly after the armies arrived she 
produced her first sensation by announc- 
ing her engagement to a young man of 
Lingsiang town. That statement lacks 
in America the world-defying thrill that 
is its due. It is the most startling sen- 
tence in this story, on which hangs all the 
rest. Girls in China do not announce 
engagements; respectable marriages are 
arranged by go-betweens with parents. 
Choosing her own fiancé was Miss 
Wang’s first and greatest shock to the 
moral standards of Hunan. Swiftly and 
inevitably it led to others. 

“IT think he was the only Christian 
college graduate in the town,” thus my 
Chinese student friend excuses her. 
‘*So if she wants to choose by herself any 
lifelong friend, this man Li would 
naturally be the man. She knew him 
all her life, distantly of course, as Chinese 
girls in a small town know at a distance 
the sons of family friends. Better per- 
haps than most, since both families were 
Christians. None the less, she would 
never have dared select her own fiancé 
if not for the new doctrines of the Kuo- 
mintang that came with the army 
propagandists. Some of those new free 
doctrines, I think, are good. But maybe 
a little bit dangerous to girls in towns 
like Lingsiang.” 

“But did the young man himself do 
none of the selecting?” I asked, sur- 
prised at the utter ignoring of his role. 

“Oh, but such an able girl,” cried my 
student friend. ‘“‘She could please any- 
one she put her choice on.” Twice I 
ventured inquiry regarding the personal 
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charms of the girl before he answered, 
modestly hesitating, “But, yes, she was 
beautiful. With of the very 
newest kind such as you see in Shanghai 


dresses 


and Hankow, but not much in the 
country. Long full skirt and only the 
smallest hidden trousers— practically 


no trousers at all,’ complain our old- 
fashioned country-women. ‘The proper 
woman’s dress in our part of China has 
very long, wide trousers and a long coat 
with long sleeves. Woman must all be 
covered, says our proverb. Bound feet, 
of course, are still the proper thing in 
Central China, but Miss Wang was a 
Christian girl with feet unbound. She 
also had a necklace with a watch on it, 
and a fountain pen.” 

Only by deft degrees could I draw 
from my student friend this much de- 
scription of the feminine charms of 
Miss Wang. Women’s clothing and 
women’s beauty did not seem to him a 
proper subject of conversation, and he 
was slowly, courteously, deferring to 
my Western manners. But steadily the 
picture grew before me, as I marked 
each detail setting Miss Wang apart 
from her critical neighbors. Doubtless 
even before the advent of the Nationalist 
armies and her “free engagement,” the 
sternness of her respectability must have 
been doubted by the more orthodox 
families of Lingsiang. 


II 


Swiftly after the shock of Wang’s en- 
gagement, there followed other expres- 
sions of her new freedom. As if to 
justify and confirm her defiance, she 
threw herself into the Women’s Move- 
ment of Lingsiang. “She was a very 
active and talkative girl,” says my stu- 
dent friend. “Maybe just a little bit 
chu feng to. There is, I think, no Eng- 
lish word for that. It means, ‘Head 
going out in wind.’ It is a lofty head 
that sticks out above other heads like a 
cock on the steeple. It blows in the 
sast wind, it blows in the west wind; it 
catches all winds first. It is high for all 
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to see. What you call ‘prominent’.” 
“When you say ‘prominent’ do you 

mean compliment or criticism?” 

“When we say chu feng to we mean 
maybe a little bit criticism, but not too 
bad criticism. Very high and very 
active. At the head of the fashion. 
Carried along by the wind, but not in a 
bad way. Showing also clearly what is 
the wind that is blowing, showing it 
clear in the sky without any confusions 
that the wind makes nearer the earth. 

“That was Miss Wang. Head high 
in the wind, very clear. 
Maybe too clear, too sure. No soft and 
cautious ways. She got made president 
of the new Women’s Union of Lingsiang. 
She added hundreds and hundreds of 
members. It powerful 
Women’s Union. People hated her very 
much.” 

“But if many people hated her, were 
there not many others who loved her?” 
I asked. The looked 
dubious. 

“When she do so many bad things, I 
think nobody can love her except her 
own family, and one man, Li, her fiancé. 
Only those who are her own and must 
love her. But many people follow her.” 

“What were the bad things she did?” 
I asked again. 

He approached the subject with evi- 
dent distaste, speaking as he did to a 
Westerner and a woman. He would 
rather have remembered Miss Wang as 
the “very nice girl” of the early mission 
school-days. ‘The things that all these 
Women’s Unions do,” he said. “* Women’s 
rights, free love.” 

*“What do you mean by free love?” 
I persisted immodestly. “Did Miss 
Wang, who was just engaged, believe in 
living with men without marriage?” 

This time he was genuinely shocked to 
the point of forgetting his reticence. 
“Oh, no, how can Miss Wang believe 
such wickedness?” he protested. “But 
Miss Wang fall in love and declare love 
before she gets married. She choose 
fiancé before parents permit. This is 
free love, free engagement, free marriage. 


very sure, 


was a 


very 


Chinese boy 
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It is very shocking to old-fashioned 
people in China.” 

His tongue was loosened. He poured 
forth a comprehensive summary of 
Chinese marriage as it might affect Miss 
Wang and the man Li: 

“Miss Wang, of course, never got 
married. In the first place the young 
folks did not have any money to hold a 
wedding. In the second place their love 
was not yet ready for marriage. Both 
of them were still anxious for further 
education. So Miss Wang live with her 
parents, and Li live with his parents. 
By and by, they hope, maybe the fam- 
ilies permit them to marry honorably. 
Then the bridegroom’s father pay for the 
wedding. 

“If a marriage is honorable in China, 
the parents of the groom will pay the 
money needed. They will send notes 
from the groom’s father: ‘On such a date 
my son will marry the daughter of Mr. 
So-and-So. Your presence is requested 
at the feast.’ For this feast he will pay 
a very big, big sum of money. Some- 
times for many years he will still be pay- 
ing for the feast. But it is worth much 
to him, for at the wedding, all honor is 
shown to this old man, who will now be a 
grandfather since his son has taken a 
wife. 

“But if the marriage be without par- 
ents’ consent, then the young folks can- 
not be at home on their wedding day. A 
proper honorable marriage—it really 
cannot be done without the parents; 
otherwise all is disorder. There are only 
two ways for young folks like Miss 
Wang and the man Li. One is to wait 
and beseech the parents. Even if they 
do not like the girl, still they love their 
son, and if they see him always unhappy, 
refusing to take any other woman or to 
give them grandsons, in the end they 
will often give way. There is another 
way, a very Western way. It is for the 
young folks to work and save money, and 
then rent a house and have a friend give 
the feast in place of their parents. I 
know a student girl in Wuchang who is 
going to marry in this way an officer in 

















the Nationalist army; their parents are 
far away and they are very ‘new style.’ 

“Nowadays, of course, under the 
Kuomintang, very little is needed for the 
law to call you married,”’ continued my 
student friend with a flavor of apology 
in his tone. ‘You announce your mar- 
riage in a newspaper and give a feast and 
you are married. No formality at all 


under the Kuomintang. Either you 
publish the announcement yourself: 


‘Mr. A marries Miss B on such a date,’ 
or you get a friend to print it for you: 
‘We congratulate Mr. A, who marries 
Miss B on such a date.” This last is 
more honorable because there is still in 
it a little of the go-between, something 
to show that sensible friends have also 
considered the marriage. 

“Informal ways like this may do in 
Hankow under the Kuomintang, but not 
in a little backward town like ‘Lingsiang. 
For Miss Wang herself, of course, no 
doubt her parents would be glad to get 
her any kind of husband, after the way 
she acted. But the young man’s par- 
ents are the most important, since it is 
they who give the wedding feast and ac- 
cept the girl to their family. Surely 
they would never have consented to 
take such a very modern girl as their 
daughter!” 

Then the Chinese boy described that 
complexly symbolic thing which old 
China made of a wedding, till I saw 
what it was Wang Su Chun was defying, 
the most complete and permeating 
social institution yet produced by mar- 
riage in the world. Bound up with 
ancestors and with descendants, and 
with a host of living relatives, till the 
joint desires of the two who are mated 
become a triviality scarcely proper to 
mention. Miss Wang had mentioned it, 
brazening aloud her desires. Then she 
had openly urged other girls to do like- 
wise. She had become a danger to 
established morality in that little town 
of Hunan. 

I shall give only a few details of the 
many that made the picture. The go- 
betweens, one for each family; the pro- 
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cession of the groom to the home of the 
bride to receive her, with bugles, flutes, 
brass cymbals, and a “flowery chair” of 
red, gorgeously embroidered to hold the 
expected treasure; the shut gates at the 
bride’s house; the pleading of flutes and 
bugles till they open the feast given to 
the groom by the men of the bride's 
family, lasting till they bring her forth, 
their last and best gift to him, and close 
her into the flowery chair. It is quite 
shut; no one must see the prized posses- 
When they come to the house of 
the groom, she is too shy and ashamed to 
leave the chair unaided, so there must be 
two women to lead her out. After this, 
behind the shut doors of her new home, 
come the candles and the shrine, with 
the characters for Heaven, Earth, 
Emperor, Parents, Teacher, to all of 
which she makes obeisance, accepting 
formally her husband's ancestors to be 
her ancestors and those of her children. 

Miss Wang, of a Christian family, 
would have omitted some of this ancient 
symbolism, replacing it by a foreign 
church ceremony. But she would never 
have omitted the feast that comes after, 
when all friends come to “drink the 
happy wine” of the new pair. The 


sion. 


bride gives countless presents as keep- 
sakes of the occasion to friends. The 


bride and groom bow to the floor before 
honored guest. Thus they are 
recognized and accepted into the ancient 
social fabric whose threads reach very 
far back through the generations. Such 
was honorable marriage in the little town 
of Lingsiang; into that relentlessly un- 
rolling fabric Wang Su Chun had thrust 
the hands of her own desire. Surely, 
thought my Chinese student friend, no 
mere personal passion could have been 
so daring, were it not fanned high into 
flame by the great wind blowing from the 
south, when the armies of the Kuomin- 
tang marched through Hunan. 

“Wang Su Chun,” he continued, “had 
no money to begin even thinking of a 
feast. And the parents of Li had no 
thought of giving the feast either. So 
Miss Wang, instead of planning mar- 


each 
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riage, went intothe Women’s Movement. 
These Women’s Unions did very wild 
things in Hunan. Hunan people are 
very warm people. Quick to believe an 
idea, and quick to die for it. They make 
hot soldiers, the Hunanese. 

“The Women’s Unions in Hunan 
they went into the streets with scissors, 
speaking to strangers, telling women to 
cut their hair off. They cut the hair off 
right then and there in the streets. 
They say that once or twice women who 
were over-persuaded, or maybe com- 
pelled to have their hair off, went home 
and strangled themselves for shame at 
the disgrace afterwards. The Women’s 
Unions went into the houses, searching 
If they find a 
bound-foot woman under thirty, they 
give her a little time to get her feet un- 
bound, so that it will not hurt too much. 
After that, they begin to fine her. 
Older women they do not bother, for 
feet cannot be unbound after thirty. 

“These women make parades in the 
streets; they shout slogans. They hold 
mass-meetings together with men; they 
talk with strange men. They proclaim 
the new laws of the Kuomintang, that a 
wife may get a divorce if she is much 
tormented, or even if her husband takes 
This last, I think, is a good 
law, for | am a Christian; but it is maybe 
a little sudden. 

“Such were the ways of all the Wom- 
en’s Unions. And Wang Su Chun was 
of herself a little bit chu feng to. Blow- 
ing with the wind, with head very high 
in the wind. Maybe a little bit dizzy 
with the wind. I saw her last Decem- 
ber, when I went home to Hunan. She 
was no more the good quiet girl of the 
Oh, but she was happy; 
she was drunk with being happy, as she 
swept more and more women, even old 
women, into her Women’s Union. Even 
the man Li, I think, was hardly to her a 
man any more, so much as a sign of her 
great new freedom.” 

“But what did the fiancé think of the 
acts of Wang Su Chun?” I asked. 
‘How could any man approve of such 


for bound-foot women. 


a concubine. 


mission school. 
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excess?”’ protested my student friend. 
“He is a very quiet man, while she is 
lively and talked much. He said noth- 
ing to me ever of his feelings for Miss 
Wang, neither of any good feelings nor 
of any bad feelings. I think he was 
maybe a little bit blind. She was his 
fiancée, you see. And the wind her head 
was high in, was a very strong wind.” 

What, exactly, was the meaning of 
that, | wondered. That the strong wind 
blew along with it even the man who had 
quietly defied his parents for the girl? 
Or that he watched, helpless and silent, 
with Chinese reticent control, while the 
strong wind blew the girl he loved to her 
inevitable doom? Not the least poign- 
ant figure in the tragic drama is this 
man, of whom we know only that 
against his parents’ will he remained her 
betrothed till death, and never betrayed 
by a word his feelings to outsiders. 

It is not hard to understand the hate 
that rose and spread around the insolent 
joy and freedom of the young girl Wang, 
from the old men and women whose 
lives had been bound and broken to 
ordered ways, who had strangled youth’s 
desires in the name of the Family, and 
lost forever the power to feel what 
young Wang was shamelessly, openly 
feeling. It grew with the weeks from 
distaste to a bitter fury, while careless, 
carefree Wang swept on in glad defiance. 
The end came swift and crashing with 
the soldiers of Hsia To Yin. 


Ill 


“When the reactionary armies came 
into the town,” concluded the Chinese 
student lad, who had been her friend, 
“the neighbors in her own street turned 
her over to the soldiers. She could 
never escape; she was most prominent 
of all the Kuomintang people in the 
town. Her own neighbors, for the nate 
they had for her, brought the soldiers 
and shouted to urge them on. 

“The soldiers were all about her— 
many soldiers and one girl agitator. 
That was what everyone called Wang 











Su Chunthen. The soldiers insulted her 
first with very bad words till they stirred 
their rage up. Then they cut her to 
pieces with knives and bayonets.” He 
pointed grimly to his breast to show 
where they began cutting. ‘‘Then they 
cut off her arms; they cut off many 
By and by they shot 
seventeen shots into what was left.” 

“What were the shots for? Surely 
she was dead,” I said in horror. 

“Surely,” he answered. “The shots 
were to show how much they hate her.”’ 
Thus perished Wang Su Chun. 

Very much one would like to know 
what perhaps no one has _ recorded: 
where the fiancé was at that last moment 
of horror. How long at the end she 
managed to keep her head high in the 
wind. But there was one important bit 
that I learned as aftermath, when I 
asked in wonder if nothing else than her 
fight for women’s freedom had roused 
that blasting storm of hate. 

“There was one special thing that 
maybe made it worse,” he ventured. 
“There was a man in Lingsiang—what 
the Kuomintang calls ‘bad gentry.’ 
He sort of official, head of a 
farmers’ organization. Many people 
said bad things of him. That he ap- 
pointed policemen who were only ban- 
dits, and himself shared their plunder. 
That he arrested or took bribes from 
opium-smokers, yet himself was an 
opium-smoker all the time. 

“Nobody dared accuse him, for he 
was rich. Then this girl Wang came 
home from Fukien and the Nationalists 
came from the south. And they say it 
was Wang who stirred up three men to 
give their evidence against this man. 
He was arrested and tried very quickly 
and shot. They say it was his family 
and friends that first stirred up the 
neighbors to give her to the soldiers.” 

“Perhaps she thought it her duty as a 
citizen to expose grafters,”’ I offered. 

He nodded, but looked stern. “A 
girl,” he said, “and to stir up men that 
they take the life of a man!” 

The evidence was all in; the pieces of 


pieces of her. 


Was a 
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the drama were complete. They fitted 
with the inevitableness of an old Greek 
tragedy, in which each human pawn 
moves of necessity to its destined end. 
The revengeful family of the exposed 
grafter; the sex and blood lust of soldiers; 
the yet more deadly passion of an old 
morality outraged; and over against 
them the flaming youth of the girl, with 
just that touch of insolence which the 
old Greeks knew was fatal, the insolence 
of upstart man who defies the gods and 
perishes. Lucifer, son of the morning, Pro- 
metheus the fire-bringer, Jeanne d’Are 
affronting the hierarchy of God with 
her voices, and the morals of a licentious 
court with her male attire—these and a 
host of others were of the same pre- 
sumptuous race as_ nineteen-year-old 
Wang, dying in brutal shame on a blood- 
stained street in Hunan. 

Were the seven months of Wang’s 
freedom worth it? Such a sedate love- 


affair, “wishing still for education,” 
“not ready for marriage.” Such a 


slight fluttering of wings, paid for so 
grimly. Such small freedoms, compared 
with even the daily habits of Western 
women. Yet freedom’s intensity is 
measured less, perhaps, by privileges 
gained than by strength of bonds broken. 
And Wang Su Chun was of a different 
world than the old Greeks knew. Never 
for her the belief that the fate of an indi- 
vidual life is final drama. Through her 
Chinese past she sensed the continuity 
of life, the generations in which she was 
herself but a single link. From her mis- 
sion school she was told that to lose life 
in a high cause is to save it. Lastly, the 
army propagandists of the Kuomintang 
gave her the Revolution, which flamed 
through her being and blended her 
personal passion into its fiercer, universal 
fire. However much or little she rea- 
soned it out, the instinct of that revolu- 
tion told her what the wise Greeks never 
knew, that the insolent men who die 
defying gods sweep man on steadily to 
triumph, that the wind her head was 
high in and that blew her to destruction 
was clearing the path of history. 











OUR SPORTING THEORY 
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Professor of Law, Ste 


FENHE American people are great 
lovers of sport. 
mon to hear 
which is our favorite game. 
contend it is baseball, or football; others 
argue in favor of golf or bridge. The 
claims of many another sport might be 
advanced, but let us not overlook the 
the Great American Game is the 
trial of a criminal case, 

Let us step into the stadium, or rather 
the courtroom, and watch this interest- 
ing game in actual progress. A man is 
charged with a Wit- 
forward with testimony 
which is amply sufficient to substantiate 
the charge and, as the defendant is un- 


It is quite com- 
to 


Some 


discussions as 


leader 


serious offense. 


nesses come 


able to refute this evidence, he is found 
guilty by the jury. He then appeals. 
Does the prisoner ground this appeal 
No, he 
merely points an accusing finger at the 
end of the indictment and says, “Just 
look at this awful sentence! What 
terrible English! It concludes ‘against 
the peace and dignity of State’ whereas 
the conclusion should be ‘against the 
peace and dignity of the State.’’” The 
court of last resort studies this rhetorical 
problem with due deliberation and then 
penalizes the State one conviction for 
being off-side. 

Do not for a moment think that I am 
indulging in fiction. Almost any lawyer 


upon any claim of innocence? 
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can cite one or more cases in which a 
conviction has been reversed either for 
the reason stated or for one very much 


like it. 


Perhaps he will refer you to the 
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case in which a verdict of guilty was up- 
set because the indictment concluded 
“against the peace and dignity of the 
State of W. Virginia” and the court 
thought the word West should have been 
written in full! 

Let us return to the field of action. 
Again the supreme court of some state is 
reversing a conviction because of a 
faulty indictment. “What is wrong?” 
the prosecuting attorney hastens to ask. 
“Could not the defendant see what was 
intended by this charge?” “Well,” 
replies the court in effect, “he could no 
doubt tell what was intended easily 
enough, but you forgot to put in the 
word ‘feloniously.’”” In handing down 
still another reversal the court calls 
attention to the fatal omission of the 
word “maliciously” or the phrase “then 
and there” or the letter “S.” These 
convictions are reversed, it should be 
noted, not because of failure to prove 
guilt at the trial, but because of some 
slight slip in the indictment which is not 
to have embarrassed the de- 
fendant in any way. Thus in one case a 
conviction the 
indictment did not, in so many words, 
say a certain building was situated in 
South Chicago, the court adding that 
even proof that the building was actually 
located in South Chicago could not cure 
this defect. 

In the interpretation of any legal 
instrument other than one which seeks 
to charge the commission of a crime it 
is considered important to inquire into 
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the intent with which it was drawn. If 
from the entire instrument it 
what was intended the document is 
declared to mean just that. Not so with 
an indictment or an information in the 
Great American Game. In the inter- 
pretation of these the effort is not to find 
out what was intended, but to see if it 
would not be possible by some twist of 
logic (strained to the utmost if necessary) 
to read out of the instrument the mean- 
ing which was obviously intended to be 
put in. It may be interesting to see 
what result would be obtained by apply- 
ing the same sort of logic to a simple 
everyday situation. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a 
judge calls in his stenographer and says 
to her, “Please tell the office boy to 
into the office at once.” The 
stenographer promptly hunts up the boy 
and says, “The judge told me to tell you 
into the office at once.” The 
judge waits for a while and at last in 
exasperation calls in the stenographer 
again and asks her if she conveyed his 
message. She replies that she did. 
The judge then hunts up the boy himself 
and reprimands him sharply for not com- 
ing to the office promptly as he was told 
to do. Whereupon the boy answers, 
“The laugh is on your stenographer, 
Judge. She told me that you told her to 
tell me to come into the office, but she 
forgot to tell me directly and positively 
to go.” 

The judge would not tolerate for a 
moment such casuistry from his office 
boy. If, however, a similar argument 
should come before the judge in the form 
of an objection to a criminal charge he 
would not only tolerate it but would add 
his own legal learning to support it. 
There is, as a matter of fact, a certain 
abstract logic back of the boy’s conten- 
tion. The stenographer was told to tell 
the boy to go into the judge’s office, but 
that is not what she told him. She told 
him she was told to tell him to go, and 
stopped without adding the order for 
him to go. But while there is a certain 
amount of abstract logic in this conten- 
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tion, there is not even a trace of common 
sense in it. It is the most absurd 
tommyrot. And yet it is just this kind 
of absurd tommyrot which is still being 
used as a substitute for common sense in 
the interpretation of the pleadings in a 
criminal case. Let us see. 

Here is a case in which the defendant 
is on trial for fraudulent banking. The 
evidence discloses that he was an officer 
of a bank and as such received a deposit, 
while the bank was insolvent, with full 
knowledge of the insolvency. This is 
contrary to the statute, and the jury 
brings ina verdict of guilty. The defend- 
ant appeals because, so he claims, the 
indictment fails to say the bank was 
insolvent when the deposit was received. 
Let us look at the indictment. It alleges 
the receipt of the deposit by him “after 
the bank was insolvent.”’ Surely we 
have here a conviction which will stand; 
can there be any possible doubt as to the 
meaning of this statement? Again we 
are doomed to disappointment, however, 
for the court reverses this case also, 
giving in substance the following ex- 
planation: To say he received the deposit 
“after the bank was insolvent” is not a 
sufficient averment of the bank’s in- 
solvency at the time. The bank might 
become insolvent and later get back on 
its feet and be solvent again. A deposit 
made thereafter could be said to have 
been made “after the bank was insol- 
vent.”” Of course the English language 
is not used in any such way as a matter 
of fact and nobody would so understand 
it, but such usage is theoretically possible, 
and hence the conviction must be re- 
Just think of that! 

This case is much like another recent 
one in which a conviction of bigamy was 
reversed. The evidence at the trial had 
established the defendant's guilt beyond 
all question, but the appellate court 
could not find in the indictment any 
averment that the first wife was alive at 
the time he married the second. The 
defendant “ well knew his first wife to be 
alive at the time,”’ according to the 
wording of the charge, but this was held 
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to be insufficient. He could not possibly 
“know” his first wife was alive if she 
was dead; but the court, instead of using 
a common-sense interpretation of the 
language, resorted to the following 
formula which should have been dis- 
carded at least a century ago: “Every 
essential fact must be alleged directly 
and positively and nothing can be 
brought into the indictment by argument 
or intendment.”’ Legislatures have 
endeavored to do away with this ancient 
formula by enacting that an indictment 
shall be sufficient if the offense is 
stated in ordinary and concise language 
and in such manner as to enable 
a person of common understanding to 
know what is intended; but such stat- 
utes seem to have been overlooked by 
the courts. 

The same process of twisting the 
obvious meaning out of an indictment by 
outworn notions of the interpretation of 
such instruments was used in a case of 
larceny. The defendant was convicted 
and sentenced to two years in the peni- 
tentiary for stealing an appearance bond 
from the office of the county judge. 
This conviction was reversed because 
although the indictment averred that he 
did “‘steal’’ the bond from the office of 
the county judge, there was no allega- 
tion “that the bond was taken and car- 
ried away against the will or without the 
consent of the county judge, or with the 
intention of depriving the owner thereof 
or converting the same to his own use.” 
We do not use the word “steal” to 
designate a transaction in which an 
article has been borrowed temporarily 
with consent of the owner. The word 
“steal”? means a taking without consent 
and with intent to deprive the owner of 
the thing taken. But although, by the 
court’s own admission, the word has this 
meaning in common use and when em- 
ployed by the judge in instructing the 
jury, it means something else when used 
in an indictment for stealing an appear- 
ance bond; and so the conviction was 
reversed. 

Any number of examples of similar 
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reasoning might be cited in cases of 
assault with intent to inflict great bodily 
injury. For instance, in one such case 
the defendant was convicted under an 
indictment which charged that he “did, 
with a deadly weapon . . . with intent 
then and there, wickedly, unlawfully, 
maliciously and feloniously to strike and 
bruise . . . inflict . . . a great bodily 
injury. ...” This conviction was re- 
versed on the ground that the indictment 
did not charge an intent to inflict a great 
bodily injury. The defendant, so the 
court suggests in substance, may have 
made this “felonious” assault with a 
“deadly weapon” with intent to commit 
less than a felony and the “injury may 
have been greater than was intended.” 
But however logical this argument may 
be as a pure abstraction, the fact re- 
mains that the defendant had no doubt 
as to the charge which was intended; 
and as shown by the evidence, he struck 
his victim, a boy, over the head with a 
billiard cue, rendering him insensible 
and inflicting a wound which required 
eight stitches to close. Because the 
reversal of the case by this ancient logic 
is such an outrage upon justice, it is 
refreshing to find two justices dissenting 
upon the ground “that a person of com- 
mon understanding would be in no doubt 
as to the offense which the indictment in 
this case was designed to charge.” 

We might go on with many more 
cases of the same kind, but technical 
reversals are not always due to matters 
determinable from a mere reading of the 
indictment itself. The same result is 
often reached because of some slight and 
insignificant variance between the aver- 
ment in the indictment and the proof at 
the trial. What is generally recognized 
as the outstanding classic in this field is 
a Delaware case in which the defendant 
was convicted of stealing shoes. The 
indictment charged him with the larceny 
of a pair of shoes and his theft of two 
shoes was quite clear from the evidence. 
But in the excitement of the moment it 
seems he picked up two shoes both for 
the right foot. Because of this fact the 
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conviction was reversed on the ground 
that the indictment said he stole a 
“pair” of shoes while the proof showed 
two shoes for the same foot and hence 
not a “pair.” 

There is a more recent case, however, 
which is entitled to serious consideration 
for the blue ribbon in the absurdity con- 
test. This is an Alabama case in which 
the defendant was convicted under a 
statute making it grand larceny to steal 
“a cow or animal of the cow kind.” 
The evidence disclosed that he had 
stolen a steer, whereupon the court in 
all solemnity declared the defendant 
could not be convicted under the statute 
because a steer is a male and hence not 
“of the cow kind.” After reading this 
decision it is a relief to learn that the 
Alabama statutes dealing with homicide 
use the phrase “human being” instead 
of the word “mankind’’—otherwise it 
might be no offense to kill a woman! 

To show how slight and insignificant a 
will sometimes result in a 
mistrial, a few instances of mistakes in 
names will be useful. Thus evidence 
that the accused committed a crime 
against nature upon a little girl named 
Rosalia M—— could not support a con- 
vietion under an indictment saying he 
committed such an offense on “Rosetta 
M——.”’; evidence that the defendant 
forged the name of Oatha C—— could 
not support a conviction under an indict- 
ment saying he forged the name of 
“Otha C——”; evidence that the de- 
fendant was guilty of using counterfeit 
labels could not support a conviction of 
this offense because the indictment gave 
the name of one of the partners as 
“Matt Von G——”’ and the proof showed 
it might be Max; and a conviction of 
embezzlement of property of a partner- 
ship had to be reversed because of a 
mistake in the name of one of the more 
than thirty partners. 

The shocking feature of all these cases 
is that the inquiry into guilt or innocence 
is completely lost sight of while the court 
worries about something else. 

Technical reversals, unfortunately, 
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are by no means limited to mistakes in 
the indictment. The admission or ex- 
clusion of evidence offers an excellent 
opportunity for the reversal of cases on 
absurd technicalities. Anyone expects 
a conviction of crime to be reversed if 
the evidence at the trial was insufficient 
to establish the defendant’s guilt; who 
but a lawyer would expect the conviction 
to be set aside because the evidence 
showed too much? Yet this is not un- 
known. Thus in one case there was no 
doubt of the defendant’s guilt of the 
crime of murder, with which he was 
charged, but the conviction was reversed 
because the evidence showed also a rape 
committed by the defendant upon the 
victim’s wife immediately following the 
murder. And in another murder case 
the conviction was reversed because the 
trial judge admitted evidence which 
showed a robbery connected with the 
killing. The instructions given or re- 
fused by the court are also a frequent 
source of technical reversal. 

Before going on we should refer back a 
moment to a case of technical variance 
which emphasizes a point not mentioned 
as yet. Ina certain case a conviction of 
robbery was reversed because the indict- 
ment said the person robbed was 
“Wesley Duke” and the _ evidence 
showed the robbery of “J. W. Duke” by 
the defendant, but failed to identify 
Wesley Duke and J. W. Duke as one and 
thesame. This was undoubtedly a mere 
oversight on the part of the prosecuting 
attorney. But listen to the statement 
of the court: “The defendant was under 
no duty, when requesting the affirmative 
charge, to bring the failure of proof to 
the attention of the court.” In other 
words it was a very clever move for the 
defendant’s attorney to keep silent as to 
this oversight until too late to correct it, 
and then, if the first jury decided against 
him, to demand a new trial. What 
matter if justice is defeated with the 
connivance of an officer of the court so 
long as the rules of the game are ob- 
served! 

In fact, our criminal procedure is so 
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overburdened with rules which exist for 
some reason other than to aid in the 
search for the truth of the matter that 
there is hardly a step in the whole pro- 
ceedings where some slight slip will not 
result in the case being disposed of on a 
technicality rather than on its merits. 


II 


Dissatisfaction with the administra- 
tion of justice is by no means a new 
thing. It is “as old as law.” Nor is 
dissatisfaction with criminal law and its 
administration a American 
phenomenon. It was world wide at the 
beginning of the second decade of the 
present century. ‘The ancient nature of 
this complaint and its widespread scope 
in recent 


local or 


times suggest the possible 
existence of certain inherent difficulties 
in the administration of criminal justice. 
It is well to recognize the presence of 
such difficulties and the impossibility of 
devising a plan of criminal procedure 
which will be perfect in its operation. 
The cases referred to above all have the 
objectionable feature of having been 
decided on some point of procedure 
rather than on the guilt or innocence of 
the defendant. It may be difficult to 
eliminate such decisions entirely. But 
certainly it will be possible to move a 
long way from our present position, 
which is causing dissatisfaction with the 
methods of American criminal law to 
increase from day to day. 

Inquiries among representative citi- 
zens of one of our great cities a few years 
ago brought out the fact that three out 
of five considered the better enforcement 
of our criminal laws to be the most 
important public question of the time. 
In the press, over the radio, from the 
pulpit and the platform, and in general 
conversation we are constantly reminded 
of the general breakdown of our machin- 
ery for the enforcement of criminal 
justice, and of the ineffectiveness of our 
out-of-date methods of trying criminal 
The absurdity of our technical- 
ities in criminal procedure has seldom 
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been so well pictured as in these words 
which appeared in the Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology: “To a 
layman, such insistence upon worn-out 
and useless forms seems as absurd as it 
would have seemed to Goldsmith's 
Chinese traveler if he had been told 
that a certain murderer had escaped 
punishment because, in the course of the 
proceedings, the clerk of the court, in 
affixing the seal, had committed the 
error of moistening it with a sponge, 
instead of following the time-honored 
and strictly legal method of licking it 
with his tongue.” 

The writer once asked a juror why he 
voted for a verdict of not guilty in a 
certain case. All the evidence pointed 
unmistakably to the guilt of the defend- 
ant, yet the jury had reached a unani- 
mous verdict in his favor on the first 
ballot. The juror’s reply was _inter- 
esting. He said, “There is no doubt of 
the defendant’s guilt, but the state 
didn’t show it.” And yet this same 
juror answered under oath on the voir 
dire that he knew nothing at all about 
the case. In other words, before the 
trial he had no opinion on the subject at 
all; after the trial he had not the slightest 
doubt of the defendant’s guilt; and yet 
he voted for acquittal on the ground that 
the state had not shown the defendant 
to be guilty. As a matter of fact this 
juror (and the other eleven in the same 
case) had become so thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the game being played 
in the courtroom that he forgot all about 
the question of guilt or innocence and 
gave his decision to the lawyer who 
seemed to him to play a more skillful 
game than his opponent. 

This point of view is not limited to 
the members of the jury. Every step in 
the trial of a case and in the proceedings 
looking toward a new trial or a reversal 
is taken as if in a game. The one out- 
standing feature of importance is to see 
that the play is conducted according to 
the rules, and the judge is merely an 
umpire to enforce them. If we could 
only wipe out this pernicious sporting 
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theory of justice and come to view 
criminal procedure as a part of our 
general scheme of social engineering we 
should materially hasten the time when 
here, as well as in England and in Canada, 
the search for the real truth would over- 
shadow all matters of form and techni- 
cality, and the outstanding purpose of a 
criminal trial be recognized by all to 
be the undivided effort to ascertain the 
guilt or innocence of the person charged. 


iit 


The cases which I have referred to 
emphasize the undue advantage given to 
the criminal by our antiquated system 
of criminal procedure. Let it not be 
supposed for a moment, however, that 
this is the whole of the picture. There is 
another side which is no less distressing. 
The difficulty of getting at the facts in 
the courtroom induces a certain type of 
mind to seek for this information else- 
where where restraints are not merely 
less rigid but are lacking altogether. 
The result is the “third degree.” Thus 
while over-tenderness for the accused 
causes many who are guilty to escape 
their just punishment, the indirect result 
is to cause many to suffer humiliation 
and even physical torture of a nature not 
authorized by law even for the guilty— 
and some of these sufferers are innocent 
of any crime. Let us add, parentheti- 
cally, that a legal system which en- 
courages law-enforcing officials to act 
outside of the law must be held account- 
able not only for the direct ill conse- 
quences of such unlawful conduct, but 
also for the general lawlessness which it 
thus breeds. For who has such a large 
responsibility to live up to the full spirit 
of the law as the officer whose duty it is 
to enforce it? 

The long delays of our criminal pro- 
cedure give unfair aid to the man who is 
guilty. When his trial finally does come 
the public may have lost interest in his 
case and important witnesses and valu- 
able evidence may have disappeared, 
thus making it much easier for him to 
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obtain an acquittal than would have 
been possible shortly after the offense. 
But while the excessive delay works to 
the advantage of the man who is guilty, 
it is a distinct handicap to the man who 
is innocent, at least if he happens to be 
without sufficient funds or friends to 
secure bail. For not infrequently an 
innocent man remains in jail longer, 
while he is waiting to establish his 
innocence, than would have been re- 
quired to serve out his term if he had 
been convicted in the first place. And 
after he gets out he finds his job gone and 
probably encounters difficulty in secur- 
ing a new one because of the taint which 
has attached to his name by reason of 
his long stay in jail, notwithstanding the 
ultimate verdict of not guilty. 

The harm done by the shyster lawyer 
and the professional bondsman in ward- 
ing off punishment in cases where it 
should be inflicted is too well known to 
require repetition at this time. This, 
however, is not the only harm they do; 
for while they render undue aid and 
assistance to the man who is guilty, they 
do not hesitate to exploit the unfortunate 
man who is innocent. 

Thus our machinery for the trial of 
criminal tends to give undue 
benefits to the guilty and to place un- 
necessary hardships upon the innocent. 
Not even this statement does full justice 
to the situation. Our sporting theory of 
justice, our overemphasis upon the rules 
of the game, transform the judge into a 
mere ringside referee whose business is 
not to concern himself with whether or 
not the case reaches the proper result, 
but merely to see that the contestants do 
not overstep the rules while the game is 
on. And the pernicious influence of this 
system goes beyond the mere opportu- 
nity for miscarriage of justice in the case 
on trial. If a witness wilfully commits 
perjury on the stand it is proper for the 
jury to be made aware of this, if possible; 
if his word is very questionable because 
of his unsavory character there is no 
reason why the jury should be kept in 
ignorance of this fact; and if he makes 
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unintentional mistakes in testimony they 
should be pointed out and corrected. 
But the rules of the game as it is played 
to-day place no proper restrictions upon 
the treatment to which a witness may be 
subjected in the courtroom. What 
matter if clean character be aspersed by 
false charges or insidious insinuations if 
the cause of one side or the other be 
promoted in this way? What matter 
how obviously honest a witness may be 
if by clever cross-questioning he can be 
confused and the effect of his testimony 
weakened in the minds of the jurors? 
What matter how truly a witness may 
merit his good reputation if blacken- 
ing it by groundless questions and 
suggestions will tend to discredit his 
statements? 

Probably very few lawyers set out 
with a deliberate design of abusing 
witnesses to such an extent as to cause 
upright citizens to shrink from testifying. 
Yet our unfortunate system tends to 
accomplish this result. To assist in 
reaching the proper decision in a criminal 
trial should be the delight of every law- 
abiding citizen. He should be glad to 
step forward and volunteer any in- 
formation which may be of real value in 
deciding the case. And yet how many 
are moved by this desire? How many 
of those of high standing in the com- 
munity do not prefer to remain silent 
rather than be exposed to the abuse of 
counsel in the courtroom? It gains us 
nothing to dodge the issue by saying that 
upright citizens should not allow such 
intimidation to keep them from perform- 
ing their duty. It gains us little to 
point to the large number of leaders of 
the legal profession who scorn the resort 
to abusive tactics in the trial of cases. 
The fact remains that our system per- 
mits—perhaps we should say induces— 
so many lawyers to use such tactics that 
there is a widespread fear of the court- 
room among even the finest people in 
the community. We cannot expect 


very satisfactory results from a system 
which tends to silence the most upright 
witnesses. 
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Having seen the many defects of our 
present system, it is only natural to won- 
der why it was ever developed. At this 
point we are sure to encounter the sug- 
gestion that it is better for ninety-nine 
guilty men to escape than for one who is 
innocent to be punished. But if, for the 
sake of argument, we concede the 
strength of this suggestion, are we to 
infer therefrom that the conduct of the 
trial as a game, in which the important 
object is to enforce rules rather than to 
get at the real truth of the matter, is 
necessary to protect the innocent? 
Since when did an innocent man require 
an absurd technicality for his acquittal? 
What has an innocent man to gain by 
emphasis upon form rather than sub- 
stance? What has an innocent man to 
gain by long delays while the unjust 
charge is hanging over him? The 
answers to these questions are too obvi- 
ous to require statement. Our present 
system of criminal procedure is decidedly 
detrimental to the man who is innocent 
of the charge against him. 

To find the cause of the development 
of our present system, therefore, we must 
examine factors other than the effort to 
protect innocence. There is very little, 
if any, of our sporting theory of justice, 
of our losing sight of the substance in the 
form, to be found in the trial of a criminal 
case in England to-day. But our system 
was copied after that once used by the 
English. They have since cast it aside 
in the junk heap of legal absurdities 
together with the earlier trial by battle, 
and yet we must look to the English 
criminal procedure of a century or more 
ago if we are to understand why the 
system, to which we still cling, was 
developed. 

Since such a system quite obviously 
was not necessary for the protection of 
the innocent, the inquiry arises was it 
developed to protect the guilty? The 
answer seems to be yes. Ata time when 
the English law provided punishments 
which were out of all proportion to the 
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seriousness of the offense committed, 
when conviction of almost any crime 
called for the death of the prisoner, there 
was a “humane conspiracy” to defeat 
the law and acquit the defendant. This 
must not be interpreted to imply the 
existence of a well-formed purposive 
endeavor to develop a judicial machinery 
of a particular type for the trial of 
criminal cases. It was quite otherwise. 
Time and again the judges found them- 
confronted with an_ individual 
case in which the law called for the death 
of the defendant if duly convicted, but in 
which the moral sense of the time cried 
out against so heavy a penalty for such 
misconduct. And time and again the 
judges seized upon some technicality or 
other to save the defendant. On many 
another occasion the judges were con- 
fronted with some situation which was 
quite similar except that the heinousness 
of the crime quite justified the severe 
penalty, or the penalty had been reduced 
to what seemed proper under the cir- 
And in each case of this 
sort the judges refined upon refinement 
in the effort to let justice claim the 
penalty. Thus it was that the judges, 
leaning far backward in one case to 
avoid the infliction of a punishment 
which seemed outrageously excessive, 
and leaning equally far forward in an- 
other case to hold the prisoner to a 
penalty which seemed entirely just, 
established precedents of procedure 
which later judges deemed themselves 
bound to follow regardless of the justice 
of the particular situation. So by mere 
chance were developed those “rules of 
the game,” the letter-perfect enforce- 
ment of which now entirely overshadows 
the effort to distinguish guilt from 
innocence. 
The recent 
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cumstances. 


Sacco-Vanzetti case has 
roused more world-wide interest and dis- 
cussion than any other criminal case on 
record. It has divided the peoples of 
all nations into three camps, so to speak: 
those who are convinced of the innocence 
of these men, those who are satisfied of 
their guilt, and those who feel that the 
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question of innocence or guilt was not 
tested by a fair trial. Hopeless as the 
conflict of opinion has been, there is 
one aspect of the matter on which all 
should agree: namely, that no greater 
judicial catastrophe is to be found in 
American history. If these men were 
innocent, they had suffered unpardon- 
able mistreatment by reason of their 
long imprisonment, even before the execu- 
tion itself. If they were guilty, justice 
was subverted by the long delay which 
cast a glow of martyrdom over the clos- 
ing scene. Neither the individual nor 
the state receives fair treatment by such 
a tedious process. It breeds only dis- 
satisfaction. 

There was a time when it was quite 
common to dispose of a criminal charge 
by personal combat between the accuser 
and the accused, the notion being that 
Providence would intervene and give the 
victory to him who was in the right. 
And just as this ancient trial by battle 
had to go when the people lost faith 
in its efficacy to distinguish innocence 
from guilt, so our modern trial by tech- 
nic must give way before the ever- 
increasing demand for a mode of trial in 
which the one great outstanding purpose 
shall be the search for the facts which 
show whether the defendant really did or 
did not commit the offense with which 
he is charged. 

Vv 

There are some members of the bar 
who bitterly cppose all suggested reforms 
of procedure of any kind. They insist 
it is nothing but an effort to make them 
“learn their law all over again.” This 
is worth considering. The real lawyers, 
those who have attained something of a 
mastery of the great fundamental prin- 
ciples of law, would be inconvenienced 
very little by a change of procedure 
which would make it easier to get at the 
real truth of the matter. These, how- 


ever, are not the ones who get red in the 
face whenever any change is mentioned. 
In fact, from Chief Justice Taft down, 
the real leaders of the bar are in favor of 
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individuals 
admitted to the bar—I 


it. But there are certain 
who have been 
refuse to call them lawyers—who have 
never attained anything like an acquaint- 
ance with the great fundamental prin- 
In fact, they have not 


even the vaguest notion of what it is all 


ciples of law. 


about except for being as wise as owls in 
regard to a few tricks and schemes of 
legal procedure. And a change which 
would eliminate all trickery from the 
trial of cases and have each issue dis- 
posed of according to the real merits of 
the case, would in very truth repeal all 
the law known to such individuals. It 
would very likely put them out of busi- 
ness (which, by the way, would seem to 
be a sufficient reason for making such a 
change if no other existed). When a 
case comes to such pseudo-lawyers it 
never once occurs to them to inquire as 
to the right or 
The only thought they have is whether 
there is some trick of procedure by which 
the case can be won. 
practitioners are not entitled to consid- 


wrong of the matter. 


Their interests as 


eration. 

Not all who practice law, however, are 
included either among the outstanding 
leadcrs of the bar who are in favor of 
reforms of leg! procedure or among the 
pseudo-lawyers at the bottom who are 
unalterably opposed to all such changes. 
The majority of attorneys, the rank and 
file of the profession, do not occupy 
either of these posilions. 
of them are opposed to the change—not 
because they would have great difficulty 


A great many 


in adapting themselves to new methods, 
but the 
established order as a matter of course. 
If the need for improvement can be 
shown to these men there will be real 
hope for progress. If not, the public 
will have to insist that the legal system 
emerge from the dark ages whether the 
lawyers wish it or not. 

Old ways of doing business have yielded 
to new; old systems of transportation 


simply because they follow 


and of communication have been sup- 


planted; and now it is time that 
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cumbersome out-of-date methods of 
administering criminal justice were 
giving way to new methods more in 
keeping with the needs of the twentieth 
century. In this country we have made 
numerous excellent improvements in our 
procedure in civil cases; the time has 
come when we must give thought to 
reforming our criminal procedure. Eng- 
land has shown us the way by discarding 
her archaic criminal procedure for an 
improved and simplified method of 
trying offenses. We cannot use our 
reforms in civil procedure as such, in the 
trial of criminal cases; for civil procedure 
is one thing and criminal procedure is 
another. Nor would it be wise merely 
to shut eyes and substitute the 
English criminal procedure for our own 
without giving thought to the question 
of its adaptability to our needs, for 
England is England and the United 
States is the United States. Most im- 
portant of all, the reform of criminal 
procedure should not be regarded as a 
matter which someone can dispose of by 
dictating a few changes to his stenog- 
rapher while he smokes his midday cigar. 
The need of the hour is a deep apprecia- 
tion of the urgent demand for reforms in 
our administration of criminal justice— 
reforms which will require not a super- 
ficial tinkering here and there, but the 
most sweeping changes both in the 
machinery to be used and in the mental 
attitude of lawyers and judges in regard 
to the use of this machinery. 

Secause of their ignorance and super- 
stition our ancestors may be pardoned 
for relying upon form and ceremony in 
the trial of a case instead of upon careful 
investigation into the real facts of each 
particular issue. In vain, however, do 
we search for plausible excuses to justify 
the sporting theory of litigation in the 
second quarter of the twentieth century. 
We have played with the administration 
of criminal justice far too long. The 
nation has grown from childhood to 
maturity and should now view the trial 
of a criminal case as very serious work. 


our 
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THE APARTMENT 


A STORY 


BY LIBBIAN BENEDICT 


HE could tell by the ring that it was 

Mike, and as she neared the door 
He had brought 
someone with him, then, God bless him. 
No matter how long she hadn’t heard 
from him—and he wasn’t the kind one 
heard from often— 
up at an 
one or two other men with him. 


she heard voices. 


he was sure to show 
of hers and bring 
Always 
the right kind of men, too, men who 
fitted into the tone she wanted for her 
“at homes” and even raised it a little. 
She wanted men who could be silly and 
vet very definitely give the impression 
that they were profound and intellectual. 
The fact that they were silly in her 
apartment was gratifying; it meant that 
they felt at ease there and that they took 
her intellectuality for granted just as she 
took theirs. They weren't f 


“at home” 


afraid of 
displaying only froth because they knew 
that she and her friends could gauge the 
depth beneath it. 

“* Lo,” said Mike, “‘see you’ve got a 
gang here to-night. Mect some friends 
of mine. Stanley Aarons, advertising 
man, hell of a bright fellow, and Bob 
Dougherty, accountant, but he’s more 
interested in the theater than in 
counting. Nice boys, both of them. 
And very thirsty.” 

Anne fixed three highballs, humming 
securely against the sound of talking 
that came from over the screen. To- 
night was going to be a gala night; she 
could feel it in the air. And she was 
doubly happy because it had come un- 
expectedly, after a lonesome day. She 
had somehow neglected to look after 


ac- 


her Sunday that week, telling herself 
whenever she thought of it that she 
would spend the day reading. But days 
set aside for reading always seemed ill- 
never 
appointment. It 
was easy enough to keep busy during the 
week; by the time she had eaten her 
dinner in a restaurant or prepared some- 
thing for herself if her funds were running 
low, the evening was well on its way. 
Later on someone had generally prom- 
ised to drop in. That might mean at 
any hour, but it did not matter as long 
as it was there to look forward to. And 
when no one came, there were enough 


chosen; the desire for solitude 


came by previous 


stockings to wash, or a few dresses to 
iron, or some general cleaning up to do. 
It was a grand life. 

Her Sundays she always manipulated 
several days ahead of time, and saw 
to it that she was occupied until late in 
the afternoon, so that she would have to 
rush in order to get the sandwiches 
ready for the evening party. Rushing 
was a sensation she enjoyed. The 
appointment for the afternoon could 
be arranged casually; she called up a 
girl she knew, talked of a dozen things, 
and then said: 

“By the way, what are you doing 
Sunday afternoon? There’s going to be 
a very interesting lecture at the Labor 
Temple—I forget what it’s about, but I 
remember thinking it would be inter- 
esting when I read the announcement. 
Wouldn’t you like to run in? We 
could come down lere afterward.” 
Or perhaps simply, “How about going 
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walking Sunday afternoon? I haven't 
had a breath of air all week.” 

It could be managed. And it was 
only part of the time that she found 
the overtures; 
often they were made to her before she 
had got around to it. Most of the 
girls she was acquainted with seemed 


it necessary to make 


anxious for the same casual arrange- 
ments. Some Sundays four or five of 
them got together in that way, and then 
gathered in her apartment to help her 
prepare the sandwiches and to wait for 
anyone who might drop in. But to-day 
Sunday pounced upon her too 
quickly; she had not arranged anything, 
and her pride kept her from ’phoning 
around for the chance of a last minute 
appointment. All afternoon, prowling 
about her room, she had been frantic 
with the thought that perhaps the whole 
day would pass in lonesomeness, that no 


had 


one would show up. 

And now a whole gang had come. 
God bless them all, Mike in particular, 
for having brought two altogether new 
and very nice men. One of them was 
an advertising man, he had said, and the 
other an accountant who more 
interested in the theater than in ac- 
counting. Excellent! 

“Say,” came a wail from the bridge 
table as she brought the newcomers 
their drinks. “‘Are you forgetting all 
Don’t you realize we're all 


was 


about us? 
dry again?” 

“Forgetting you? No, Albert, I 
wasn’t forgetting you. How could I?” 

“Anne never forgets,” put in Mike, 
smacking his lips, “she’s the best little 
hostess I know.” 

“And you know a good many, don’t 
you?” asked Elsie, very broadly Sar- 
castic, so that no one could possibly 
think her question was prompted by 


anything like personal interest. Anne 
wished she would keep quiet. Elsie 


was new at the game; she hadn’t yet 
learned that one should never probe. 
Probing was old-fashioned; it wasn’t in 
keeping with the cameraderie that she 
wanted to rule in her apartment. 
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“No, no. Anne never forgets. | 
know that as well as you do, Mike. | 
was only kidding.” Albert laid down 
his hand of cards as she brought the 
glasses to the table, pulled her over to 
him and kissed her on the cheek, holding 
her clasped to him just long enough to 
make her think that for the moment he 
was oblivious to everyone except her. 
Anne caught an expression of dutifulness 
in the gesture, but she enjoyed it. 
There were eight men and six girls in 
the room, she counted as she leaned 
against his shoulder. What an achieve- 
ment! In most places the proportion 
would be the other around, if 
that good. 

The two men Mike had brought with 
him were already very much at home. 
They had a box of nuts between them 
on the piano-bench and were munching 
away. Elsie detached herself from the 
group watching the bridge game and 
moved toward them. Picking up the 
box of nuts she put herself in its place 
and set the box on her lap. In a reflex 
action, both men immediately leaned 
their heads on Elsie’s shoulders. Anne 
was annoyed; Elsie was getting more and 
more out of tune. She lacked subtlety. 

Mike was floating around alone, as 
usual, and frowning. Mike’s restless- 
ness was what made him so interesting 
in a group; he always looked as if he 
wanted to undo something he had done. 
Now he walked over to the radio, 
twisted the dials around until he found 
a jazz program, and went pirouetting 
around the room. He looked more 
bleary than the one highball she had 
given him warranted. It occurred to 
Anne that his two friends did also. 
Where had they been before they came to 
her? The question bothered her often, 
but very deliberately she squelched 
it, to-night as always. Even thinking 
questions was old-fashioned and con- 
trary to the rules. And anyhow, wher- 
ever they had been, they had left there 
to ccme to her. Greater compliment 
than that there was none. 

Mike turned off the radio and wan- 


way 
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dered behind the screen to the kitchen- 
ette, where she heard him taking another 


drink. 
“What’s eating your friend? He 
looks worried,” Elsie said to the two 


Her eyes had 
followed Mike; her glance always had a 
wide range when it came to men. The 
two heads did not answer but merely 


heads on her shoulders. 


snuggled themselves harder into her 
shoulders. 

“Don’t move,” one of them begged, 
“I’m comfortable.” Elsie forgot that 
she had asked a question and glowed. 
said the 
other, “I’m coming up here every week. 
Nothing 
Anne took the compliment to her heart 
and hugged it, then went on about her 
duties happily. 
They were all doing exactly what they 
felt like manoeuvring, no 
forcing on her part and none on theirs. 
She felt like an invisible good angel, and 
it was the invisibility, the very mar- 
tyrdom of it, that gave her a feeling 
of warmth and 
around, she set imperceptible wrongs 


“These nuts are delicious,” 


can keep me away now.” 


Everyone was happy. 


doing, no 


munificence. Moving 
aright, shoved an ash-tray closer to 
Albert, so that he would not have to 
stretch his hand so far, shifted the lamp- 
shade a little away from someone else, so 
that the glare would not be in his eyes. 

Mike was standing near a window he 
had opened a while ago. 

“Oh, Lord. Spring again,” he said 
suddenly, shutting it. 

“April,” murmured Elsie, and rose 
rudely. The two not as 
disconcerted as they had threatened to 
be. They resumed their vertical posi- 
tions expressionlessiy and went on 
munching nuts. 

“Say, how long have you been in 
this apartment anyhow, Anne?” asked 
Laura, dealing the cards. “Isn't it 
almost a year?” 

“Gosh, it’s hard to believe, but it is 
almost a year. It'll be a year on the 
fifteenth of May. As a matter of fact, 
I’ve got the new lease in the drawer of 
that desk.” 


heads were 
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“Ray!” yelled Albert. 
year. 
the anniversary day?’ 


“Almost a 
Why don’t you throw a party on 


“That's a fine idea, Albert. I never 
thought of it. I think I will. Re- 


member, everybody—the fifteenth of 
May, no matter what day of the week 
it is.” 

“Tl be here,” said Bob Dougherty, 
“and for fifty-two Sundays after that. 
These nuts are grand.” 

“And what about the sandwiches?” 
put in Aarons, the other newcomer of 
the “Anne knows 
make sandwiches.” 

Anne took her cue and passed the 
plate around, inwardly lilting. It al- 
ways thrilled her to hear herself 
referred to by her first name in an alto- 
Mentally she marked 
another line on her tally of friends. 
Anne knows everybody, Anne has a lot 
of friends, you can always meet a crowd 
of interesting people in Anne’s apart- 
ment. She could hear them saying it. 

“Why won’t you have a sandwich, 
Mike? You're insulting me!” 

“Thanks, kid, but I’m really not 
hungry,” he said, and feigned a lunge 
at her, but no smile broke into his face 
to give his jocularity any credence. 
Then he went behind the screen again 
and she heard a gurgle. She began to 
wish he wouldn’t. Not that be- 
grudged it to him; Mike was the last 
person on earth she would begrudge 
anything to, but because the stuff was 
expensive, and she tried to keep a neat 
line between hospitality and sheer ex- 
travagance. 

“Say, I was just thinking of something 
funny,” said Albert, the bridge game 
being over. Anne sat down expectantly 
on the footstool and waited. Albert 
was often a nuisance, but he could be 
depended on for one thing—he was 
always sure to drop a serious note into 
the talk just when its fragility was in 
danger of becoming boring. “I hap- 
pened to be looking through some old 
copies of the Times the other day, in 
connection with some research I was 


evening. how to 


gether new voice. 


she 
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doing. . The phrase fell weightily 
on Anne’s Research. “And I 
happened to strike some reproductions 
of a set of cartoons that had been 
awarded prizes, all the way back in 
1910, I think it was. The contest had 
been run by the Anti-Suffrage League—”’ 

“Anti-suffrage,” echoed Elsie. “I 
smell moth-balls.” 

“Yes, don’t you? Well, you should 
have seen the cartoons. One of them 
called “The Three Sexes.” It 
showed a man, a woman—one of the 
delicate, clinging kind, you know—and 
the third the suffragette. You 
should have seen how she was depicted. 
And another cartoon showed the tradi- 
tional American home—baby, dog, rock- 
ing-chair, pipe, and all the rest—in 
danger of being crushed by a huge rock 
which some suffragette was trying to 
push down on it.” There was loud 
laughter. ‘The world do move, I said 
to myself as I looked at those cartoons.” 

“Tl say it do,” said Elsie. “‘What 
would virtuous artists have 
thought 
apartment, throwing parties, serving 
drinks. Why, when I think of that, lam 
almost glad to be alive. I am almost 
ready to grant progress to this old world, 
after all.” 

“Progress, hell,”’ said Mike, circling 
the last inch of his drink around in the 
tall glass. ‘*‘ Where do you see progress? 
There ain’t no such thing. The world 
just sleeps on, only every once in a while 
it turns over on the other side and shakes 
the bed, and we call that progress.” 

“Be careful, Mike,” said _ Elsie. 
“You're taking too much progress for 
granted already. Even in a girl’s 
apartment it isn’t proper to switch the 
conversation to beds allthe time. We’re 
trying to be serious.” 

“The hell you are. Well, so am I. 
And I wasn’t going to say anything to 
make you blush, either. Here’s what I 
mean. We were born in a day when the 
world was sleeping on one side and all 
of a sudden it yawned and turned over 
on the other side. And we go crazy 


ears. 


was 


Sex, 


those 


of this—a girl alone in an 
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cheering. We think it’s grand because 
a big bunch of husky guys like us can 
crash in on a girl’s apartment any time 
we want to and not have to answer 
charges in court the next day. But 
what’s grand about it? Honest to God, 
can anybody tell me what’s grand 
about it?” 

“Thanks, Mike,” said Anne, nervous 
at the way the talk had turned. “You're 
being very appreciative this evening. I 
think I'll recall my standing invitation.” 

“It mightn’t be a bad idea, kid. 
Yeh, we think it’s grand. The girls 
think it’s grand and the fellas think it’s 
grand. What’s grand about it? I ask 
you, what’s grand about it? What are 
we anyhow, fellas? Do you know what 
we are? <A bunch of gold-diggers, that’s 
what, gold-diggers with pants on. We 
crash in on a girl, drink her booze, eat 
her candy, wear off her furniture, and 
then beat it without even knowing what 
color eyes she’s got, although God knows 
how many times we’ve kissed *em. Our 
fathers weren’t angels, either. But at 
least when they kissed and forgot they 
had to buy the booze and the candy 
and pay for the furniture, if it went that 
far. But we’re different. We're miles 
ahead. Miles ahead. Believe me, the 
blondes the gentlemen prefer haven't 
got a thing on us; they’re altruists in 
comparison.” 

“Shut up!” said Albert. “You're 
drunk.” For some reason, Mike’s finger 
had been wagging at him all through the 
tirade. 

“T won’t shut up. You can’t make 
me shut up until I’ve told the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
It’s been gnawing at me for months and 
months, likea worm. . . . Gold-diggers. 
Gold-diggers. Gold-diggers. And we're 
good stuff, too. That’s the best part of 
it. Notscum. First-rate stuff. How’s 
this for an ad, Stan? Do you think 
the Times’ll take it? High class males, 
college graduates, guaranteed to read 
at least a week. Price one 
sandwich, two highballs, and half a 
pound of nuts.” 


book a 
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Anne got up from the footstool and 
forced her way through the silence to 
the screen, 

“Where are you going, Anne?” asked 
Albert, grinning weakly, his tenor voice 
a tiny falsetto. 

‘To make some black coffee,” she 


said. 


The next morning she flung the covers 
off her before she was fully awake and 
had to lie for a minute wondering why 
she had hated the feel of them so. She 
remembered in a rush, and tumbled out 
of bed to spare her body the contact 
with any part of it. But that was not 
enough. Even the floor against her feet 
was painful and the sight of the walls 
against her eyes. Half a pecan lay on 
the rug where Dougherty had dropped it. 
She picked it up and crushed it to 
flakes between her fingers. The exertion 
brought tears to her eyes and started a 
flood, but she stopped crying when she 
realized that it blinded her and delayed 
her in dressing. She had plenty of time, 
but she wanted to get out of the room as 
soon as possible. She did not prepare 
any breakfast for herself and did not 
eat anything outside. The sight of food 
in the restaurant window nauseated her. 
Long before nine she was at her desk 
begging solace from its solidity and 
smoothness. 

It was a large desk of beautiful walnut, 
the tangible Sy mbol of all the arguments 
she was trying to conjure up now in order 
to forget last night. Five dollars had 
been her weekly wage when she first fin- 
ished business school; twelve times that 
was in her pay envelope now. Her an- 
nual bonus still made her gasp. Besides, 
there was all the honor that came with 
her job—the honor of sitting in the large, 
carpeted, fireplaced sanctum with the 
boss himself, listening while the future 
of whole blocks in every corner of the 
city was being decided, and watching 
millions drop silently from one coffer 
to the next. And then there was the 
respect—the respect she got from the 
huge staff of workers, underlings, sitting 
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in the stiffer, brighter space outside the 
private office. 

If it would only last longer than it did! 
The day was too short, not the work of 
the day, but its spirit. At  half-past 
five every evening it was over. Even 
while she was on her way out to wash 
her hands, she could already feel the 
crumbling of the regime under her and 
the wobbling of her perch. The other 
girls, whether they were much younger 
than she or not, were clannish, bound 
together by foolish interests, and they 
talked to her only perfunctorily when 
they talked at all. The men were a 
crew apart. Under the strain of the 
business day she sometimes thought 
their attitude might be interpreted as 
friendly, but when that was ended, its 
coldness was indisputably evident. Her 
solitude as she watched the reflection of 
her hand gliding over the shiny surface 
of her expensive desk was pleasant as 
long as it denoted superiority, but when 
the superiority was whisked away it 
remained solitude and nothing more. 

For years, ever since she had had 
nothing worry about as far 
as money was concerned, she had fought 
against a steady crescendo of irritability. 
The frothiness of her existence and its 
superfluousness grew on her; she was like 
a bit of foam that the river of progress 
had whipped up on its rush onward, and 
some day, like the foam, she would burst 
into air and not be missed. She wanted 
something to hold on to after office 
hours just as she held on to her desk 
during them. Books, concerts, theaters 


else to 


—they were all part of the foam. She 
was tired of rushing onward. She 
wanted a pool. 

She had gone to live by herself. Her 


mind had not labored its way to the 
decision; it had leaped. And she had 
never stopped marveling at how apt 
the leap had been. All the rankling 
she had been articulate about was gone, 
and most of what she had been inarticu- 
late about. She couldn't figure out to 
this day how she had come to meet all 
the people she had entertained in the 
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last year. She didn’t know where they 
had come from, nor did she know where 
many of them had gone to. The turn- 
over had been tremendous, and it was 
the turnover that brought elation and 
the feeling of movement and adventure. 
intimacies 

things she had never met with before in 
her life—flared up and died down again 
before she could clearly grasp their 
shape. Secrets and intrigues kept her 
awake with their importance one week 
and made her laugh at their childishness 
the next. Men and had 
passed through her door in the proces- 
sion and had disappeared, smiling and 
friendly and complimentary, leaving 
in her mind only the indistinct memory 
of a shifting triumph. But the turn- 
over had been greater in men than in 
girls; the girls had stuck by, most of 
them, appearing with frequent regularity 
and with a changeless expectancy in their 
eyes. Of the men only Mike had 
wandered in and out and in again, 
restless and undependable, but sure to 


Gangs and cliques and 


girls alike 


reappear eventually and to have some- 
one worth while in tow. 

Occasionally he came up alone and 
they spent a few hours together chatting 
and making within the limits 
tacitly set and When he 
had gone, Anne knew that an emptiness 
had prevailed over the whole evening; 


love 


accepted. 


the promise made by his restlessness 
when there was a crowd never material- 
He 
only another one of those who almost 
stirred her, but not quite. Still 
let him come, and still he came, because 
But she 


ized when they were alone. was 


she 


there was nothing else to do. 

realized that when, at seven 
on Sunday evenings, she began to won- 
der whether he would that 
night, it was not Mike she wanted to see. 
It was the people he might bring. She 
had never gone so far as to phrase the 
thought to herself, but she was honest. 
People. Nice people. Intelligent people. 
That she wanted. Perhaps 
the girls understood it; if they did it was 
because they felt that way themselves, 


o'clock 


show up 


was what 
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The men did not 


so they kept quiet. 
know, she had been sure of that. 


And last night she had discovered 
that the men did know. Now, as she 
clung to her desk, the guilt brought the 
red to her face in hot recurrent waves, 
all through the morning and all through 
the afternoon. She had been found out. 
She had been found out; that was the 
gcuilt. She had been found out, and she 
was ashamed, terribly ashamed. 

On Monday evenings she generally 
washed a few odds and ends and cleaned 
up the miniature wreckage of the Sunday 
party, but going down to her room that 
night immediately after work was out 
of the question. Instead, she traveled 
uptown to pay a surprise visit to her 
mother. She decided on that because 
she could not think of anything else, 
but as she neared the place she became 
afraid to face the family array. 
was uncertain of what would happen to 
her backbone in front of them. But 
bravely she bought an extra large ball 
in the corner stationery store for her 
sister’s baby and went up. The family 
was there in full force, her mother and 
her brother and her brother-in-law and 
her sister and the children. With a gay- 
ness that she made brazen she let their 
usual sarcastic greetings roll off her back. 

“Hurray, here! Look, 
sonny, your high-toned aunt who lives all 
by herself in a swell apartment has come 
to pay you a visit. What an honor!” 

Things of this sort she did not mind 
because they were so broad, but she 
could not meet her mother’s glance. 
She was sure that her mother had sensed 
her vulnerability, and although 
knew that the more she cringed the more 
it would be sensed, she could not help 
herself. It was only a matter of time 
until the attack would begin. 

“Almost a year since you’ve been 
away, isn’t it, Anne?” said her mother 
finally, with a casualness that made 
Anne wonder whether she had not been 
wrong, afterall. “Last May, I believe.” 

“May the fifteenth. They’ve just 
sent me the new lease.” 


She 


look who’s 


she 
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Is that so? How 
time flies! Have you signed it already?” 

‘‘No, I don’t think I have. I'll at- 
tend to it to-night when I get home.” 
She picked up a paper and made believe 


“The new lease? 


she was going to read. 

“Are you going to sign it?” 

“Why, of course I’m going to sign it. 
What a silly question!” 

“Perhaps you won't sign it?” 

“Are you starting that all over again?” 

“Who's starting anything? I only 
asked you a question. I said perhaps 
you won’t sign it.” 

Anne did not answer. 

“You know, I can’t understand it yet. 
I’ve tried, but I can’t. I think we fed 
you well here, didn’t we? I’m a good 


cook, everybody t my 


seems to like 
cooking.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t start that.” 

‘Again you tell me I’m starting some- 
What’s the matter with you? 
You don’t look so well. Did you have a 
hard day at the office?” 

“I'm all right. I probably haven't 
got enough rouge on my face, that’s all.” 

“Tf you took better care of yourself, 
you wouldn’t have to depend so much 
I’m sure you don’t eat right.” 


thing. 


on rouge. 

“i do.” 

“All right, I won’t argue with you. 
Tell me, don’t you like this apart- 
ment?” 

“This apartment? 
Of course I like it. 
that?” 

“T don’t know. 
that was the reason. 


You mean here? 
Why do you ask me 


I thought maybe 
Did we ever keep 
you from doing anything you wanted to 
do?” 

“I’m not going to answer another 
question.” 

“All right. Don’t get so excited. 
I won’t bother you any more. Only 
I thought maybe you'd change your 
mind and not sign the lease.” 

Later the drizzle that had begun just 
as she came in changed to a steady down- 
pour. Her mother took it for granted 
that she would stay overnight; she had 
done it before when it rained. To-night 


APARTMENT 





she dreaded the few extra hours there, 
but she simply did not have the strength 
to refuse. In the mirror she watched 
her mother making the second bed in 
her own room, the bed that had been 
practically unused for a whole year. 
She had never seen her mother so careful 
and so particular with a bed before; one 
might almost have thought it was a 
cradle. And when it was ready she 
stood over it for a while, then bent down 
again to smooth a last wrinkle out of the 
sheet. Anne bit her lips and clenched 
her fists. She didn’t want anyone to 
smooth her sheet for her any more; she 
wanted to smooth her own sheet, in her 
own home. 

“When will you come again?” asked 
her mother in the morning, just as she 
Was escaping. 

“Oh, I'll drop in one of these days, like 
[ always do.” 

“You'd better *phone before you 
come,” said sister. ““We always 
like to fix up the house for strangers, 
particularly for strangers who are better 
than we are.” 


her 


Anne slammed the door. Yet she 
felt that she was leaving truth behind 
her, and going out into lies. All through 
the day, as she worked, she was a battle- 
field. Every inch of her was fought 
over, captured, and recaptured. She 
worked at a furious speed, blindly, 
wondering how the pages came out as 
decently appearing as they did. When 
she looked into the shiny surface of her 
desk she saw how ugly and distorted 
her face was reflected in it. Several 
times she was afraid that it was not the 
reflection, that she had really become 
that way. But her pocket mirror reas- 
sured her. 

She remembered having made a 
tentative appointment for dinner and 
theater that evening with one or two 
girls, but she had no mind for facing 
it. As soon as she could, she rushed 
back to the apartment. Being there 
might calm her, she thought. But the 
sight of the room when she opened the 
door made her gasp. She had forgotten 
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that she had left it untouched; every- 
thing was in its morning disorder, inten- 
sified by two days of dust. With the 
same impetus that had driven her 
through the day at the office she set 


about cleaning the place up. But 
even that did not do any good. When 


she had finished and eaten, she sat down 
on the footstool and tried to force herself 
to be peaceful. All around her were her 
walls, the beautiful creamy walls. No, 
the despicable walls. She hated them. 
On the floor was the rug she had almost 
starved herself for. More than once she 
had sat as she sat now, filling her eyes 
with its rich mulberry color and trying 
the depths of it with her fingers. It 
warmed her this evening, too, for a 


moment, until she remembered feet. 
Feet crushing and mauling it. The 


feet of strangers. Strangers. The word 
fire in her brain. They had all 
been strangers, walking in and out again 
in an endless snake-walk, taking it no 
more seriously than they took a snake- 


was 


walk. Where was a friend among them? 
Mike. Mike? She thought of the 
word that could apply to him. He was 


old role, but playing it 
inversely. She knew now why he was so 
restless; it was his conscience. And her 
shame was no different from the shame 
of men when the illicit half of their 
lives is discovered. The world had 
turned over on the other side. 

Her eyes rested on the etching hanging 
So many had 
She 


playing an 


on the wall opposite her. 
rapturized over it in the past year. 
could still hear their praises for it and 
for her good taste. False! They had 
all been false, it was all a fake. Every- 
thing was a fake, her hospitality, their 
appreciation, their rapture. Even their 
immorality was a fake; Mike had flat- 
tered them in his tirade. They only 
made believe they were doing things. 
They did nothing. Absolutely nothing. 
It was all nothing. 

The fury was short-lived and intense, 
as all her furies were. But it tired her. 
For a long time after it she sat quietly, 
not only cal reconciled to her 


calm, but 
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calmness and to the reason for it. The 
walls around her were beautiful walls 
once more, but they were no longer her 
walls. The thought that she had once 
loved the room hovered around her like 
the feeling of an amputated finger, but 
there was no pain. She smiled to think 
how easy it was going to be for her to 
close the door behind her and know that 
she was closing it forever. 

Just as she was getting ready to go to 
bed the telephone rang. 

“Anne?” 

“— 

“Mike talking. 
with yourself?” 

“Oh, nothing. 
Reading.” 

“Do you feel like seeing anybody?” 

“Why?” 

“Listen. I’ve been blowing around 
your part of town with a friend of mine. 
Hell of a nice fellow, newspaper man. 


What are you doing 


Just sitting around. 


Thought you’d like to meet him. He'd 
certainly like to meet you. If you don’t 
mind, we'll run up for a while. Will 


it be all right? ... Hello, are you 
there?” 

“Yes... . I’m here.” 

“T thought we had been cut off, you 
were so quiet. Well, will it be all right?” 

“Of course. Of course it will be all 


right.” 

“Fine. We'll be up in about fifteen 
minutes. Sure we won't be disturbing 
you?” 


“Absolutely. Dll be waiting.” 

“Say, Anne—” 

“Yes?” 

“Got any of that stuff left? 
know what I mean.” 

“A little bit. Enough for you.” 

“You're a good kid. See you soon.” 

With half a dozen swift motions she 
pushed the blankets and the sheets 
underneath the mattress of the couch 
and threw the batik pillows over it. 
Singing, she drew on her stockings and 
ran to the closet to choose another pair 
of shoes. Then she hurried into the 
bathroom to wipe the cold cream from 
her face. 


You 
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WHAT PRICE DOCTORS? 


BY LOUIS I. DUBLIN, Px.D. 


OW to meet the cost of sickness is 
a major problem with most peo- 
ple. It is a fortunate family, 
especially if there are young children, 
that can pass a year without a case of 
The cost of medical care 
is always an important item in the bud- 
get; but when an illness of long duration 
or one involving hospital care or re- 
quiring an operation occurs, the cost is 
usually staggering. Such an event, 
pecially when it curtails the income of 
employed persons, at once forces many 
families into the unfortunate position of 
having to accept medical charity. Large 
numbers of middle-class families pay their 
bills, but chafe under what they generally 
consider the unjustifiably heavy cost of 
Only the very rich can 
afford a serious sickness without concern 
over their medical bills. 
within and without the medical profes- 
sion, there is the feeling that something is 
seriously wrong with the economics of 
medical service. Neither doctors nor pa- 
tients are satisfied with the present situa- 
tion. I propose here to discuss some re- 
cent developments in the direction of more 
efficient and economical medica! service, 
although I should explain at the outset 
that we are far from having arrived at a 
solution of this vexing problem. 

The best estimate of the aggregate cost 
of sickness in the United States is over 
two billion dollars a year; the same total 
as for public education. This is three 
and a half per cent of the country’s in- 
come. The huge figure is occasioned by 
the need for an army of professional 
workers and lay assistants to care for the 
large number of sick. For two per cent 


serious illness. 


es- 


medical service. 


Everywhere, 





of the population are at all times so ill as 
to require medical service of one kind 
or another. They employ approximately 
150,000 physicians, whose average net 
income is a little more than $3,000 
a year. About 50,000 dentists have a 
similar average net income. In addi- 
tion, 140,000 nurses doing private bed- 
side work average $1,500 a year; about 
150,000 practical nurses and 100,000 
more employees of various kinds such as 
orderlies, stenographers, and assistants 
in hospitals and in the offices of private 
physicians have an average annual in- 
The total 
annual income of all concerned with the 
care of the sick is over a billion dollars. 
The cost of hospital service covering 
eight hundred and sixty thousand beds 
adds five hundred millions, and the cost 
of medicines and drugs is not less than 
five hundred millions more. These 
figures are of necessity rough, but they 
total well over two billions of dollars a 
year. 

A number of independent surveys of 
the cost of sickness in individual families 
help to confirm this total. A few years 
ago, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Government made a study 
among twelve thousand wage-earners’ 
families and found that the average 
medical expense was a little over sixty 
dollars per family per year. The amount 
actually spent among these families 
varied a good deal with the size and in- 
come level of the family. Those whose 
income was between fifteen hundred and 
eighteen hundred dollars a year had an 
average expenditure of $67.85; between 
eighteen and twenty-one hundred dollars, 


come of about $1,000 a year. 
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$73.75; and those between twenty-one 
and twenty-five hundred dollars, an 
average of $81.77. Another study con- 
ducted by a life insurance company 
among its large clerical personnel dis- 
closes a figure of $80 a year per family 
for medical and health purposes. This 
figure is exactly the same as that allowed 
by an important social agency in its 
outline of a budget for workingmen’s 
families. We believe it, therefore, to be 
truly representative of conditions the 
country over at the present time if we 
include all economic and social classes. 
Of this amount from forty to fifty per 
cent is spent in payment for physicians’ 
services; six to seven per cent for hos- 
pitals; fifteen to twenty per cent for 
dentists; three to five per cent for nurses 
and from twelve to sixteen per cent for 
medicines and incidentals. 

If the average family spends $80 a 
year for the twenty-seven 
million families of the country together 
spend a total of over two billion dollars. 

A cost of $80 per year would seem not 
too great a burden for the average wage- 
earner’s family to bear, and there would 
be no difficulty were this amount fixed 
for and foreseen by each family. But, 
unfortunately, the amount of sickness 
varies considerably among different fam- 
ilies and in the same family from year to 
year. One may go along for a year or 
two with very moderate expenditures and 
develop a false sense of security. The 
year following a serious illness costing 
hundreds and even thousands of dollars 
may occur, and the chances are that there 
will not be sufficient funds to meet the 
expense. It has been found that in any 
community one out of every four fam- 
ilies will have at least one serious illness 
in the course of a year. A major opera- 
tion or a large dental repair job is almost 
certain to embarrass seriously the typi- 
cal wage-earner’s family. It is this phase 
of the cost of sickness which is so dis- 
concerting. An average of $80 is a 
combination of smaller and larger ex- 
penditures; the amounts vary all the way 
from next to nothing to thousands of 


sickness, 
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dollars a year. Just so long as the 
amount does not exceed the average, it is 
easily met. When it exceeds this amount, 
troubles begin. The family, to avoid 
embarrassment, will in many cases not 
eall in the physician although he is 
needed; or having called one, will find it- 
self unable to meet his charges and be 
compelled to accept charity, or go into 
debt in order to pay the bill. Many 
families in these circumstances will resort 
to patent medicines or to quackery. 
The high cost of medical care partly 
explains the popularity of the numerous 
medical fads and cults now flourishing. 

The problem is most acute among the 
large group of families whose income is 
over $5,000 a year and under $20,000. 
This class suffers most from the present 
organization of medical service and its 
high cost. The small average figure of 
$80 per year does not apply here. Un- 
fortunately, we have no accurate data of 
their expenditures. But there is every 
indication that their average is at least 
several times that of wage-earners. 
These families do not avail themselves 
of free or inexpensive medical service as 
do their poorer relations. They are 
usually charged in accordance with their 
economic resources. A major surgical 
operation will rarely cost less than $1,000 
when all items are included. Some 
leading surgeons charge a fee of ten per 
cent of the year’s earnings. The birth 
of a baby in such a family usually costs 
the best part of $1,000 when all medical, 
hospital, and nursing fees are included. 
Hospital costs are especially high for 
this group. The use of a private room 
and special nursing care, together with 
the other incidentals of hospital treat- 
ment, make a total which is often pro- 
hibitive. 

We are not concerned, in this discus- 
sion, with the cost of medical service for 
the rich. 


II 
The physicians of the country are not 


unaware of the existence of this problem. 
They meet it every day in their work. 











Many of them have attempted to solve 
it, as it affects them individually, by 
scaling down their fees, on occasions, to 
what they think their patients can afford 
to pay. But this expedient has its 
limitations. While many physicians 
and surgeons show their readiness to take 
care of the poor by reducing their fees 
markedly, others will not take patients 
unless a minimum fee is paid, and 
this may well be beyond the ability of 
the patient. 
that this method of reducing fees is 
not particularly satisfactory. Unscrupu- 
lous persons will sometimes give their 
doctors a false impression of their 
financial condition. Patients often re- 
quire the use of expensive laboratory 
facilities, as well as x-ray examinations, 
bacteriological and other tests before 
an accurate diagnosis can be made. 
Such their nature ex- 
pensive and it would be difficult to cut 
their cost because they are rendered by 
laboratories and institutions which are 
independent of both patient and doctor. 
It is altogether clear that a method of 
payment which involves a flexible fee va- 
rying with the economic condition of the 
patient is unscientific and offers no real 
solution to either physician or patient. 
No other service is paid for on this basis 
and physicians will always have great 
difficulty in justifying this procedure 
however generous it may appear to be. 
A better way must be found. 

It is easy to develop a critical attitude 
toward the medical profession in con- 
sidering this subject. 't is true that 
many prominent physicians make a 
great deal of money, and that specialists 
charge large fees for their services—out 
of all proportion to those of the general 
practitioner. There is also, unfortu- 
nately, much evidence of poor work and 
of fee splitting on the part of some physi- 
cians. Although all this is true of other 
professions equally, many people believe 
that the medical profession as a whole is 
unreasonable and even mercenary in its 
relation to the public. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. There is 


>} scum . 
Physicians generally agree 


services are in 
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no more high-minded and devoted pro- 
fession in the world than the medical 
profession. As we have already seen, the 
average annual earnings of the physician 
are very moderate indeed, considering 
his training, the many years of his prep- 
aration, the expensive equipment which 
modern medicine calls for, the responsi- 
bility, the hardships and rigors of the 
profession, and the need for long vaca- 
tions and study periods to keep abreast 
of the times. Many doctors, moreover, 
devote considerable time and effort to 
work done without any compensation, 
such as service rendered to the poor 
in hospitals and clinics. One estimate 
places the amount of time given to such 
work as one-sixth of the doctor’s working 
time. Research work and community 
activities of various kinds are making 
larger inroads on the physician’s time 
and correspondingly reduce his income. 
All of these items justify earnings well 
above what the rank and file of physi- 
cians actually receive. Three thousand 
or thirty-five hundred dollars a year is 
small compensation and is incommen- 
surate with the value of the physician’s 
skill to the community or with the com- 
pensation of men in other professions or 
in business. If there is legitimate com- 
plaint against the cost of medical service, 
it should not be directed against the 
doctors. They, as well as patients, are 
victims of a system which is not well 
adapted to the need of the times. 


Ill 


It is the present high cost of hospital 
service that more than anything else 
makes serious illness a heavy burden. 
The increased elaborateness and effec- 
tiveness of medical equipment, the 
centralization of medical and surgical 
skill and the presence of other trained 
personnel, the elimination of home 
worries and the avoidance of cross 
infections make it highly desirable that 
cases be treated there rather than at 
home. The average city-dweller is not 
likely to receive the necessary care in 
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his small and congested apartment. 
Sickness surveys made by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company some 
vears ago showed that twelve per cent 
of the cases of incapacitating illness are 
regularly hospitalized. In large cities 
the percentage is probably higher. But 
as the need for hospital care has in- 
creased, its cost has likewise risen. 
Typical hospital cases now entail an 
expense that seems incredible. Exclud- 
ing the fees of attending physicians and 
selected at 
random show that a private case of 
myocardial insufficiency requiring a 
hospital of fifty-five days cost 
$1,166, approximately half of the ex- 
pense being for private nursing care 
and most of the remainder for room and 
board. A case of appendicitis cost $450; 


surgeons, actual records 


ii 


stay 


of mastoiditis, over $750; of sinus infec- 
tion, $360; of carcinoma almost $1,500, 
and of neurasthenia, $800. The in- 
clusion of the doctor’s charges in these 
cases would raise the totals materially. 
Hospital managers should be very 
much this situation. 
They realize only too well the economic 
hardships that involved for the 
large number of patients who desire to 
pay for their service. The very poor, 


exercised over 


are 


as we have said, may receive care for 
almost nothing. Members of a typical 
workingman’s family, accommodated in 
wards, will usually pay fees much below 
the actual cost of the service. But those 
above that economic level are expected 
to pay fixed charges. These, on their 
face, are above the true cost in order 
that the hospital may make up the deficit 
resulting from the free and partly free ser- 
vice. In New York City, the hospitals 
reporting to the United Hospital Fund 
gave almost half of their total hospital 
days to patients who paid only a part of 
the cost of their care. It is robbing 
Peter to pay Paul that makes the prob- 
lem so distressing for Peter. 

Yet it would be very unfair to give the 
impression that this hospital situation 
is not changing rapidly for the bet- 
Only thirty years ago the income 


ter. 
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of representative New York hospitals 
covered only about one-third of their 
totalexpense. It now covers two-thirds, 
and most of this gain has been derived 
from ward patients. While a large 
amount of free work is still done, there is 
more and more insistence on the part of 
hospital managers that those who can 
afford to pay in full or in part for their 
care, do so. Between 1917 and 1923, 
the eighteen general hospitals reporting 
to the United Hospital Fund increased 
their receipts for ward service from $1.46 
to $2.67 per day. The average ward 
rates now charged in the majority of 
cases are between $3 and $4. There is 
a small added charge for x-ray work, 
and for pathological and chemical ex- 
aminations. Accurate cost accounting 
which hospital managements have in- 
stalled indicates that hospital service 
satisfactory to most cases can be secured 
for something like $5 a day including all 
items, except physicians’ fees. Possibly 
in smaller communities, the cost may 
be brought considerably lower. Better 
hospital management, continued reduc- 
tion in the amount of free service, and 
the more general use of small wards 
and semi-private facilities should make 
possible the scaling down of hospital 
costs to reasonable proportions. But it 
is only fair to note that the increased 
income from these sources has not as 
yet resulted in reducing the charges for 
private patients. 

The seriousness of the problem of 
medical economics has resulted from the 
present organization of medical service. 
The care of the individual patient in the 
office of the private physician is bound 
to be expensive. The time which the 
average doctor devotes to his private 
practice must be well paid for if he is to 
earn a decent living. For one thing, the 
overhead of the physician’s office is a 
large item and may reach about a third 
of his total income. The cost of equip- 
ment is ever increasing. Nor is the 
physician’s time entirely occupied during 
office hours. Patients are not always at 
hand and unprofitable time may be 
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spent waiting for them. All this neces- 
sarily raises the cost of service. To 
meet this situation and to provide care 
for people of moderate means, the last 
twenty or thirty years have seen a large 
development of what may best be termed 
“croup or team medicine.” 
sists of medical service in clinics, in out- 
patient hospitals, in 
general and special hospitals, in indus- 
trial plants, in health centers, in uni- 
versities and in other social and phil- 
anthropic The 
characterized by the presence of a staif 
of physicians representing 
medical specialties. 


This con- 


departments of 


agencies. clinics are 
the several 
There are usually 
available the most recent equipment and 
appliances which the average general 
practitioner cannot afford to have. Lay 
assistants are usually at hand to save 
the doctor’s time and make his work 
more telling. Patients, moreover, come 
by appointment and the doctor is kept 
continuously busy during his working 
hours. Such economies of operation 
enable the patient of modest means to 
consult skilled specialists, if they be 
needed. much 
more likely under such care, and the 
duration of treatment can be materially 
reduced. The business-like 
tion of such service makes accurate cost 
accounting possible and shows what 
medical service costs per patient. It 
would be most desirable to determine 
the cost of similar services under the 
conditions of private practice. But al- 
though such data are not now available, 
there can be little if any doubt that the 
actual cost is very much higher than in 
group practice. Group medicine has 
already grown to enormous proportions 
and points the way to the partial solution 
of our problem. 


Accurate diagnosis is 


organiza- 


IV 


Clinics and out-patient departments 
of hospitals represent the most striking 
development of group medicine to-day. 
In 1900, there were only 150 clinics in the 
United States. In 1925, there were over 
At the present time about ten 


5,000. 
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million people throughout the country 
This growth 
has taken place especially in the large 
medical centers where hospital facilities 
are ample. The smaller towns and the 
rural areas have as yet scarcely any such 
Though clinic patients are up 
and about, they suffer from every variety 
of complaint; from minor surgical con- 
ditions to the early stages of the more 


are receiving clinic care. 


service. 


serious disorders such as tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, and even pneumonia. 
Venereal disease and mental and nervous 
disturbances are frequently encountered. 
The majority of the patients are women 


and children although men are also 
represented in large numbers. It has 


been estimated that as high as fifteen 
per cent of all ambulatory cases in many 
large communities are treated at such 
In New York City about a 
million patients make six million clinic 
visits annually. 

rhe most significant fact is that these 
clinics are now giving fair medical service 
and are becoming self-supporting at the 

aa he Pte 

same time. ‘The early institutions were 
originally established for the destitute 
poor and did little more than dispense 


clinics. 


set prescriptions instead of giving medi- 
cal service in the modern acceptance of 
the term. That is their name 
“dispensaries” arose. But to-day, con- 
ditions very different. The last 
two have a complete 
change in their character and purpose. 


how 


are 

decades seen 
Excellent physicians are attracted to 
them and serve on their consulting staffs. 
Patients are being examined and treated 
with much more care. They are, more- 
over, expected to pay whatever they can 
In New 
York City, for example, the clinics asso- 
ciated with the United Hospital Fund 
reporied that fees collected from patients 
covered sixty-one per cent of the total 
cost of their operation. 


for the service they receive. 


In these organi- 
zations, the average amount received 
per visit from patients was fifty-five 
cents, the actual cost to the institution 
being about ninety cents. At the pres- 
ent time, few of these organizations pay 
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any compensation to staff physicians. 
If medical salaries were included, as they 
undoubtedly will be in the future, the 
price of clinic service will be raised; but 
the fee will still remain moderate enough 
for the majority of the poor to pay it 
without undue hardship. 

A number of clinics, where the patients 
are expected to pay the full cost of the 
including the salaries of the 
attending physicians, have already been 
organized to provide better and more 
economical medical care for middle-class 
families. They are intended for patients 
more prosperous than those entitled to 
out-patient hospital care, but who have 
insufficient for consultation 
with private specialists. They attract 
especially patients whose ailments re- 
quire elaborate diagnostic facilities, long- 
drawn-out and expensive treatment, and 
the more costly appliances necessary for 
specialized medical work such as gastro- 
intestinal and renal diseases require. 
Only a comparatively small number of 
their patients complain of acute illness; 
most of them suffer from chronic com- 
plaints or which not 
hitherto yielded to successful treatment. 
The fees charged in such clinics usually 
cover the full cost of the service includ- 
ing, as we have said, the salaries paid to 
the attending physicians and surgeons, 
although some of them do not include 
full overhead expenses in their account- 
ing. On the other hand, there are a 
number of clinics organized on similar 
lines which 
of profit to their managers, of which 
probably the most famous is the Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester, Minnesota. 

The Pay Clinic of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College in New York 
is a particularly interesting experiment 
in medical practice and demonstrates 
admirably the possibility of providing 
adequate care for people of moderate 
It offers its service only to 
patients able to pay the prescribed fee; 
others are referred elsewhere for treat- 
ment. In determining which patients 
lie within its scope, it takes into account 


service, 


incomes 


cliseases have 


considerable source 


are a 


means. 
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the size of the family as well as the in- 
come and the type of disease from which 
the patient suffers. For it is conceded 
that conditions likely to require long- 
continued treatment, or the use of elab- 
orate equipment and costly laboratory 
facilities should be included, even if the 
family income would ordinarily be large 
enough to pay for private care. For the 
most part, patients belong to families 
having an income of about $2,400 a year. 
The clinic was opened on November 1, 
1921, and on that day, over 1,000 per- 
sons applied for treatment. Many were 
in line for hours awaiting their turn. 
During its first six years, about 115,- 
000 patients were registered. ‘Together 
with the old patients on the books, 
about 21,000 people are treated each 
vear and about 475 patients now come 
to the clinic each day. Over 130,000 
visits were paid last year and the at- 
tendance is steadily growing. 

This pay clinic at Cornell University 
replaces a charity clinic which was 
formerly considered a necessary part of 
the teaching equipment. The free clinic 
was operated at a considerable deficit. 
At the end of the second year after in- 
stalling the new plan, the deficit of the 
clinic was reduced a half, and during the 
last few years it has been entirely wiped 


out. The clinic is now said to be self- 
sustaining. Patients are charged a flat 


fee of $1.50 per visit, but pay supple- 
mentary fees (at cost) for x-ray plates, 
for laboratory tests, appliances, eye- 
glasses, medicines, and other special 
items. In the year ending June 30, 1927, 
operating costs including depreciation 
on equipment amounted to $314,000, or 
an average of about $2.39 per clinic 
visit. As we have said, the charges for 
this service covered the cost, but the 
average amount paid by patients, includ- 
ing the extras, varied considerably ac- 
cording to the type of service required. 
In some departments, the average cost 
per clinic visit exceeded $5, whereas in 
others the cost was only $1.60. At all 
events, patients are receiving excellent 
medical service for about a third of what 
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they would have to pay to the same 
physicians at their private offices. 

All who know the work of this clinic 
are agreed that the standard of service 
is of a high order. ‘This is further indi- 
cated by the enthusiastic response the 
clinic has received from its patients. 
The average number of visits per case is 
now close to five, a higher number than 
is usually paid at other clinics. Patients 
recommend the service to their friends, 
and this is largely the source of the 
new clientele. Physicians likewise refer 
many of their patients to the clinic. 
Thirty-five hundred doctors of the 
Metropolitan area have sent more than 
twelve thousand of their private patients 
to the clinic for diagnosis and consulta- 
tion, and this type of service for pri- 
vate physicians is constantly increasing. 
The Cornell Clinic has established itself 
as an indispensable part of the medical 
equipment of the city. Its demonstrated 
efficiency in caring for cases which or- 
dinarily would be difficult and expensive 
to treat will undoubtedly have a very 
large effect in further extensions of 
similar service the country over. 


Vv 

A similar method of supplying effec- 
tive and economical medical service is the 
development of student health work in 
American secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities. Many educational insti- 
tutions are located in small towns where 
private medical facilities are inadequate 
to care for the large number of students. 
The school authorities have, therefore, 
found it necessary to provide facilities 
of their own using, largely, the excel- 
lent personnel and medical equipment 
of their own medical faculties. Such 
service is now very widely available; 
perhaps the most interesting examples 
being found in the Universities of Calli- 
fornia, Michigan, and Minnesota, each 
of which cares for about ten thousand 
students. 

In these institutions, the service is all- 
inclusive. The incoming students are 
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carefully examined and receive advice as 
to their physical condition, what exercises 
to take, and how they may keep well. 
When a student is sick, he is encouraged 
to come to the clinic for the examination 
and treatment of even minor affections. 
If the ailment is serious, or if it be a 
source of danger to others, the case is at 
once hospitalized and treated for a 
sufficient length of time by the most 
approved methods. There can be little 
doubt that the service is of the best type 
and that the students are kept in ex- 
cellent physical condition. 

What interests us particularly in these 
demonstrations is the very low cost of 
Dr. Sundwall, describing 
his work at Ann Arbor, says that each 
student is taxed six dollars a year for 
health service and that this amount is 


the service. 


adequate to cover medical and nursing 
together with the 
equipment. This small sum is also the 
amount of the annual fee per student at 
the University of Minnesota where an 
excellent sery ice is rendered. The fee 
will be increased to nine dollars with the 
At the University of 
California, the actual cost of the service 
is more nearly $12.30 a year. 

These health organizations 
prove that a reasonably complete medi- 
cal service can be rendered at an ex- 
traordinarily low cost. The small fees 
in the above universities cover virtually 
everything including drugs, laboratory 
tests, examinations, and hospital care. 
At California, the only additional charge 
is apparently a low and uniform fee 
for surgical operations. At Minnesota, 
small additions are charged for dentistry 
and a few other items. At Ann Arbor, 
the average cost of a clinic visit is only 
eighty-five cents; at California, it is only 
a little more. Hospital care costs the 
college about $2.50 a day. 

The movement for good medical 
service is spreading to students at most 
American colleges. More and more 
colleges are supplying this service for 
students at low cost. In a few institu- 
tions the faculty members are receiving 


expenses cost of 


new semester. 
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similar care, and in a few others a move- 
ment is on foot to make the service 
available to the families of the faculty. 
These experiments will have a definite 
bearing on the problem of the cost of 
medical Their appeal is not 
only because of low costs. The service 
rendered is of a high order and at the 
same time democratic, eliminating the 
distinctions which ordinarily follow dif- 
ferences in economic status. The poor 
and the rich pay the same fees and re- 
ceive identical treatment. 


service. 


VI 

There is little general appreciation of 
the extent to which medical service has 
been provided by industry for its workers 
and the number of employers who have 
found it to their advantage to organize 
medical departments. 

In the beginning, a few progressive 
firms established dispensaries for em- 
ployees injured in the course of the day’s 
work; but the presence of a physician 
and a nurse in a plant, almost of neces- 
sity, resulted in extensions of the service. 
The passage of more stringent compen- 
sation laws which penalized employers 
heavily for industrial accidents and 
diseases likewise influenced this develop- 
ment. The industrial physicians began 
to examine applicants for employment 
and at regular intervals thereafter. In 
many cases they found physical de- 
fects which could readily be remedied. 
Since this could not always be accom- 
plished by the workers themselves, many 
employers offered facilities for securing 
and guiding the treatment, hoping in 
this way to prevent the physical break- 
down of their workers. An important 
factor in the growth of this movement 
has been, on the whole, its favorable 
reception by the workers. 

The theory and practice of medical 
service in industry is that both the em- 
ployer and employee are mutually bene- 
fited by keeping the worker in good 
physical condition. A liberal interpre- 
tation of this idea results in services 
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which not only take care of obvious 
physical disabilities but also disclose in- 
cipient conditions while they can still be 
corrected. The actual responsibility for 
such remedial work usually rests with the 
Industrial medical service 
will cost the employer something like 
ten dollars per capita per year, although 
the sum cannot be definitely fixed, as it 
will vary considerably from industry to 
industry and from plant to plant. 
Generally speaking, it does not appear 
that the standards of service are low 
because of this small cost. Economy 
results from the employment of full- 
time medical attendants, from the con- 
tinuous use of equipment, and from 
good supervision. 

Some industrial organizations carry 
their medical service still further. A few 
have built hospitals where employees 
treatment at small cost. In 
some plants the employee is charged a 
small annual sum which entitles him to 
general medical care when necessary. 
In a few unusual cases the members of 
the worker’s family are included in the 
medical service which covers even con- 
finement care, infant health supervision, 
the protection of children with toxin 
anti-toxin, and even school health work. 
Such fairly complete medical service for 
workers and their families in one large 
plant costs about $30 a year per em- 
ployee. In most other establishments 
it would cost considerably in excess of 
this low figure. Such service can be 
undertaken only in isolated communities 
where the industry is the controlling 
factor in the life of the people. 

Granting the rarity of these inclusive 
services, the great run of industrial medi- 
cal departments serve workers economi- 
cally and efficiently. Millions of peo- 
ple are benefited to a greater or lesser 
degree through these agencies. Mil- 
lions of dollars are profitably spent in 
this way to safeguard the health of wage- 
earners. Wherever effort has been kept 
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within modest bounds it has rarely met 
with the opposition of the medical pro- 
and com- 


fession. Lesser afflictions 
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plaints which otherwise would not have 
received medical attention at all are now 
cared for, and many serious conditions 
which would have undiscovered 
until too late are now brought to light 
and called to the attention of private 
practitioners. Industrial medicine, in 
this way, has served to bridge the gap 
between wage-earners and the medical 
practitioner. 


been 


VII 
What remedies can we propose for the 
We have 
already discussed some suggestive de- 
velopments which promise relief. Group 
medicine, through the organization of 
physicians into effective working units, 
will undoubtedly eliminate much of the 
waste of current individual practice and 
reduce the cost to the patient. The 
near future will undoubtedly see many 
more pay-clinics patterned after the 
Cornell University model. These will 
serve for the diagnosis and treatment of 
obscure ailments and will be well 
adapted to the financial ability of many 
middle-class patients. But for the treat- 
ment of illnesses occurring among wage- 
earners and their families there will be 
need for still greater development of out- 
patient departments of hospitals. Such 
clinics will charge larger fees than at 
present to cover the entire cost of oper- 
ation including the adequate compensa- 
tion of physicians on the staff. For the 
service of bed cases, hospitals will in like 
manner work out a plan of domiciliary 
service adapted to patients of moderate 
means. The success of such plans will 
depend a great deal upon further reduc- 
tion in the amount of free service ren- 
dered by hospitals. In fact, free service 
must be entirely eliminated as a factor in 
hospital management. The 
service for the destitute must be met in 
the future through public funds; but the 
amount of such relief ought never to be 
large in America. Finally, industry and 
business will still further serve their per- 
sonnel along medical lines which experi- 
ence has proved to be sound. These 
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developments are distinctively American 
in origin and well adapted to our temper- 
ament and our genius for organiza- 
tion. 

But there is another equally impor- 
tant remedy which even if it does not 
reduce the cost of medical treatment will 
assure funds with which to meet medical 
bills conveniently when serious and ex- 
pensive sickness occurs. It is not con- 
cerned with medical organization 
whether doctors work privately or in 
groups. It does, however, supplement 
group organization of physicians with 
group organization of patients. By this 
means, people in vast numbers join to- 
gether and by the payment of fixed pre- 
miums while they are well provide a fund 
adequate to pay sickness costs. This is 
essentially health insurance—the best 
method yet proposed for meeting the 
cost of disabling sickness. There are 
fortunately enough private insurance 
companies in the United States able to 
conduct this type of business both effi- 
ciently and economically. Infact, many 
persons in comfortable circumstances are 
now carrying sickness and _ accident 
insurance in existing insurance organi- 
zations. <A half million American wage 
earners are now covered by group health 
insurance contracts in strong life insur- 
ance companies, and possibly several 
million more are affiliated with lodges 
and mutual benefit associations which to 
a greater or less degree provide medical 
service. The solution of the economic 
problem we have been discussing will 
come only when sickness insurance be- 
comes as popular among working men 
and their families as industrial life in- 
surance is now. Such a system will 
leave people entirely free to choose their 
own physicians just as they do now. 
Doctors will likewise benefit; for under 
this plan they will be assured of com- 
pensation for services rendered. 

The cost of such insurance, if limited 
to cases of serious illness involving dis- 
ability, will not be excessive. Non-dis- 
abling ailments, although of frequent 
occurrence, do not lend themselves to 
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The mechanics of 
handling enormous numbers of claims for 
petty amounts would add heavily to the 
cost of the insurance and could, there- 
fore, be of little advantage to the pa- 
tients. It may be good practice in the 
early stages of this development to scale 
premiums down to cover only from two- 
thirds to three-quarters of the actual 
present cost of medical service in serious 
The cost of such health insur- 
ance would be still further reduced and 
brought within the means of virtually all 
families if it could be written on large 
numbers of persons at one time (group or 
wholesale insurance). This is not the 
occasion, however, for a detailed outline 
of such a health insurance system. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to say that the 
cost of such insurance will be well within 
the means of the American people. The 
insurance machinery now available will 
run smoothly in administering this sys- 
tem. Only a nation-wide educational 
campaign is necessary to popularize such 
aplan. When this has been successfully 
consummated, the menace of the present 
situation in which only the very poor and 
the very rich can obtain medical service 
without worry will be ended. 

It is not difficult to foresee what the 
reaction of physicians will be to the 
The method of in- 
surance protection to cover the cost of 
medical care will, I believe, be wel- 
comed by the rank and file of physicians, 
for this will benefit them by assuring full 
compensation where there is now so 
much uncertainty and delay in payment 
of the larger bills. It is even conceivable 
that the profession will lend its organized 
support to furthering such business ar- 
rangements, provided it can be assured 
that there will be no curtailment in the 
personal relationship between physicians 
and their patients. But the suggestion 
of group medicine has never been favored 
by many practitioners, and it is not ex- 
pected that it will now be accepted with 
any joy. There is much justification 
for such an attitude. It is difficult 
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to expect doctors to be among the 
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first of the professions to adopt 
standards of compensation which em- 
phasize community rather than _per- 
sonal advantage. 

Nevertheless, I believe that group 
medicine will have no adverse effect on 
the finances of the medical profession. 
it will not result in any lessened demand 
for the doctor’s services but should 
rather increase the amount of his work. 
Thousands of people who now find it dif- 
ficult to consult physicians because of 
the expense will find in the pay-clinic a 
ready means for doing so. The propa- 
ganda for periodic health examinations 
will work in the same direction; for the 
clinic is especially adapted to render this 
type of service. It is to be expected 
that under such extension of group- 
medicine doctors will devote much of 
their time to the clinice—but they will be 
well paid for their service. There will 
always be a large number of people, how- 
ever, who will insist on the old-time in- 
timate relationship existing between doc- 
tor and patient. Patients confined to 
bed will also require individual care. 
The private practice of medicine, even if 
somewhat curtailed, will always remain 
indispensable. But the time devoted to 
private office practice should, under the 
new conditions, be paid for on a more 
lucrative basis than at present. It will 
then be pertinent to determine what a 
fair charge for this highly individual and 
private service is. <A scientific determi- 
nation of the charges will involve evalua- 
tion of such items as the cost of the doe- 
tor’s training, the cost of his equipment 
and overhead, the time that he has avail- 
able for private patients, having always 
in mind the standard of living which the 
community expects him to maintain, and 
a margin sufficient to provide for rea- 
sonable leisure and the protection of his 
old age. There is altogether too much 
guesswork at the present time about all 
these factors. Such an evaluation con- 
ducted along scientific lines would be 
a first-class contribution to the solu- 
tion of the economic problem of medi- 
val practice. 
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“WIPE YOUR FEET ON THE 
MAT, DEAR” 
BY CHARLES A. BENNETT 


NE of The Just So Stories de- 
scribes the adventures of the first 

man and the first woman. A 

high point in the tale is reached when 
they move into the first cave and the 
woman says, “Now wipe your feet on 
the mat, dear, and we'll begin to keep 
house.” Most people, however they 
take this—whether as a Beginning or as 
an Ending—would regard it as a happy 
one. But if you will stop and ponder 
the significance of that episode you will 
find that it has possibilities of discord 
and unhappiness. Fix your gaze upon 
the Mat. The Mat, ah, there’s the rub! 
Man—Everyman—comes to his home 
longing for relaxation and for an escape 
from rules and organization, and on the 
very threshold he stumbles over a rule. 
“Wipe your feet.” “Be damned if I 
will,’ says Everyman. Everywoman 
meets him at the door and finds him 
about to track mud into her spotless hall. 
The monster! That just shows how 
he needs the refining influence of home. 
Bear with me while I try to expound 
the symbolism of the Mat. What it 
means is that men and women have fun- 
damentally different ideas about the 
nature and purpose of the home. Under 
the conditions that prevail in our world 
to-day most men find their lives falling 
into two distinct spheres, their public 
life and their private life. The require- 
ments of the former impose a good deal 











There is the routine and 
the office. 


of restraint. 
formality of Engagements 
have to be kept punctually. Appear- 
ances have to be maintained not only in 
regard to the relatively minor matters of 
dress and deportment, but in observing 
what the dignity of the office or of the 
profession demands. ‘The most persist- 
ent strain of public life comes not from 
the strenuousness of competition but 
from the constant necessity of taking 
oneself and one’s job seriously. 

For the man, Home is or ought to be 
the place to which he can escape from 
the more or less artificial postures of 
public life. The ideal home is the place 
where you can drop formalities, shuffle 
into slippers, eat in your shirt sleeves if 
you feel so inclined and, in general, give 
free play to the impulses of the natural 
man. It is where you don’t have to be 
punctual for meals or for anything else. 
You have had enough punctuality all day. 
It is where organization and efficiency 
should show their ugly faces as little as 
possible, where tidiness and system and 
the doctrine of a place for everything 
and everything in its place are abomina- 
tions. Are we not sated with neatness 
and orderliness and schedules and filing 
systems in the office? The change into 
old, comfortable, and perhaps disrep- 
utable clothes is the outward and visible 
sign of an inner transformation. The 
ideal home, as the man pictures it, is a 
city of refuge, a castle of freedom, in- 
formality, and irresponsibility. 

The ideal home, I said. Of course 
there are no actual homes like that. 
Women have taken good care that there 
shall not be. Not chiefly on account of 
the practical difficulties, but because the 
ideal itself is repellent to them. They 
have a different theory. They think 
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of the home as an agency for taming and 
domesticating man. I say domesticate, 
not civilize. Woman cannot civilize 
because she is herself uncivilized. This 
statement is intended to carry neither 
praise nor blame. It is offered as 
a dispassionate scientific observation. 
What I mean by it is that women are too 
intensely individualistic to care about 
human solidarity. Their feeling for the 


claims of the particular instance is 
stronger than their regard for the 


universal rule. While men emphasize 
standards women emphasize the excep- 
tions. Sometimes I think that women 
look upon men and their civilization— 
men with their Justice and their Laws 
and their Diplomacy and their Industry 
—with the detached _half-con- 
temptuous air that they adopt towards 
men’s sports and clubs and conferences. 
Ah, the poor creatures, they seem to say, 
how amusing it is to watch them taking 
themselves and their occupations so 
seriously! Women have profounder re- 
alities to ponder in their hearts. And 
so | repeat that woman’s ambition is not 
to civilize but to domesticate. If it be 
true, as George Meredith said, that 
woman is the last thing that shall be 
civilized by man, it is no less true that 
man is the last animal that shall be 
domesticated by woman. In her eyes 
he is dirty and untidy—think of what a 
room looks like after an evening of 
poker!—and coarse and given to wan- 
dering and, in general, full of unpleasant 
feral impulses. He must be broken and 
disciplined and taught decency and 
manners. 

The woman, I think, for the most part 
fails to do justice to the man’s need 
for free-and-easiness in the home. Only 
under protest will she allow him room to 
stretch himself after the cramping arti- 
ficiality of the day. She is fond of 
saying, “If you think it necessary to be 
on your good behavior outside, how 
much more careful ought you to be in the 
home.” That is preposterous. I will 
even go so far as to assert that the man 
should be allowed the privilege of being 
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rude to his wife, or at any rate, she 
should not insist on his showing good 
manners to her. One’s wife (or hus- 
band) is or ought to be one of the few 
persons to whom one can be rude or 
casual without the possibility of mis- 
understanding. 

On the other hand, there is one ele- 
ment in the woman’s theory of the home 
which men with their usual obtuseness 
fail to see. The general principle is this: 
it takes much effort to achieve the ap- 
pearance of lack of effort. It takes cen- 
turies of breeding and training to pro- 
duce natural good manners, years to 
produce a natural swing at golf, and a 
small fortune to buy a perfectly simple 
frock. For civilized and sophisticated 
people naturalness is not to be had with- 
out much labor and forethought. Simi- 
larly, the comfort and the easy domestic 
informality that men demand would 
cost far more than most of them either 
would or could pay. You cannot have 
these things without an elaborate if 
inconspicuous organization and without 
well-trained, amiable, long-suffering and, 
therefore, exceedingly expensive servants. 

And yet I do not think that this re- 
flection by any means disposes of the 
man’s domestic philosophy. The woman 
may still learn something from it. There 
is plenty of room for simplification in the 
average modern home and for the com- 
fort that comes from simplification. 
The feminine tendency is to clutter the 
house up with a lot of stuff which creates 
endless obligations for her and is only a 
nuisance to the man. She builds up a 
machine which she finds herself required 
constantly to tend; but the product of 
the machine is of little or no value. 
Think of the furniture that has to be pol- 
ished, the floors that have to be waxed, 
the wood-work that has to be cleaned, 
the draperies that have to be... 
well, whatever one does do to draperies, 
the rugs crying out to be beaten, and 
then throw in the accumulation of vases 
and ornaments and heirlooms and gen- 
erally useless bric-a-brac all demanding 
attention, and you will begin to realize 
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what an insatiable monster the average 
home has become. Of course when one 
could afford to keep a staff of servants to 
care for the monster not much harm was 
done—except to the servants. Now, 
however, few families can afford it, yet 
the rites and ceremonies of the tradi- 
tional domestic religion persist un- 
changed to the manifest discomfort and 
inconvenience of all concerned. The 
great feminine superstition upon which 
I hope man will make war until he has 
destroyed it is the belief in the intoler- 
ableness of Dirt in general and Dust in 
particular. Here are two examples of 
how women are enslaved to this super- 
stition. Icallupa friend and ask her and 
her husband to come and play bridge. 
She replies that she cannot come because 
all the books in the library are on the 
floor and she is cleaning. Of course she 
may have been doing it for the fun of the 
thing. If so, well and good. But lam 
inclined to believe that the library had 
been on her conscience for some time 
and that she had been saying to herself, 
“Now as soon as Christmas is out of the 
way I must get at those library shelves.” 
What a ghastly waste of time and 
energy! Why not have left the dust 
where it lay, invisible, and innocuous? 

I know a household where the follow- 
ing procedure is observed when the 
family goes away forthe summer. First 
of all the entire house is stripped—like a 
battleship going into action. Then a 
squad of cleaning women is called in to 
scrub and sweep and dust. ‘Then every- 
thing is swathed in newspapers or cloths, 
hatches are battened, and the house her- 
metically sealed. God help the unfor- 
tunate male at such times! If he ven- 
tures inside his own home it is to fall over 
a pile of rugs or to blunder upon a pha- 
lanx of charwomen with their embattled 
brooms. A week before the family re- 
turns the cleaning women are once more 
let loose on the house to repeat the per- 
formance. A magnificent display of 
system and energy, I grant you, but 
after all, is it worth it? Surely home 
would be a pleasanter place, with less 
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worry, disturbance, fatigue, and nervous 
wear and tear if women would resign 
themselves to a certain amount of 
friendly dust, if they would accumulate 
fewer possessions that demand their care, 
if they would cease to envisage domestic 
life as a prolonged warfare upon the in- 
vading forces of Dirt and Disorder. 
Yet I may be doing women an injus- 
tice in using the word superstition. Per- 
haps their domestic zeal is a symptom of 
something less reprehensible. Shall we 
say that women, for the sake of self-ex- 
pression, self-respect, and happiness, feel 
the need of a job and that, therefore, the 
married woman who either through lack 
of skill or by force of circumstance has 
been denied a career seizes the only 
opportunity open to her. If she cannot 
lead the perfect life of being “beautiful, 
idle, and useless,” or if she is not content 
to pass her days in a round of fatuous 
social activities she will try to find an 
outlet for her energies and for her crea- 
tive impulses by organizing the home as 
a Going Concern, by training and edu- 
cating her children, and by taming her 
husband. Why should he be the only 
one to know the satisfactions of organi- 
zation and management and efliciency 
and general participation in that vague 
thing called the Work of the World? 
Well, perhaps that is the truth of it. 
But the situation itself is not altered by 
this explanation. What the home is, 
still remains as violently opposed to 
what the man thinks it ought to be as 
before the analysis. ‘The only practical 
suggestion I can make is that we might 
take a hint from the farmers of New Eng- 
land, of Rumania, and of many other 
countries. I propose that in every 
household where the husband and wife 
are proceeding on different theories of 
the function of the home and suffering 
mutual exasperation thereby there 
should be a Best Parlor. Into it would 
go all the best furniture, all the valuable 
rugs, all the family heirlooms, all the 


delicate stuffs and the fragile bric-a-brac. 
It would never be used, not even to doze 
in after dinner on Sundays. 


But it 
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could be kept immaculate. It could be 
cleaned and dusted and ventilated and 
arranged so that it remained a perpetual 
marvel of neatness and order. To 
Enlightened Minds the Best Parlor is 
merely a theme for superior mirth. It is 
one of those quaint and mildly ridiculous 
customs peculiar to rural communities 
here and abroad. But in reality it ex- 
presses a profound idea. The institu- 
tion of the Best Parlor recognizes and 
The ob- 
jects of religion are intended to be con- 
templated, to be enjoyed, and to be 
worshipped, not to be used. Praise, 
the beautification of the temple, the 
loving and assiduous care of the sacred 


tries to satisfy religious needs. 


objects of the Cult seem to the sober 


pragmatic mind excessively wasteful. 
So they are. But the criticism is irrel- 
evant, for they were never meant to 
Now the 


attitude of women towards many pre- 


serve any economic purpose. 


cious possessions of the home is really 
The best silver, the 
china, the best linen—to use these things 
We shall 
keep them spotless, contemplate them, 
display them, even, from time to time, 
but bring them to table, never! Do- 
mestic life becomes difficult and confused 
if these sacred objects are suffered to 
mingle with the gross secular linen and 
Why not, therefore, 
openly admit the difference and segre- 
rate them in a Best Parlor which is 
frankly a domestic shrine? Then when 
the husband found his wife in there and 
her tenderly smoothing the laven- 
dered linen or polishing the silver to a 
starry brightness he would think of her 
not as 


religious. best 


would be a kind of sacrilege. 


silver of daily use. 


Saw 


“one of these poor misguided 
women” but asa priestess about her task. 
The hand of reproof would be stayed as 
Hamlet’s hand was stayed when he 
realized that the King was at his prayers. 

There is another way in which the 
impulses of religion are engaged in the 
care of the best room. Life at its best 
as at its worst offers no finality of attain- 
ment. The vanity of the pursuit of 
riches or of other material things is an 
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old story. The more you have the more 
you want. Happiness is elusive and the 
Bluebird turns out to be a Wild Goose 
after all. But the vanity of moral ideal- 
ism is a story as true, if less obvious. 
“Lord, how oft shall my brother offend 
against me and I forgive him? Unto 
seven times?” “Yea, I say unto thee, 
and unto seventy times seven.” The 
time will never come when I may say 
that I am as charitable as I need to be 
and that there is nothing more for me to 
do in this respect. There is something 
infinite and therefore tormenting about 
moral ideals. The only certain thing is 
that if any man says complacently, 
*““Now I am honest, sincere, unselfish. 
J’y suis, Jy reste,” he is in bad way 
morally. It looks as though to be moral 
one must forever be beginning all over 
again. This is intolerable. It is reli- 
gion that offers escape from this indefi- 
nite postponement of satisfaction. Reli- 
gion gives us Heaven, a place where the 
fight is o’er, the battle won. When we 
get to Heaven, thank God, we shall be 
done with the necessity for being up and 
doing: we shall just contemplate Per- 
fection throughout eternity. Now do- 
mestic routine provides an exact par- 
allel to the vanity of human wishes. 
One feeds the family only to strengthen 
their appetite for to-morrow’s meals. The 
clothes that go to the laundry this week 
will come back and later return to the 
laundry again. The dishes that are 
washed to-day will be dirtied again to- 
morrow. In the home there 
is no progress, there is only a cycle of 
drudgery. Every housekeeper is plow- 
ing the sand or writing her name in 
water. From this hell of frustration the 
Best Room offers salvation. Imagine a 
woman as she makes a bed paralyzed by 
the sudden question, “What’s the use? 
it will all have to be made over again 
to-morrow, and the next day, and the 
next.” That is the moment when she 
needs a Guest Room to flee to, a room, I 
need hardly say, which no guest is per- 
mitted to enter, a sacrosanct chamber, 
a Domestic Paradise in little. As she 


So it goes, 
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gazes on the ideal bed with its snowy 
linen and its uncreased counterpane will 
not her insatiable aspirations be ap- 
peased for a space in the contemplation 
of that untroubled perfection? Will she 
not murmur 


“Thou wast not meant for rest, immortal 


bed! 


No sleepy generations crush thee down.” 


Yes, I think she will. And gradually in 
the serene atmosphere of that place 
tranquillity will flow in upon her and 
take possession of her weary and muti- 
nous spirit. And after half an hour, or 
an hour maybe, she will emerge ready to 
take up again her daily duties and to face 
a husband the less intractable because 
all the sacred objects that might cumber 
his way or cause him offense will be far 
from his path behind the locked doors of 
the Shrine. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


BY PHILIP CURTISS 


66 O YOU whom I 
more than anyone else?” 
my wife, a few days ago. 

“Yes,”’ I replied. “Hootie Biggs.” 

Maude looked at me in surprise for a 
moment, then we both laughed, for it 
had not been a case of mental telepathy. 

It had been, rather, an instance of a 

given stimulus acting identically on 

associated minds, for, a moment pre- 
viously, through the open, screened win- 
dows, on the heavy summer air, had 
come the sound of a small boy imitating 
a hoot owl. Or, possibly, he had been 
imitating Hootie himself, the master 
imitator of hoot owls, also of railroad 
trains, patent medicine orators, cooing 
doves, wildeats, and countless other 
beasts and birds, many of which he prob- 
ably had never seen. In any case it was 
a bad imitation—the small boy’s—and 


miss 


know 
said 
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one at which Hootie himself would have 
laughed with derision. 
It is now two years since William 


Tecumseh Sherman Biggs, otherwise 
known as “Hootie,” passed from our 
midst, and he died as he had always 
lived—in wassail. He was as black as 
the traditional ace of spades and his 
features pure African, but his 
temperament was the odd result of 
grafting a tropic soul on a lifetime spent 
among the traditions of a staid little 
New England village. This result was 
to make him a local historian of rare and 
minute accuracy, a poet, a Tory, a 
romanticist, a sportsman, a man of 
stately and florid manners, and an in- 
curable self-dramatist. I will not say, 
exactly, that he the town 
drunkard, for that is an honor that has 
never been accurately awarded in our 
village; but, as the tennis players would 
put it, he was certainly among the 
ranking ten. 

It was not, however, the mellowness of 
his single vice that rendered him charm- 
ing. It was that in connection with his 
other and contradictory talents. One 
November morning I met him on a 


were 


was also 


frozen road at an hour when, as I surely 
intended to tell him, no gentleman 
should get drunk. As far as I could see 
him approaching, I could tell by the 
narrowing contours of his circles that he 
was getting himself into shape for the 
encounter. I was prepared for any one 
of the normal excuses that he might have 
made, but not for the actual greeting 
with which he disarmed me. 

*Mistah Phil,” he hailed me, from a 
dozen yards off, “you're just the man I 
want to What was the name of 
your grandfather’s second brother? I 
know he married a Gaylord.” 

“His name was Ephraim,”’ I said, as I 
tried not to laugh. 

“Thank you,” he answered, with the 
absent air of an old curator whose mind 
has just slipped on the third king after 
Rameses. ‘I knew there was Philip and 
Thomas and Henry and the girls, but I 
couldn’t quite think of Ephraim.” 


see. 
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At another time a summer visitor, a 
lady, was walking along a lonely road 
when, to her terror, she rounded a turn 
and came upon a half dozen negroes 
fighting on a bridge. She stopped and 
wondered whether dared to run 
when, from the midst of the group, our 
friend Hootie stepped forth and bowed 
low with his old straw hat. 

“Madame,” he said, “you are per- 
fectly safe. Come straight ahead. I 
won't let any of these rough niggers 
touch you.” 

With the manner of a gentleman usher 
he marshalled his somewhat astonished 
companions against the rails of the bridge 
and escorted his trembling protégée 
through them. The joke of the incident 
was that, as it later developed, Hootie 
himself was the only one of the group 
who was really drunk or who had been 
making any trouble. The others were 
distant relatives and friends, who were 
trying to get him home before the eye of 
the constable should light upon him. 

In his cups, with his low brow, his 
bloodshot eye, and his broad, flat nose, 
poor Hootie was a terrifying sight to a 
stranger but actually he was perfectly 
harmless. More than that, he 
powerless. Two of our farm 
neither aged more than fourteen, once 
threw him all over the road and nearly 
punched the life out of him. There was 
neither danger nor glory in crossing him 
when drunk. One push of the hand 
would topple him over or a single sharp 
word from a white man would bring him 
to terms and, as a result, most of his 
sprees were in solitary grandeur. He 
would walk out the country roads in a 
world of his own, in a land of his dreams, 
but as he kept up a steady stream of 
contemplative talk, it was easy to dis- 
cover what his dreams were made of. 

Oddly, in these dreams, he was always 
a hero. At some period of his life he 
must have steeped himself deeply in 
romantic literature, for his favorite 
amusement was to go along, crying, 


she 


was 
boys, 


“Here comes Old Hank Star, the crack 
shot of the prairie!” 


At other times he 
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would stand before a respectable gate 
and roar out in stentorian tones, “One 
bottle of the great Kankakee nerve 
tonic will restore you completely. For 
men, women, and children, and only 
one dollar, ten little dimes, or one 
hundred cents. Now, Professor, just a 
little music—” (which he would then 
proceed to furnish in a rich barytone) 
—‘T thank you, one and all.” 

On possibly his greatest occasion, 
during the War,a whole regiment of uni- 
formed home guards was paraded on the 
ball grounds, and that evening Hootie 
was a general at least. Late at night we 
could hear him passing the house shout- 
ing, “Stand in line! Fours to the front! 
Double time, March!” It took no imag- 
ination to see a thousand massed 
men behind him and curiously, knowing 
Hootie, those men would be white. 

Even in his sober moments this hero 
complex had a great deal of influence in 
Hootie’s life. He liked to refer to him- 
self, deprecatingly, as “Old Hank Star” 
and speak of combats, of fisticuffs or 
“wrassling,”’ in which he had come off a 
hard-pressed but ultimate victor. Oddly, 
however, all these affairs had taken 
place in other towns where negroes con- 
gregated or in times long past. Nor was 
it really necessary for him to build up his 
fame artificially. His imitative talent 
could do that in its own right. This was 
the one thing which was genuinely ad- 
mired and on which he could always fall 
back when his claim to public attention 
seemed to be waning. He could not only 
imitate a hoot owl at a distance, which is 
easy, but he could imitate the throaty, 
eerie sound of the same ow] near at hand. 
He had a marvellous imitation of a rail- 
way whistle coming through a fog; and 
in the old days, when the arrival of the 
daily train was a real event and the sta- 
tion platform was always crowded, 
Hootie would stand near a crate or 
box and begin to coo like a shipment of 
Little by little the waiting 
passengers would become aware of it and 
would pass along, looking furtively into 
all the boxes to find the birds. 


pigeons. 
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Reviewing these memories of colorful 
moments, one becomes aware of how 
unfortunately it is true that in the lives 
of notable men a single vice or a single 
misstep can overshadow a host of virtues. 
There were many moments when Hootie 
was not drunk, but in those moments he 
was retired from the public eye. He 
was floating in his boat among the lily 
pads of a placid mountain pond, he was 
setting his traps in winter, or was peace- 
fully and efficiently mowing the village 
lawns. He was mowing our own lawn, 
in fact, one election-day morning, when 
I asked him whether he was a Republican 
or a Democrat. His eye lighted with 
surprise at the innocence of the question, 
then he answered quietly, ““My race 
owes a great deal to Abraham Lincoln.” 
At some far date in the past Hootie 
had had a family. He had also had 
tragedies. His wife was gone and unre- 
membered. Three of his children had 
disappeared out into the wide world and 
there now remained only one daughter, a 
hunchback, who lived with him in a 
little hut far up on the mountain and 
deep in the woods. Hootie himself came 
to town almost every day, but the 
daughter never. She would merely 
go to the point where the woodland 
trail met the highway and sit down and 
wait. I saw her there once when Hootie 
came up the hill. At sight of him she 
waved her hand, called, “‘Hoo-hoo— 
Poppa!” and the little chuckle of glee 
and the mirth in her eyes were a happily 
surprising omen of what their home life 
must be. The daughter died about two 
years before Hootie, and one day in the 
woods he showed me a view through the 
trees, saying, simply, “I always stand 
here for a minute or two, because the 
girl and I liked to stop and look off.” 
Hootie was about sixty when he died, 
but he had looked exactly the same for 
at least thirty years. Prohibition had 
made not the slightest difference in his 
life, as he had long since had his own 
taste in liquors. Jamaica ginger, essence 
of wintergreen, or a two-ounce bottle of 
lemon extract, tilted upwards and taken 
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down at a single gulp, were apéritifs and 
cordials with which he had long been 
familiar. He made his fatal mistake 
when he went to a party in a neighboring 
township and someone suggested oil of 
birch. The name sounds harmless, but 
when the news came I looked it up in 
the dictionary and found that it is a 
compound used for tanning leather. 
The funeral was set for Saturday, in 
the gray, stone chapel, and a strange 
thing happened. Between my wife and 
me, of course, there was no question. 
We surely must go. We wanted to go 
anyway, but we also looked on it in this 
wise: “Poor Hootie. A great many 
people in town are not perhaps as liberal 
as we are and it would please him to have 
at least one or two of his white friends 
present.” And, amazingly, everyone 
else in town seemed to have figured it out 
the same way. The chapel was packed. 
There were negroes, of course, dozens of 
strange negroes who drove up in motor 
cars, and old, picturesque, patriarchal 
negroes with white beards and canes. 
But there were also white people 
by the score, the village steadies and 


the “summer crowd,” for they all 
knew Hootie. There were men in morn- 
ing coats and there were men in 


knickers, there were men in white flan- 
nels, and women in Paris gowns. 
Frankly, it was the smartest funeral that 
we had ever had in town. The clergy- 
man was a newcomer just out of the 
theological seminary and was apparently 
the only person in town who did not 
know Hootie, so he stopped me at the 
chapel door and asked me for any facts 
that I could give. I told him about 
Hootie’s father who had been a veteran 
of the Civil War. I told him about the 
poor, crippled daughter and of how she 
used to wait for him on the woodland 
trail. I told him about Hootie’s love of 
the woods, of his knowledge of birds and 
wild things, of his quaint philosophies— 
and I didn’t tell him any more. But the 
clergyman made the most of it. In 
three minutes he had us sobbing, all over 
the chapel, black and white. It was one 
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of the few funeral services that struck 
me as just right. ‘The preacher said his 
**Amen,” a colored brother echoed with 
his “amen,” and then we passed out. 


And we had amongst us but a single 
thought. ‘“‘How Hootie himself would 
have loved it!” 





A NEW USE FOR ANNUAL REPORTS 
BY EDWARD A. MUSCHAMP 


NTIL recently I have always 
suffered from the most extreme 
embarrassment whenever I have 

been left alone with a group of business 
men. Awed by their intimate familiar- 
ity with Big Finance and the Biggest 
Kind of Big Deals, and conscious of my 
own abysmal ignorance of these always 
(to me) more or less mysterious subjects 
I have, except for an occasional “ Yes, 
sir” or “No, sir” remained virtually 
speechless. But a great change has 
come over me, for I have discovered 
that I, too, am a man of not merely 
Big Affairs but of Vast and Gigantic 
Operations, to say nothing of Future 
Tremendous Developments. 

At least that is what the Board of 
Directors of one of “my companies” 
have just told me in their Annual Report. 
To be exact, they have told me no less 
than twenty-five times. In fact, that 
Annual Report is just one “your com- 
pany” after another from beginning to 
end, and any board of directors that are 
as positive as all that about anything 
must know what they are talking about. 

Consequently I have decided that I 
am no longer that completely insignifi- 
cant human microcosm which has no 
connection whatever with the world of 
Big Affairs and in whom no Big Men ever 
repose any confidences. 

In a word, all I want now is an oppor- 
tunity, and the first one of my business 


friends that starts to give me the “low 
down” on some big deal that he claims to 
know all about is going to get the shock 
of his life. Because the instant he 
pauses for breath I am going to break in 
on him with: 

“Why, my dear young fellow, those 
friends of yours are just plain pikers, 
Let me tell you something! In the first 
place, when we closed our books on De- 
cember 3lst how many customers do you 
think we were serving? Never mind, 
I'll tell you—exactly 998,330! Not so 
bad, eh? And just remember, that 
means a net increase of 53,937 new cus- 
tomers over 1925. What’s more, there 
isn’t a day passes that at least 4,000,000 
telephone calls come into our various 
offices. Why, just to provide the neces- 
sary facilities to take care of this new 
business and to maintain our usual high 
standard of service to all our old cus- 
tomers we spent on plant alone during 
the past year $13,316,402. Yes, sir, 
to-day we own and occupy no less than 
106 buildings, have two more in the 
course of construction, and in addition 
we use all or part of more than 350 rented 
buildings. 

“And confidentially (business of lower- 
ing voice to a whisper and casting cau- 
tious glances around to make sure that 
there are no eavesdroppers loitering 
nearby) I don’t mind telling you—but I 
don’t want it to go any farther, that 
during 1926 we spent for additions to 
our central office equipment alone the 
sum of $3,534,392! What’s more—and 
I got this straight from the Big Chief 
himself . - 

At this point I shall begin quoting 
verbatim paragraphs from that Annual 
Report, and I shall keep on quoting them 
until my victim begins to show signs of 
grogginess. Then, at the psychological 
moment I shall deliver the Knock-out. 
Clapping my hand down on his shoulder, 
I shall say in a kindly but slightly con- 
descending manner, “ Not at all, old man, 
not at all. Just give me a ring any time 
you think I can be of any service to you. 
Only too glad to help you if I can.” 
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SUN SPOTS AND JUSTICE 


BY EDWARD 8S. MARTIN 


T MAY be recalled that last winter 
at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 

Science, which sat at Philadelphia in the 
holiday season, there was read a paper of 
Professor Tchijevsky of Moscow about 
the unusual sun-spot activity that would 
prevail this year and next year and the 
disturbances that might be expected to 
attend it. The reported 
what they could about this paper—it was 
much too long to be given in full—but 
the upshot of it was, as noted in this 
department of this magazine last March, 
that all great mundane disturbances 
followed or attended these periods of 
sun-spot activity. That was the burden 
of the Russian professor's discourse. He 
said these operations in the sun followed 
eleven-year cycles: three years of min- 
imum excitability of human beings; two 
years of increasing excitability; three 
years of maximum excitability, and then 
three years of decline to the minimum 
This year tand 
until 1929, we are told, the sun-spot 
activity now proceeding comes to its 
maximum, “with resulting human activ- 
ity of the highest historical importance, 
which may again change the political 
chart of the world.” So said the Rus- 
sian professor, and he thought the pre- 
vailing excitability would be all the 
livelier because the present high mark 
of the eleven-year cycle coincides with 
the maxima of sixty and thirty-five 
years. The Russian gentleman thinks 
the deportment of the sun has a great 


newspapers 


that closes the cycle. 


‘ 


An- 
other scientist, an engineer of note and 
an expert in violet rays, holds that it has 
a great deal to do with the weather and 
that the prevailing solar disturbances are 
responsible for the Mississippi floods and 
the wet season. 


deal to do with human behavior. 


There may be something in these 
suggestions. Certainly we have had a 


curious summer both as regards the 
weather and the excitability of the 
human mind. The idea that are 
creatures of circumstance is no new 
thought, but this suggestion that human- 
ity at large is poignantly affected by the 
influence of the heavenly bodies is to 
this generation a good deal more novel, 
though ancient knowledge took notice of 
it and made it a factor in calculation. 
At any rate, the Russian scientist in 
declaring that the unusually agitated 
condition of the sun presaged corre- 
sponding agitations in the minds of men 
seems to have hit it pretty accurately. 
We have had unusual reactions of the 
human mind to stimulations all through 
the year. The Hall-Mills Lind- 
bergh and the flyers, the case of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, were all curious, and all 
very thorough jobs of widespread mental 
disturbance. The Hall-Mills case was 
bad. The immense enthusiasm over 
Lindbergh seems to have been useful. 
The Sacco and Vanzetti case was very 
remarkable indeed and had about it 
something that made people wonder 
whether there was not in it a revolu- 
tionary quality which made it comparable 


we 


case, 
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to the famous case of the diamond neck- 
lace that preceded the French Revolution. 

Sacco and Vanzetti have been exe- 
cuted, and it may be that that is the end 
of it. It may also be that it is not the 
end of it, but on the contrary a great 
emphasizing fact which secures the matter 
against being forgotten. One thing 
about the may profitably be 
noticed. When Governor Fuller called 
upon Lowell, Stratton, and 
Grant to examine the trial and report on 
it it seemed that he had solved the 
problem of allaying the doubts about the 
fairness of the trial and that the report 
of those committeemen, whatever con- 
clusion they reached, would be accepted 
as just and conclusive and would allay 
the more important part of the disturb- 
ance in the public mind. The report 
said the trial was all right. It found no 
serious fault with anybody concerned 
with it except it said that the Judge had 
been indiscreet in things he 
said out of court. The report did allay 
the disturbance of a good many minds, of 
some of them permanently, of others 
for a day or two; but when it had been 
duly discussed by the opposition, the 
objections to the trial and to the execu- 
tion of the prisoners broke out as strong 
as ever, and the efforts to get a new trial 
for the convicted men or commutation 
of their sentence went on impetuously 
to the last moment of their lives. The 
feeling opposed to the report was that the 
committeemen simply represented the 
established order and saw everything 
with its eyes and reached conclusions 
that were foregone, not so much from 
the facts of the case as from the train- 
ing and the habits of the minds that 
considered them. The committeemen 
believed one set of witnesses and dis- 
believed another. The assailants of the 
proceedings believed some of the wit- 
nesses whom the committeemen re- 
jected, and the committeemen refused 
to rate as important facts which the 
assailants considered cast a shadow of 
doubt over the verdict. That shadow 
of doubt remained in many minds, and 
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pretty good ones as minds go, undis- 
persed by that report. At this writing 
the shadow is still operative and is pretty 
sure to inspire further examination of 
the facts of that case and an effort to 
mend the criminal procedure in Massa- 
chusetts, with results possibly affecting 
criminal procedure in all other states. 
One cause to which is attributed the 
immense noise about this case, and also 
about Lindbergh and about the Hall- 
Mills case, is the unprecedented effi- 
ciency for certain purposes of the con- 
temporary publicity machine. As a 
dispenser of sensations it beats any 
machine that we know of. A large pro- 
portion of the strongest newspapers of 
the country are in a competition for 
readers. This makes them primarily 
attentive to such stories as the most 
readers will buy and _ inclines them 
sometimes to emphasize criminal news 
and scandals to the partial neglect of 
things, like the story of the Mississippi 
flood, which are much more momentous. 
That flood tale has only been half told, 
and not for the reason that newspapers 
are not willing to print it, but that 
newspaper readers preferred to read 
about something else—the something 
else usually being murders, holdups, and 
details of crime generally. It is nothing 
new that there are more readers for crime 
than for good behavior. There always 
have been. What is novel about the 
present times is that facilities for giving 
readers what they want have been so 
enormously developed, and that the 
advertising business, which is the life 
blood of current papers, depends so 
considerably on circulation. 


ERTAINLY some of the murders 
make very interesting reading, and 
the more wicked and the more callous 
they are, the more interesting readers 
find them. Mere death by accident or 
motor car attracts little attention. 


In this morning’s papers there was a 
heading about six men who were killed 
by a current of electricity that leaked 
into a wire they were working on. 


Will 
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that attract attention? Scarcely any! 
About seven thousand people a year are 
killed nowadays in the United States 
by motor cars. That does attract some 
attention by the number, but the indi- 
vidual case goes for little in the general 
news unless there is an element of crime 
connected with it. It may be, however, 
that these multiplied killings by acci- 
dents, which are incidental to the high 
speed of our mechanical civilization, help 
in a subtle way to undermine the respect 
for human life. Certain it is that homi- 
cide is appallingly common in this 
country at this time. 

There is another thing that is increas- 
ingly common: disrespect and disregard 
for authority. Both of these factors 
were involved in the Sacco and Vanzetti 
case. The Italians were tried for mur- 
der. They had about as fair a trial as 
Massachusetts could give them and were 
convicted. There was only moderate 
interest in the killing but eventually an 
enormous interest in the trial. The 
theory grew under careful nursing that 
the Italians, being Reds, were being 
sent to the chair by the established order 
in Massachusetts which did not like 
their politics. It may be that seven 
years of delay used by good lawyers and 
an efficient publicity bureau for the 
diffusion of doubt about the justice of a 
verdict in a murder trial would destroy 
public confidence in any trial that was 
ever held. So far as that is true, the 
culprit in the Sacco case was the legal 
procedure in Massachusetts which made 
the long delay possible. 

Most of the complaints about the 
Sacco and Vanzetti matter are based on 
the feeling that perhaps the convicted 
men were not guilty and that their exe- 
cution was a miscarriage of justice. 
That feeling is set forth with unusual 
vehemence in some of the Radical 
weeklies. As to the fact of the inno- 
cence or guilt of those parties no one in 
sight knows absolutely; or if he does, he 
won't tell. There may be some persons 
who do know absolutely; for if five did 
the killing and three got away, as appears 


EASY 
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to be understood, the three who got 
away and have not been recovered 
probably know the whole story. I 
talked to Silas Shacklepate about this 
idea that so many people have that 
possibly these executed men were not 
guilty of this crime of which they were 
convicted. Silas is a lawyer and possi- 
bly takes a legalistic view of such mat- 
ters, though he is particularly strong 
about the duty of resisting some laws if 
we do not like them. He would have 
nothing to do with the suggestion that 
maybe the men were innocent. He had 
read the general literature of the case, 
particularly the reports of Governor 
Fuller and of his advisors. That was 
enough for him. He said that these 
men seemed to have had a fair trial and 
quite a lot of it, and there was no reason 
for letting them off. To let them off 
would amount to evasion of the laws of 
Massachusetts by the authorities chosen 
to enforce them. Silas does not believe 
in that. If laws are going to be violated 
he wants it done unofficially by volun- 
teers who take chances in that adventure. 
The constituted authorities he considers 
under obligation to enforce the laws if 
they can. 

He told a story of two judges, 
one a good deal younger than the 
other, walking up the street in con- 
versation on the way to the elder 
judge’s court room. When they reached 


it the younger man shook hands and 
said: “‘Good-bye! Go in now and 


do justice!” Whereupon the departing 
elder turned around: “Justice!” he 
said, “What has that got to do with 
my job?” Courts, said Silas, can’t do 
justice, though they may happen to. 
It is not their job to do justice. Their 
job is to determine questions put up 
to them, according to the law as it 
exists or as they understand it. East- 


ern autocrats like Solomon might do 
justice, but imagine two women coming 
to one of our courts disputing over a 
child and one of our judges using Solo- 
mon’s method to determine who was 
the real mother. 


It would not do at all. 
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No. The great function of courts is to 
provide order. They do it by making 
decisions according to law as it exists, 
which they interpret to the best of their 
ability. Silas, being satisfied that Sacco 
and Vanzetti had had a fair trial as 
trials go, adventured with their case no 
farther. 
said. 


“That is all you can do,” he 
“You must not expect justice from 

You may get it and you may not. 
When you come to court with a question, 
you get an answer. That is valuable. 
We could not get along without it. 
When a court has done its best, that is 
all you can ask. ‘Take it and go.” 

That is a comprehensible attitude. 
Are you satisfied with it? Those people, 
not counting the Reds, who were so 
insistent that Sacco and Vanzetti should 
not be executed, were not satisfied with 
this point of view that Silashas. It was 
terrible to them to think that men should 
be executed about whose guilt there was 
a shadow of a doubt. The Eastern 
peoples accepted the fiats of their despots 
for better or worse. If they went 
against them, they set it down as fate. 
They had no newspapers to make a row 
in, no publicity machine; but they had to 
have decisions in their disputes or about 
their 
made against them, and they took them 
as they came, and went on living if they 
were allowed to. That we clamor for 
“justice”? may be a sign that we and our 
institutions are better than they and 
I hope we are. But do the 
common run of us think that justice is 
done in court except off and on, or do we 
think that the man who gets it to suit 
him is usually the man who has the best 
lawyer? 

Police-court justice is more like the 
Eastern type than that which is reached 
by the more elaborate proceedings in the 
higher courts. The police judge is more 
like a cadi. He takes in what is before 
his eyes, turns over everything in his 
mind, and takes action on it. But even 
police-court justice is liable to miscar- 
riage. In the paper the other day there 
was a story of a man out of prison on 


courts. 


misbehaviors or the accusations 


theirs are. 
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probation who got a little excited with 
bad rum, was impressed with the fact 
that the streets were dirty, seized a 
broom from a strect cleaner’s kit, and 
began sweeping the streets. The street 
cleaner complained of him for stealing his 
broom. He was taken to a police court; 
some Javert in the court recognized him 
as a man on probation, and what hap- 
pened to that unfortunate man? The 
papers said he was to be sent back to 
Clinton Prison to serve out eleven years 
of his sentence—and all for borrowing a 
broom to sweep the streets! 

My gracious! Do you notice that 
everybody who can afford it, and who is 
sufficiently scared, insures nowadays 
against the action of the courts, partic- 
ularly in accident cases? They do not 
dare to take chances on motor-car acci- 
dents or on accidents that may happen 
to people whom they employ. They 
think that if they do they may be ruined 
overnight. 

No, no! 
in this world. 


Justice is hardly got by law 
But this order that the 
courts are so instrumental in keeping is 
extremely valuable. Life adjusts itself 
to what the courts do, adjusts itself 
particularly to the need of keeping out 
of them. So there is no real basis for 
revolution in the Sacco and Vanzctti 
case; there may be basis for reforms in 
procedure, reforms, indeed, of the laws 
affecting criminal cases. If we are not 
even getting such justice as is possible, 
we surely should improve our methods. 
The old judge of whom the tale is told 
above was by no means careless of doing 
justice. The point was that he appre- 
ciated the limitations of his power to do it. 

Perhaps it is the sun spots that have 
made us take all these things so hard. 
At any rate there are proceeding in these 
times curious, subtle changes of mental 
attitude about a good many things. We 


have considerably lost respect for law as 
law, thanks quite a bit to prohibition. 
We know that laws do not make right 
and wrong, but must conform to common 
human judgment about those matters if 
they are to be any good. 
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HURCH unity is a very pleasant 
thing to talk about, but is it in sober 
truth either possible or altogether 

desirable? Answering this question in the 
light of what happened at the Lausanne 
Conference, the Reverend Herbert Parrish, 
rector of Christ Church, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, and author of many striking 
magazine articles, confronts the ecclesiastical 
world with some formidable facts and un- 
sentimental conclusions. 

Wilbur Daniel Steele’s remarkable record 
in short fiction is familiar to most of our 
readers. During the past ten years he has 
been honored in the annual awards of the 
O. Henry Prize more frequently than any 
other writer. Recent Harper stories of 
his, such as “The Man Who Saw Through 
Heaven” (which gives its title to the newly 
published volume of his tales), ““When Hell 
Froze,” “Blue Murder,” and “Bubbles,” 
are vividly remembered. Not so many 
readers, however, are aware that Mr. Steele 
was an artist before he turned to writing. 
Born forty-one years ago at Greensboro, 
North Carolina, where his father, a dis- 
tinguished Methodist minister, was then 
serving as principal of Bennett Seminary, 
Mr. Steele graduated from the University of 
Denver in 1907, came East to study at the 
Boston Art Museum, continued his studies 
in Paris and New York, and devoted, alto- 
gether, several years to art. When he began 
to write, it was at once apparent that he 
carried over into his new medium the artist’s 
keen eye for the pictorial quality of a scene 
and the artist’s sense of structure and em- 
phasis. These and other gifts which his 
maturing years have added to his equipment 
have established him so firmly in the front 
rank of American writers that an eager 
welcome for his new five-part novel is assured 

Che subject of honor among women is one 
which will enliven the deadliest dinner party 








and disturb the calm of the happiest home. 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, a Middle-West- 
erner now living in New York who identified 
herself last month as a feminist, new style, 
and previously wrote for us two articles on 
divorce (“The Ethics of Alimony” and ‘“The 
Market Value of a Paris Divorce”), has been 
out with her lantern and now returns to 
display her evidence. 

Beginning his business career at sixteen in 
a jewelry store in a country town, Jesse 
Rainsford Sprague spent many years as a 
salesman, went into business for himself in 
1900 at Newport News, and later operated a 
retail business in San Antonio. During the 
past vear, having retired from active busi- 
ness, he has drawn upon his wide experience 
and wider observation and thought to 
write several articles for Harpre’s: “Big 
Business on Trial,” “The Go-Getter Abroad,” 
“Confessions of a Ford Dealer,” and ‘“Re- 
ligion in Business.” This month he says 
some things about super-salesmanship and 
good taste which have long needed to be said. 
Let us hope the seed falls on good ground. 

Clarence H. Gaines, one-time member of 
the editorial staff of Harper & Brothers, has 
been for some years professor of English at 
St. Lawrence University, Cantoy, New York. 

A Westerner himself (he was born in 
Utah), Bernard DeVoto studied at Harvard, 
served for several years as a teacher of 
English at Northwestern University, and 
has now resigned his assistant professorship 
there and gone East to Massachusetts to 
write. He is the author of two novels, The 
Crooked Mile and The Chariot of Fire; he 
collaborated in The Taming of the Frontier; 
and he has written considerably for the 
magazines. We have published two essays 
of his, “College and the Exceptional Man” 
and “The Co-ed: The Hope of Liberal Edu- 
cation,” as well as a story which appeared 
last August, “In Search of Bergamot.” 
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Gerald W. Johnson wields for the Balti- 
more Evening Sun one of the ablest editorial 
pens in the country. He was for a time a 
professor of journalism at the University of 
North Carolina. 


been a professor has ideas for publication 


Everybody who has ever 


about American education, but few have so 
much to say that is both lively and worth 
hearing. 

A new contributor, M. W. Mountjoy, of 
the Detroit 


Tawas” from the city upon which all good 


News, sends us “Up Near 


garage-men depend for their living. 

One hardly knows what to believe about 
The 
reader is learning to look askance at almost 
This 


attitude of distrust would seem abundantly 


Italy these days. careful newspaper 


every item of news from that country. 


justified by the facts set forth by George 
Seldes, who was the Rome correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune until, as he re- 
calls in his article, he was forced to leave 
Italy on account of the objection of the 
to certain of his dis- 
He is a brother of Gilbert Seldes, 
critic of the seven lively (and other) arts. 

At this writing, Anna Louise Strong, an 
American 


Fascist Government 


patches. 


newspaperwoman and a new 
contributor to Harpsr’s, is presumably in 


After 


has 


conditions in 
the Gobi 
ultimate 


Moscow. 
China, 
Desert, 
objective. 

The “The Great American 
Game,” Rollin M. Perkins, is not only pro- 
fessor of law at the State University of Iowa, 


observing 


she been crossing 


with Moscow as_ her 


author of 


but also chairman of the Council on Wrongs 
of the Association of American Law Schools. 
For more than ten years he has made a 
special study of criminal law and criminal 
that book, 
Towa Cases on Criminal Procedure, has ap- 


procedure. During time his 
peared in two editions and he has been 
retained by the State of Iowa to annotate 
the penal provisions of the Iowa Code of 
1924. 

Libbian Benedict, 
writer, her second appearance in 
HARPER'S “The Last 
February we published her story, “Engaged.” 

As statistician of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Dr. Louis I. Dublin has 


a young New York 
makes 


with Apartment.” 
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at his elbow a wealth of facts, widely « 
lected and accurately compiled, bearing up; 
the cost of medical service. 


a oe 4 


Charles A. Bennett’s usual door-mat is 
New Haven, for he is associate professor 
Yale, but at the 
he is on leave of absence in | 
Edward A. Muschamp, 
Narberth, Pennsylvania, is a newcomer 
the Lion’s Mouth. Philip Curtiss, on thi 
other hand, is as inveterate a contributor as 
Mr. 


Norfolk, Connecticut, in a house built b 


philosophy at pres 
moment 


native Ireland. 


Professor Bennett. Curtiss lives at 
one of those Curtiss forebears with whos 


history Hootie was so well acquainted. 
a ee 


Frank Weston Benson, whose etching, 
“Marsh 


frontispiece of this issue, had established 


Gunner,” we reproduce as_ thi 
himself firmly as a painter, had become on 
of the group of American artists known as 
“the ten,” and had won innumerable prizes 
for his portraits and other work in oils 
before he turned much of his attention to 
etching and began the series of plates of 
ducks, geese, and hunting scenes with which 
his name is now most widely associated. 
Mr. Benson’s deft water-colors—especially of 
fishing scenes in the north woods—are an 
additional proof of his versatility. 


or oo J 


The following paragraphs are copied from 
the proof-sheet of Freshman English ma 
terial given to all first-year students at 
Pennsylvania State College: 


This year the student, instead of providing him- 
self, as heretofore, with a single volume of repre- 
sentative English essays for supplementary read- 
ing, is required to get and read eight issues of 
Harper’s Macazine. . . . A special arrangement 
has been made with the publishers and with the 
athletic store by which these eight numbers of 
Harper’s MaGazine may be obtained. . . . The 
eight issues of HARPER'S will be used by the student 
throughout his Freshman year. Whenever 3 
reading assignment is announced in the Calendar, 
the student is required to bring with him to class 


his current copy of Harper's MaGazine. 
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Why is this supplementary reading assigned as 
part of the course, and how is the student likely 
profit by it? This is a reasonable question and 
leserves a brief answer. 

1. The student is expected to write standard 
English, and yet by actual reading and study of 
well-written English he has not become familiar 

th the standards and the requirements of the 
written language. His knowledge of standard 
English is likely to be hazy, fragmentary, and 

iperfect. His everyday use of the vernacular is 

different from the literary language that he ur- 
ently needs example as well as precept to accom- 
lish his purpose. Wide reading and extensive 
practice are both essential parts of the process of 
learning to write well 

2. The assignment of supplementary reading 
na well-edited magazine will help the student to 

quire the reading habit, which he will find in- 
lispensable to his success as an educated man 
It is foolish and futile for anyone to suppose that 
he can become a student in any real sense without 
cultivating the reading habit. Reading will do 
quite as much as class work in stimulating his in- 
tellectual interests. 

3. Such reading will also give him a helpful 
acquaintance with the different literary forms, 
with a variety of writers, with a stock of new ideas, 
and with the main currents of modern thought. 
Only thus can he keep in touch with human prog- 
ress in art, letters, science—with those subjects 
and interests which are vital to the nation and the 
world 

It is for reasons such as these that a body of 
interesting current reading has been prescribed 
It is hoped that the student will take this require- 
ment seriously because of its reasonableness and 
its helpfulness. 


=e 
\ reader in Los Angeles sends us the 
following communication, accompanied by 
a newspaper picture of a judge showing 
“dainty Audrey Ferris’ where to sign her 


name on a motion-picture contract: 


The most recent development of what I might 
term judicial paternalism, such as Mr. Flynn's 
learned and illuminating article in the September 
ssue discussed, has just now become operative in 
state Leon's 


quest of eternal youth was solved by motion pic- 


the California courts. Ponce de 


ire magnates here when they obtained a legisla- 
tive enactment which, conceivably, might extend 
nonage to, through, and beyond senility! 


lhe Los Angeles Times reports that “heretofore 
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the legal incompetence of minors to make con- 
tracts to which they may be held has been a cause 
of uncertainty and considerable litigation in Holly- 
wood. Juvenile actors have been signed up for a 
period of years, have been made famous by promo- 
tion work, and then have renounced their agree- 
ments in order to collect higher salaries elsewhere 
this latest 


enacted a law providing that a minor's contract 


To meet situation the Legislature 
for dramatic work shall be binding if approved by a 
judge of the Superior Court.” 

So now we are to have legalized peonage in 
California, sanctioned by the imposing dignity of 
the Superior Court, and the juvenile actor who 
attains his majority and finds that in his nonage he 
was thrown to the wolves of cinemaland to make a 
celluloid holiday will face jail for contempt of court 
if he attempts to void the contract on the grounds 
of the common law rights descended to him through 
the ages. 

It is to be noted that the beginning salaries 
offered juvenile actors by the motion picture indus- 
try are relatively small, while the increases under 
the terms of the contracts are optional with the 
producers. I have personal knowledge of one 
young woman who received $150 a week under the 
terms of a producers’ contract, and these same 
producers made a profit of $850 a week from her 
services by “farming her out” to other producers 
for $1,000 a week. Under this new law, she would 
be “stuck” for whatever period her contract hap- 
pened to run. But in this particular instance, she 
voided the contract when she obtained her major- 
ity. And who would not? 

There was an amusing interlude recently when a 
prize-fighter’s manager attempted to place his 
juvenile “white hope” under contract, as pro- 
vided by the new law, but withdrew hurriedly 
when he learned that his protégé would be limited 
to “dramatic performances.” Personally, I can't 
see why he balked, for that’s the only kind of 
prize-fighting we have in this state (or elsewhere) 
anyway! 

I would thank you to convey to Mr. Flynn my 
thanks for the enjoyment I obtained in reading 
his masterly exposition of what I conceive to be a 
very serious problem. Our judicial oligarchy 
constitutes a serious and growing menace, and the 
sooner the facts are confronted the better for all 
concerned. 


@ et? 


By way of comment on an article in the 
August issue, Dr. Joseph Blickensderfer, of 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, meditates upon the 
honesty of deans, and proposes a delightful 
educational innovation: 
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Epiror Harper's MAGazine: 

Professor Boas’s “Sonata Academica” is a 
delightful composition throughout, and also it 
gives one seriously to think. The andante move- 
ment was particularly interesting to me. _ It 
makes the Dean a liar, for he signs Jake Schmutz’s 
diploma which states that Jake has satisfactorily 
completed the studies, and so forth. In so far as 
the Dean is concerned, his mendacity is his own 
affair; but all the fellows in the “‘frat,’’ and prob- 
ably many more, know what was done, and 
therein lies the far-reaching demoralizing influence 
of the crooked Dean. We all know the Dean’s 
plea—we have heard variations aplenty on that 
theme; but the question that always comes up 
in my mind, clothed in the language of the wild 
West, is this: “Is Oralia a Philosophy Joint or a 
Bull Ring?” 

I should like to suggest a remedy which I think 
would solve this whole problem, for it is a problem 
My suggestion is this: Let there be in the Univer- 
sity a College of Athletics. Admission thereto 
would be on examinations, muscular, nervous, 
circulatory, etc., with a very little of the three 
R’s. The Curriculum would be almost entirely 
physical, with sufficient English (including Base- 
ball English, Football English, Prize-Ring English, 
and other special dialects) to enable a graduate to 
read and understand a contract employing an 
instructor or professor of football, and to sign 
his name 

It seems to me that the advantages of this 
scheme are many and obvious. May I not point 
out one or two of them? A. The degree bestowed, 
say B.P.C., Bachelor of Physical Culture, would 
indicate quite clearly what the holder had done in 
college, just as another’s A.B. or S.B. indicates 
what that other has done. Here one is tempted 


to indulge his imagination a little and see the 
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students “majoring” in boxing, baseball, tenn 
or what not, and then taking post-graduate w 
and earning Master's and Doctor's degrees, wh 
brings us directly to B. The salary which 
young graduate of such a college could command 
as a coach or instructor would certainly far exces 
the income of a young A.B. or S.B., and think o! 
the students, glory, and perhaps gate-money tha 
he could send to his beloved Alma Mater! 
Is it not worth considering? 


oo oe J 


Occasionally it is pleasant to receive a not: 
of good cheer which has nothing whateve: 
to do with the contents of the Magazine and 
greets us, not as editors, but merely as hu- 
man beings. The following, for instance: 


My pear Eprror: 

I hope you are well and enjoying this month 
that is so full of plenty. Is it not sad to think of 
“tears, idle tears’’? 

Mrs. Cae W. Stirr. 


We have never had the privilege of meeting 
Mrs. Stiff, but we salute her. In the corner 
of her postcard is written “‘Good Fortune.” 
The same to you, Mrs. Stiff! 


eB 


Our friends may be interested to know that 
of this issue of HARPER’s MAGAZINE we are 
printing 146,000 copies, 16,000 more than 
for the November issue of last year, 
which in turn was 10,000 more than for 
November, 1925. 
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DISTINGUISHED CENTURY BOOKS 








“The man has charm. His 
prose is firm and clear and 
dulcet. He tells a story un- 
commonly well.” 

—New York Times 





BUGLES IN 
THE NIGHT 


FATHER MISSISSIPPI 


By LYLE SAXON 


The gorgeous epic of the Mississippi from the 
time of De Soto, to the present day. 
Mlustrated, $5.00 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 
MANHATTAN 
By WILL IRWIN and E. H. SUYDAM 
The elusive magic of Manhattan Island cap- 
tured in the superb descriptive writing of Will 
Irwin and the pictorial art of E. H. Suydam. 


By BARRY BENEFIELD 
Author of 
The Chicken-Wagon Family 


Barry Benefield’s distinguished new 
novel: the story of old Easley 
Wheatley and the beautiful young 
girl who is his “daughter.” “You 
would swear it was Barrie you were 
reading, that nobody else could 
strike this note of sincerity, of whim- 
sicality, of delectable fun.” — The 
Cincinnati Post. $2.00 





THIS SMOKING WORLD 


A brilliant book on the custom of tobacco 
smoking. Impartial and written with buoy- 
ant humor. 


THE RADIANT STORY 


A new biography of Jesus, complete and dra- 
matic. 
order. 


Illustrated, $6.00 


By A. E. HAMILTON 


Illustrated, $2.50 


OF JESUS 


By ALPHONSE SECHE 


A literary achievement of a high 
$3. 50 





STANDING ROOM ONLY? 
By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
A stimulating and provocative book which 


looks at the future population problem of 
the world. $3.00 


THE LOCOMOTIVE GOD 
By WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 


The author of Two Lives writes his long- 
awaited autobiography —one of the most im- 
portant life stories of modern times. $4.00 


THE SILENT FORCE 


By T. MORRIS LONGSTRETH 


The thrilling history of the Mounted Police of 
Canada, complete and richly anecdotal. 
Illustrated, $4.00 


DESERT WINDS 
By HAFSA 
A remarkable book which interprets a world 
religion—Islam—and reveals the psychology 
of a great race—the Arab. Illustrated $3.50 





A vivid, dramatic portrait of 
Napoleon the man, and the story 
of his turbulent, but enduring 
relations with his family. 





THOSE 
QUARRELSOME 
BONAPARTES 


By ROBERT GORDON ANDERSON 


Critics and readers alike proclaim this 
the richest and most penetrating life 
story of Napoleon Bonaparte. It is 
great and true biography, but Mr. 
Anderson brings to it a glamor and 
pageantry that is rare indeed. One of 
the high spots of Napoleonic litera- 
ture. $2.50 
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RANDOM HOUSE 


Devoted to 


atstribution of books 


the creation and the 


f typographical interest 





THE CENTENARY EDITION OF 


The Poerry and Prose of 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


Complete in one : 
* India paper * 4144%7% 
lished at five dollars a copy 
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1200 pages 
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RANDOM 
20 East 57th Street > 


HOUSE: INC. 
New York 


























THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Complete Lane Translation, $5.00. Growth of the Soil, Knut 
Hamsun $1.00. Editorials Lafcadio Hearn, $1.60. William 
Blake, complete in one volume, published by Nonesuch Press, $5.00 
Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine, by William Cobbett, 
Nonesuch Press, $5.00 The Kingdom of Books, by Wm. Dana 
Orcutt, $5.00 Write for free catalogue 


HERMES LIBRARY SERVICE, 
81 Nassau Street, New York CITy 


AU TOG RAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
ld collectors largest 


1 me inal lette rs 





and most co oe 
» Manuscript t nts 
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i ristmas catalog 
TH ‘or ‘Box ‘Boos SERVIK INC 


17-15 West 44 ith Street, New YorkK City. 


THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP 


Inn Fields, London W. C. 2, has the 
~ Rare Books and Autographs of 
rian and Georgian First Editions, 
ilogues sent post free on application. 


AN INTERESTING MISC ELL ANY 


Reasonably priced. First e pice ms, Americana, fine Old English 
library sets, coloured sporting, costume and flow or plates | all carefully 
selected and in irreproachable « condition . priced to suit the collector 
of moderate means, Catalogue 7m 

SrerHen Hunt, 





Lincoln's 
and interesting stock 
all periods, Association copies, Vict 
Modern Press Books, etc. Ca 


7 Great Turnstile 
most varied 





Southborough, Kent, England 





We carry a large stock of 
Cighteenth century literature 
and drama in rare contempor- 
arp bindings. Tle inbite in- 
quiries and shall be pleased, at 
pour request, to forward pou 
a free copy of our Broadside 
#4 listing manp recent impor: 
tations. 
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AUTOGRAPHS OF FAMOUS 
PERSONS FOR SALE 

















ym request. I buy letters and other papers sign 
pl sidents; prominent authors ldiers; scientists; statesn 
Look thre ugh your family papers 


ADELINE ROBERTS, 43 Fifth Avenue, New York ( 


MATHILDE WEIL 


beng saci ADVISER. 

_ short stories, articles and verse criticized and mark 
Special department for plays and motion pictures. 
THE W RITERS’ WORKSHOP, INC., 


135 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS © 


First Editions Bought and Sold. Catalogues mailed. ( 
spondence Invi.ed 
ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH, 
587 Fifth Avenue, New YorkK 





BOOK PLATES, — 4 
COPPER PLATE STYLE 


Wood cuts in colors. $3.00 to $5.00 per hundred. 
samples. 


FRANK BITTNER, 


Send roc for 


Rt Irving Place, New Yor«K 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS FROM LOSS 


with Silver Individual Book Plates. Send for FREE album 
beautiful designs and special offer. DE LUXE EDITION Priz 
Essays and Mottoes—all literary gems, profusely illustrated with 
book plates of the world famous, while they last, $1.00 postpaid 
Louis J. SILVER, 6327 Glenwood Ave., CHIcaco, Ill 








Mention of Harper’s Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 
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jers Silversmiths vl 
Established 1832 


PHILADELPHIA 


JEWELS OF UNSURPASSED QUALITY 
The reputation of this Establishment extends back almost one 
hundred years. Those who contemplate the selection of 
important Jewels are invited to inspect. 


Jews 


~~ 
«4! 
> 


~ 
Ud 


wr - « . 
oe} 
—_ - oS 


at 


Correspondence Invited 


THE GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK, 1928 
mailed upon request 
Illustrating Jewels, Watches, Clocks, Silver, China, Glass, 
Leather and Novelties. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


samples mailed 
Showing Bailey Text and Colonial Script, the now fashionable Styles of Engraving 
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SWHERE TO SHOP 








pe pots forms the con- 


()*! f the quaint cast-iron E:ng- 
lish ty 


this unusual firelighter, 
with its long-handled torch which 
works in the usual way It is rust 
finished and is decorative as well as 
useful. $5.50. Postpaid 


Jane Loring’s Shopping Service 


ELEPHONE screens are 
very popular, and one of 
leather with 
gold tooling and a jade inset 


rhis happens to be green, 


color 12” high 
wide, $17.00. 


handsome 


order it in 





Cc rl’ THEW'S designs executed in brass 

have attracted much favorable attention re- 
ently The folding reading rack (particularly 
appreciated by those with a penchant for combining 


newspaper and breakfast) and the book-ends are 





—— PLACE equip- 
ment of brass in a 
Colonial design of lovely 
implicity rhe cast 
brass andirons are 24” 
high and cost $22.50 a 


pair I.xpress collect. 








typical and delightful examples of his w 


in rooster design, 1234” long and 9” hig! 


Book-ends in fish design, 7” high, $5.00 a 
rabbit design, 544” high, $4.00 a pair 
collect, 


yp x polished brass 
fire set complete 
with poker, shovel and 
tongs stands 31” high 
and costs $16.00. Ex- 
press collect. 








Any Article on this page may be purchased through our Shopping Bureau 
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9 AIO DIDDY POLARS OS AMOI RE 
' 


Jdeal Xmas Gifts ORDER NOW! 


What could be a more thoughtful and a ' os , 
welcome gift for Christmas than a box Beautiful Made-to-Order 


of “Fifth Avenue”’ Personal Stationery | PERSONAL GREETING CARDS 


Finest Selection in America 





— 
ee 
G) 
















Stunnir new designs Moderately priced 
iii <ting and name embossed on each card 
(no plate required) including envelopes 


“Ks ik s**t one 





9 ee ood 
¥ ‘ > « Keg, Kee Nowe 
§ Monogram or Name and Address Mn On Jos Keary die 
g Lustrous Raised Letters Like Die Engraving 
d EDE VELLUM PAPER, CLUB SIZE, 6%, x 549 ¢ . 
% single sheets and 100 envelopes, lettered, and 100 plain + 2 | 
§ ets OR 100 folded sheets and 100 envelopes, lettered os ‘ 
? bE LUX TUXEDO LINEN ikad 
d SOCTAL SIZE, 6x8 a 
—— 
x 100 single sheets and 100 envelopes 
9 lettered, and 100 plain sheets OR 100 $ 
2 folded sheets and 100 envelopes, $3 707 — ate 
$ LETTERED ’ No. 2707 Pearl gray card 











a his tisite card be tifully die engraved i en _ 
vi French tissue lined envelopes instead of reg i exqui illy die eng 1 in five colors. 
a ular envelopes, $1.00 additional | Lots of 25, $6.2 50, $10.00: 100, $17.25 

% Black, Blue or Jade Green Lettering. | Siig Bienes a: Siise aalnedtaes uacalie alin tae nelaes 

» French grey, white, buff, blue Paper 

v Grade A Grade B-Grade ¢ Grade D 
i MONOGRAMMED BRIDGE CARDS la $3.00 $3°35 $500 $625 
i) Iwo Decks finest quality gold Lot f 0 4.50 5.25 7.75 10.00 
4 edge enamel! cards, with mono Lot f 100 7.00 8 OO 12.75 7.25 
$ gram, alse score pad and —— *3: -75 Ver - rv: White, Gre » Buff Card 

M] in attractive giff case Beeore ‘ »G af ard 
‘ Enclose check or M.O. W f Mi add IMustrated folder of Personal \mas greeting cards and gift 
9 P suggestion mailed upon request 

«) l f xtra J r rat i. 

$ Orders Packed in Attr Gift Boxes Free. Visit our conveniently locate howroom, 500 Fifth Avenue 

Y 

* 

Fr 
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500 FIFTH AVE. FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS, Inc., Dept. H, NEW YORK 
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D » P te -Lez g 
BAR-ETTE= uncan Phyfe Drop-Leaf Table 


THE FIRST HAPPY THOUGHT 
SINCE VOLSTEAD 4) 





rtest Cocktail Wagon in the land 


t a rackle Lacquer in red, parchment, jade green, No. 325 
( e han spat ed Chin , or futuristic painted 
r sport print This is an exquisitely proportioned reproduction of a prized 
for eight bottles and complete eq ipment of dx original. Hand-made, of solid mahogany with a 54” long 
iaker, ice bucket, fruit ntainer ins ice pick and 20” wide top, a spacious drop. Extremely attractive as 
rink knif tirrin oon, tray, b nile in board | a library, tea, or occasional table. 
fruit, large cedar humidor « ‘ or SOC sars 
mat r large cedar r drawer r I ) cigar Specially $7 Freight 
$125 Comptocsts equipped Priced at Prepaid 
. B. New York . . 
UR full line of beautiful Winthrop reproductions are 
Music Box plays “How Dry I Am” and illustrated in portfolio M-117, showing many pieces 


Show Me the W: ay to Go Home,” $3 extra inspired by early English and American originals, in mahog- 


any and maple. We will gladly send you this portfolio on 
three new vorkers ii “> cong eaten aan 
; Inc. In ordering Winthrop reproductions, you can remit in 
full, or we will ship C.O.D. on receipt of $20 deposit. Every 
‘ »roductio t 
& west 41" st Wh reproduction guaranteed 
=new- york 1 WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 


’ BRYANT O265 424 Park Square Building Boston, Mass. 























Any Article on this page may be purchased through our Shopping Bureau 











°WHERE TO SHOP 


O ORDER anything on this page or for further information about 
any of the articles, write JANE LORING of Harpers MaGazing, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York City. 








H! RE is an ideal spoon for the traveler or the invalid 
It folds twice into a very flat, compact size; it has both 
tea- and table-sized bowls, and is very good looking. In 
sterling silver, $9.65. Postpaid 


i ee 





HE golf club tea Tis bane 7 
ette is an unusu bination cor " 

ally attractive tea ball ] PHINW any man or woman would be delighted with one and bottle ope 

and makes a charming of these 14-kt. gold keys You may order either design, sterling, and 

gift Sterl Iver, have it marked, and then simply have the key cut to fit $2.65. Posty 

$5.15. Postp Key at left, $16.00; key at right, $24.00, including marking, 





but not postage 


N THE center is a novel gift for the golfer, a most attrac- | 
tive solution of what to do with one’s tees A bar pin, 
21,” long, to pin on one’s belt or sweater, for instance, hold- 
ing six “ Reddy" tees. 14-kt. gold, $20.00. Please add 15 


cents for insured parcel pos 








$ 
$ 
_— ttle ster in 
wcessoryv to the 
HIS sterling silver bottle Bowe: little hand-made 
top is cork lined, fits sterling silver cup makes 
on @ gingerale or White a particularly nice babs 
Rock bottle, and keeps in present, as it is just right 
the fizz! The handle is for orange juice or milk 
an opener as well. $5.15. $8.00. Postpaid. 
Postpaid. 





NDIVIDUAL and unusual are these tiny pieces of hand-made silver, 
perfect in design and workmanship. Pepper shaker, $10.00; salt- 
cellar, $5.00; salt spoon, $2.00; coaster or ash tray, $3.50. Sterling, of 


course Post pail 


Any Article on this page may be purchased through our Shopping Bureau 
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pe MET  of- 


racelet with 


ze | 

either dark 

| It 

vear 

elet each 
Necklace 
bracel 


ERY 

ely gift for a young girl 
hand-made, 14-kt 
May 
or of braided leather, in all black, 





a golden 


klace 


new wrist-watch which 


s, 15-jewel 
silk cord, 
and white, black and red, 


ation with green. $59.50 


Che New Note in Jewelry 


oo new eve- 
ning 
vogue 
by Chanel is very 
lovely. Large gen- 
uine imported 
crystals, faceted 
like diamonds, 
and entirely hand 
set in hand- 
sterling 
Pin, 
necklace, 
$45.00. Necklace 
also comes in two 
other lengths, 
priced at $28.00 
and $35.00 


jewelry 


sponsored 


wrought 








would make a 
The case is en- 
yellow gold; the movement 
be had with a strap of 


all brown, or in 
Postpaid. 
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When daughters 
dream of debuts— 
Sherry sets the scene! 


T takes more than a debutante to 

make a successful debut! Sherry 
long this — and 
Sherry sets the scene as every debu- 
tante would dream of it. Whether she 
prefers the home affair or one held at 
300 Park Avenue, the debut-planning 
daughter alwavs visions 
Sherry’ 


since discovered 


“Catering by 
So, in hopeful antici- 
pation, do her guests! 


i 
xe how 
Fe 


300 Park Avenue 





Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 
3- >) Fifth Avenue 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK 








GEORG R. JENSEN 


Handmade Silver 


Service for 
four, con 
sisting of 


26 pieces of Booklet 
6 different on 
articlesand 
2 serving Request 
spoons 
$127 





Opposite Carnegie Hall 159 West Fifty-Seventh Street 
NEW YORK 











Miniarure reproduction in sterling silver of 
a Queen Ann tea service and tray. 
Price complere, $20.00. 





ROUGH 


NEw Yoms Newroer 


Op ENGLIsH SILVER 
and REPRODUCTIONS 

ANTIQUE JEWELRY 
Jewets + Novetties 





a Se 


DAVID R. ROUGH 


515 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


BELLEVUE AVENUB 
NEWPORT, R. I. 





Any Article on this page may be purchased through our Shopping Bureau 





“WHERE TO SHOP 
GIFTS 








breath-taking old brocades 
tapestries are made up into 
ingly beautiful practical ays 
ich as pillows, picture 
rap baskets, boxes, et Pict 
1 cigarette box with 
eventeenth and eighteenth c« 
brocade r velvet, bound wit! 
ique galloon, and with ba 
eventeenth century damas} 
red, green, gold, mauve or 


brocade, 


Pos 


$10.00; velvet, 


tpaid 


YHOP early this Xmas 
and easily 





N by 


frame, with your mono 

psn i # es enlisting the services of 
in ny or, “ 

though the dar lors JANE Li IRING. She 

are best (x 84" will tell you where you 


$7.50 
Please 


Paget 
veils, 


id postage | 
| 


may buy any of the 
things shown in this 
Section, or of course she 
will order them for vou 












B' OR OVERS ir 


signs, si ed, and w 


TRITING 
with 


lined 


with 


\ ease, 
silk moiré 


inner pockets 


convenient n for paper and 

" ‘ envelopes, and in inner 

$5.00 I loose sheet of blotting paper 
Size 10” x 1314”, $10.75; 
ize 814” x 11 $8.75 
Post paid 


Any Article on this page may be purchased through our Shopping Bureau 


“THERE is in New York a 1 


ascinating shop where perfe 


$13 

















REALLY de luxe gift for t! 


4 who makes friends in ev 
this set of three address book 
don, Paris, and New York, re 
in a silk-lined suede case | 
which measure 5” x 6”, are 
leather imaginable, in bl 
brown, purple or green. ¢ 
$25.00. Express colle 

















Hints to the Wise 





BILL fold of tan ostrich, with two gold 
- corners, is very smart and costs only $5.00 








| ‘ well as ten 
It i t and compa ind very 
ae ‘in 1 black 
I ni blue 
‘ S15.00 I s postag 





8 hone flat envelope purse has never been 
ter, and when it is of antelope, and 
rammed, its chic is assured. It may be 
1anyv color, with monogram, for $16.89; 

l ram, for $12.98 
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Any Article on this page may be purchased through our Shopping Bureau 








A Distinctive Gift for a Man 
SPECIAL AT $22.00 


‘. 





ng th n 
wrkmanship 
ru ll size, with extra stit 
brush, a 6°, inch hat brush, a 7 inch 
! ition case is well made ar 
The set as pictured above 1 
ich we will engrave three initials free. It is an 
s » at $22.00 and may be had without the sterling 
discs for $12.00. Send us no money. Simply forward the cou- 
pon below and we will send the set to you. We give you five 
days’ FREE examination. At the end of that time, 1 
set to us or send us your check for $22.00 or $12 
» have given much thought to the selection of distinctive 
gifts for men and our annual catalog, which will come off the 
press this month, has a number of pages so arranged that we 
hope they will be very “helpful” to you. Among the group of 
\ men shown are dress ng cases, Ids, 
z articles, cuff 
cigarette lighters, 
yuckles, | 1s many othe 
useful, novel and in very good taste 





tary brushes t 























DANIEL LOW AND COMPANY 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and Gift Wares 
tablished tn 1864 

245 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 

of your six piece ebony toilet sets 
that I may keep it for five 
1 at the end of that time I will ei 
or send you my check for $22.00 or $12 
nd me a FREE copy of your Year Book of 













} The Ideal Gift 


for 


Your Friends 






At the 
men and 
ing taste like 
Cigarett 
















gt lacquer stippled with 
bl 

ed postpaid to any 
! with 1 timed for 
Christmas if vu like $3.50 


LOG CABIN INDUSTRIES 
P. O. Box 1433 Asheville, N. C. 




















NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS 
One of America’s fast d ppearing reali 
ties nd traditions. Our genuine Navajo 
w s get rarer and rarer, soon they will 
be« iceless. Wear a lifetime, no two 
ilik rsible, all wool throughout. A 
few price nd si Postage prepaid 

27” x 45” $11.50 48” x 80” $37.50 

40” x 60” 22.50 60” x 96” 65.00 

R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader 
Established 1903, Dept. 13-J, Winslow, Navajo County, Avizona 
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A Musical Sensation! 


The AUTOMATIC ACCORDION 
With Exchangeable Music Rolls 





WHEN you are playing this wonderful instrument 
! ne can tell that you are not actually playing a 





You ul terpret lect 
you are t ring iny manner you choose and in any 
lesired Ten Ideal tor Home Entertainments, Parties, 
Dances, Out , et 
With inlaid w 1, perfect tone chamber and exquisit« 
finish, this splendid accordion is the prized product of a 
fine violin maker 


Specially priced at $70. Others at $55 and $40. 
All guaranteed for long use. 
Music rolls are 75c each for $70 and $55 m 
each for nstrument Hur lreds of px 
included ir 1 t ivailable. 





Mail Orders promptly filled 


Complete assortment of imported and domestic 
playthings, toys, games, gifts, etc. Everything for 
the entertainment of guests, children and family. 


HMlarfair Playthings Store 


741 Fifth Avenue, at 57th Street, New York City 


A Forerunner of Santa C] 





HIS nice soft teddy bear is not only a clowr 

a musical one, and plays most ag age W 
his back is squeezed in and out In whit 
either pink or blue trimming s, and in twe 
1219” high, $8.25; 18” high, $13.75. Postpaid 

















fr 
WEDDING 


PRESENTS 
that tnides 
neven exch 


VISIT He SHOP of most 
conta te ra” 
ELIZABI - PUSEY, 9 


20 EAST 574 AR aged YC ; 























BOOKS! ™ Sic 


SELECTED FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 
BOY OR GIRL BY EXPERTS 


Books of all publishers for boys and girls 
of all ages. Send for ‘‘A List of Books for 
Boys and Girls — Number 1.” Price 25c. 


“The Round Table,” a monthly broadside 


sent free 


HARPER’S Boys’ and GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP 
460 Park Avenue, New York City 











e 

VERY little boy would love this red m reyele 
4 with its black 1 ihber tires and the policeman in 
his jaunty black iniform. It has a cord by which 


to pull it, is 019” long, and costs $2.25. Postpaid. 





bP - Bye-Lo baby in her little crib is perfect 
adorable. The doll is china, and is comp let 
dressed in white organdie. The metal bed measur 
844” in length, and the bed clothes are white « 
gandie with pink or blue ribbons. Complete, $3.7 
Postpaid, 


Any Article on this page may be purchased through our Shopping Bureau 



















Jane Loring= 
Xmas Shopping— 
and You 


Why not let Jane Loring do your Christ- 
mas Shopping for you, early, this year? 


The season of the year is approaching 
hen you are supposed to be very merry 
leed, but when instead you are quite apt 
be exhausted from a frenzied round of last 
inute shopping. 


Think what it would mean to have each 
nd every person on your Christmas list 
which you alwavs mean to shorten and 
which seems to grow in some mysterious 
tanner instead) receive a carefully chosen 
rift, without vour once having to wait on 
. crowded corner for endless trathc, without 

ur ever entering a thronged store or 
jueezing into a jammed elevator, in short 
vith no more effort on your part than ts 

juired in writing a note to Jane Loring! 


Miss Loring is ready to assume part or 
ll of your shopping problems. She will buy 
nything you want, whether it be some 
thing shown in the ‘Where-to-Shop” 
Section or not, and will have it sent either 
to you or direct to the recipient 


She will tell you at what shops the things 
hown in her Section were selected, or she 
vill suggest where vou may find some 

rticular thing vou have in mind 


Also she will be glad to offer suggestions 

vou strike a snag on your list, or if you 
ire to leave the choice to her she will make 
he selection for you. 


There is no charge at all for this service, 
you know. Just write Jane Loring at Har 
per's MaGazine, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York City, enclosing your check for the 
mount of your order. 


Why not let Jane Loring do your Christ- 
mas Shopping for you, early, this year? 








CWHERE TO SHOP 








‘*‘FLYING CLOUD’’ 1851 
Most Famous of the California Clipper Ship 
Seale Models, $50 up. Blue-Prints, Model parts, sea books, etc 


E. W. OTTIE 


1395 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


COLOR PRINTS 


The Medici Prints 





The Medici Prints—the world’s most famous color r | 
1 ns of the great masters for dist ished 
yme decoration as well as tor s ols, colleges, mu 
seums and libraries. 
Complete illustrated catalogue 
25 cents from either addre 


The Medici Society of America, Publishers 


Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 
and 755 Boylston Street, Boston 





| MILCH Galleries 


American 
Paintings 


Water Colors 
Drawings 
Etchings 


Sculpture 


Art Notes 
on Request 





108 W. 57th St. 
New York 


I Ship Model 
by GarRIt MELCHER 














— — 




















DUDENSING 


a 


| EVERY 
ASPECT OF ART 


Descriplive comment & past~ 











exhibitions sent free on request 








GALLERIES 


5 EAST 97” STREET, NEW YORK 


= ai 




















Any .Article on this page may be purchased through our Shopping Bureau 
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YY WAVY SVB VV SE 


from your = . 


own oe @ 








THE ARTCRAFT COMPANY 


j im, Room 207, 228 W. Fifth St., St. Paul, —- - 
4 














The French 


Stream-Line 





Fitting the 


Narrow Heel 


$24.50 


SAHOECRAFT 


SIZES 1-10 
AAAA to D 











Mrs. WILTBANK : 


Italian Antiques 
Imported Linen 


PIMC TING) 


Venetian Glass 


Pottery - Plant Stands - Gifts 
3 e 
518 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
é Palm Beach Bar Harbor 


ROP anon! 22a MOMs MOA ID 3 


Any Article on this page may be purchased through our Shopping Bureau 


714 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. Folders HM 
Between 55th and 56th Streets request 
FLOM IMEI MEG SME IME TMS TMG) 








fy the — ur 
ealistic arti ys Ww 
have seen are these glas 
They are practical, too, 
may be dusted, or even wast 
} assorted colors, 13” high, « 
| each tullp. $7.50 a doze 
press collect 
The metal flower arrang: 
be ordered in assorted 
sizes for $1.00 to $4.00, a 
1Z¢ 
rhe four-footed bowl ¢ 
moss, rose, jacte ind = = 
\ Diameter 7!9”., height 3” &. 





| p" KLI 
to hold the 
| lamps. This is 
reproduction of 
American one 
} itural tin 
| n Tt 
| ot f 
bn linen, w 
watered sulk gr 
wraitr r 
the I 
silk I plain color | ul 
ou Ww i water to h or 
wit! Lamp, wired with tw 
wit! ha $15.00; w I $6.50. I] 
colle 





HIS fan-shaped vase is a piece of Cowen potte 

graceful in design and of a rich creamy whiteness 
It is lovely alone or in pairs, and lends itself beautifu 
to flowers. 8” high, $5.00. Express collect 














_ “WHERE TO SHOP 
Shop in New York by Mail 


ugh JANE LORING, who will send you 

thing in this Section or anything else if you 
i] mail your check to Harpers MaGazine, 
) East 33rd Street, New York ¢ ity. 













































rd nVIDUA 


INDIVIDU 


All the Ric h and ried 
Appearance of Die Engraving (Not Printed) \ 













Our origing al “Cameo Process" has all the rich and \ 
distinctive appearance of expensive die engraving 
with an added depth and lustre that is both ex- \ 





clusive and exquisite. The work is not and must 
not be confused with ordinary printing. With 40 
color combinations, vou have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to make your stationery very personal. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Ideal gift. / 


**Double’’ Box “cage” Box \| 


















100 Doubl 100 Single (note 
ri t size sheets 67% x H 
St and 100 long Vf 
a d flap enve 
1 s, all marked 
yur w th 100 wdditional 
kb newest in match and cigarette holders plain sheets Paes vid, 
The one at the left is of heavy glass in $2.00 For marking en 
mber, garnet, blue or crystal, and has a groove Pre tire 200 sheets add 50 \ 
in the top for a cigarette, so that it serves as a : ComKs 
} ler for either matches or cigarettes. Filled PAPER COLORS: White, French grey (light), Bisque 
with colored matches, it sells for $1.00. The tin . light sand), Orchid (lavender), Blue 
cigarette holder is hand-painted in pale green MARKING COLORS: Blu Black, Jade Green 
with a medallion appliquéd to the side Also , Brown, Grey, Purple (Gold and Silver, 10° extra 
$1.00 Alabaster match holders come in white \ JUST TELL US (1) Single or « b heet olor 
pink or pale green, and are most attractive panes (C ee Wh : 
$1.50, including matches. Small metal match J oor env if a 





enclose ck y « 
Mississippi aa in <i S. px , 
Write for free Christmas F olde r illustrating Per- 
sonal Christmas cards, many varieties of station- 
ery, monogrammed bridge cards, pencil sets 
for children, monogrammed match packs, etc. 


Wallace Brown, Inc. *: 33 lew York / 


ight is hand-painted in any color with 
small paper stars in contrasting colors appli- 
quéd, 75 cents each. Postpaid 





Finished 
in 


Nickel $25.00 
Bronze $30.00 


$60.00 
Enamel Finish, Boudoir 
Shi $40.00 


With and Without 
the Dial 





HESE tin vanity boxes, hand-painted in oe —— ™ 

pa sil rts + gon THE FRENCH PHONE COMPANY 
gray, blue, black or red, are perfectly lovely. 253 Broadway—Postal Telegraph Bidg. 
The triangular one contains powder and Suite 620-623 — Phone: Barclay 9178 — New York { 
individual puffs and comes in two sizes, for | 
$10.00 and $12.50. Express collect. arr esararnrnrienaeraaa 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 


Practical Training by delightful method 
conducted by leading authorities. Color 
harmony, fabrics, period styles, furni- 
ture arrangement, curtains and all 
fundamentals. Cultural or complete 
professional preparation. 
Send for free booklet 
Home Study Course - Booklet 14N 
vitae _ Resident Course - — Booklet 14R 
half-moon box contains all the essential THE NEW YORK SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 


aids to beauty. 834” x 6”. $13.50. Ex- 578 Madison Avenue, New York City 
press collect. 
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“Undecorated 


Grey lron 
Castings 


Artistically modeled casts 
Door Stop ready for painting with lac- 
quer, oil paints, bronze or 
other mediums. Rich color 
«fects easily obtained. For 
Christmas Gifts and home 
decoration. Door Stop No. 
72, 15'5 inches high, weight 
8 Ibs., $2 each, F.O.B. AIl- 
bany. Send remittance with 


order. 


Send for our beautifully il- 
lustrated catalog containing 
nearly 200 designs — Book 
Ends, Door Stops, Door 
Knockers, Candlesticks, And- 
irons, etc. Many numbers 
shown in colors. Address 


Dept. HM. 
ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N. Y. 


[CURR URUIERS & TRIES a) 
{ A Thought for Xmas 


Have you noticed what a wealth of suggestions this 
Where-to-Shop” Section offers, what infinite 
possibilities for making this a really unusual Xmas 
t contains? 
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Have you thought how pleased someone on your 
list would be with a nice print or etching; with a 
piece of handmade silver or imported glassware? 


Have you considered having your cards made from 
your own snapshots this year? 


Have you scanned these pages carefully with a 
view to Xmas suggestions? 
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HALL-MARK Assorted Chocolates 


n old favorite with Boston Post Road tourists’ 


- 


tl Far ‘ tl 


i a he y are me ° $ lb. 
t eo a most Pkg. 


Lever enjoye urtificial - . 
‘ ere butte hit ind ~ aml 
iH xcd in " ll l i choco. > aa 
\ r lotlar 1 . A - 
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HALL & CO., INC, DEPT. H-11, OLD LYME, CONN. 


*‘*Armadillo Basket’’ 









l'rom the heavy horned shells of the 
Armadillo, a little animal from the 
t of Southwest Texas, come these 

el baskets, which lend them- 


es to many uses They come 
ed with silk in various colors, for 
ewing; ef ame led, for fruits and 


wers hey are strong =— dura- 
nd come in three sizes 


; 






um Small 
h 99-inch 

k lined 1 0) $5.00 : 
Enameled $5.00 50 «= $4.00 Prepaid 


APELT ARMADILLO FARM, Comfort, Texas 


jeree M 
ch 





ANE LORING will be glad to tell 

at what shops she selected the tl 
shown on these pages, or of course you 1 
order them through her and save you 
lots of trouble. Just write her at Hari 
MaGazine, 49 East 33rd Street, New \ 
City, telling her what you want and wh: 
you want it sent, and enclosing your ch: 
or money order. 











ag pt ener is more important than mirrors in the 


decorative scheme ofaroom. Carefully place 
they reflect light and give an illusion of space 
besides being very attractive in themselves, and 


ure at convenience to those given to prinking Phe 
all glass ones with hand-cut design and beveled 
edge seem to just fitinmany places. Size 10’ x 20”, 
$10.00; 12” x 24”, $12.00; 14” x 28”, $21.00; 
16” x 30”, $25.00; 18” x 32”, $35.00. Express 
collect. 


aa ——— 
. PEGE WE 





‘The is quite an unusual value in a bedspread 
It is of soft silk lace, in very lovely design, and 
comes in cream, rose, orchid, blue, gold and reseda 
green. Due to the special process by which it is 
woven it cannot run or stretch, a practical point 
not to be overlooked. Full size, 86’ x 106”, witha 
3" fringe on the long sides. Price, $14.95. Postpaid. 
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RARE BOOKS 43 
& COLLECTORS 
* ITEMS + 
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By Pierre Louys 


A simple, beautiful, extraordinary novel, tran 
([ lated from the French of a master of prose. F¢ 

complete understanding, 

n the light of modern moral ideas, 

pagan spirit in which it is written 
ralling picture of the lives, manner 
in Alexandria when Eros ruled supreme 
beautiful love tale stalk gods and goddesse 
ts, soldiers, traveling players, priests, courtesan 


1 and loved in the spirit of the time 
1m al le except at regular prices of the lirnited edi 


of $5.25. We have ver 
essary to order at once 
fund will of course be made for all orders 
eived too late 


832 Westchester Avenue, 


_— 





APHRODITE 


ra 
one must read this book 
but in the free 

It unfolds an 
and customs of 
Through 
, mer- 


the whole colorful pageant of men and women wh« 
Hitherto un- 


10 to $20) in which it has been issued. Through a 
mith e we are enabled to offer a limited number 
he $10 editio yn limited to 1500 copies at the special 


y few copies on hand, andi it is 
to avoid disappointment 
which are 


SEIFFER’S — National Booksellers 
New York, N. Y. 











OuT- .OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Back numbers of magazines and first editions supplie: d; 


want lists 


aries for out-of-print and second-hand books will receive our 





ipt attention 
THe KALKI LIBRARY SERVICE 
Dept. H, 


3 Cedar St 


. New YorK 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


hold 1,250,000 vols., second-hand and new 
books on approv al 
nd Sets of Authors. Catalogue 63 free; 


FOYLES, 


, every conceivable 
Also Rare Books, Out-of-Print Books, 
outline requiremeats and 


121 Charing Cross Road, Lonpon, England. 











SECOND HAND BOOK BARGAINS 


Issued monthly. 
List Free 
EDWICK'S Book Store, 


346 N. Clark Street, Caitcaco, Ill. 





“NOW THAT REMINDS ME” 


A book of Wit and Humor indexed and cross-indexed to 
ct or occasion. 
il for free examination. 


u After 5 days, return or remit price, 
Lewis, Publisher, 


Electric Bldg., CINCINNATI, 


fit any 
If your bookstore hasn't it send postal and will 
$2.85. 


oO. 





THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 


Detailed research on any subject. 


lub papers, Debating material, etc., individually prepared. 


P. O. Box 817, 


WasHINGTON, D.C 





GENEALOGIST 


ords Searched. Family Lines Traced 
Member New England Historic Genealogical Society. 
Howarp D, FRENCH, 


9 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 





COLLECTION OF 
FINE POSTAGE STAMPS 


$8 M ailed to any address desired. 
SSEPH HOFFMAN, 18-20 W. 


all different, $1.00; 2000 all different, $3.50; 3000 all different, 


34th Street, New York. 





OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD 





in Book 65c 
illustrations. Send roc. for Coin Collecting Booklet. 
TTAG Bros., 


16 Exchange Place, New York. 






—e | Prof. E. L. Eaton, University of Wis., says 





| 
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Save YourEy yes! 


“It is a joy to read a book of any size resting easi- 
ly in @ rocking chair. Thousands will now have 
@ new joy reading while resting.” 


Insures 
Correct 
Posture 


Atilast a Long Felt Human Want ts Filled by the Invention of this 
Great Necessity—Dr. Farrington’s Portable 


Reading Table for the Lap 


Set. and Prolongs the 


LIFE OF YOUR EYES 


Here is the helper you have always needed, It saves 
our eyes —conserves your energy — p ‘rmits concen- 
ration with real relaxation and absolute comfort,The 

ington supports books, magazines, reading mat- 
.typewriter, writing materials,etc. ,atjust theright 
bp to insure correct vision, regardiessof position, 

SIT RIGHT — READ RIGHT : 

—FEEL RIGHT 

Think what this means! Comf. 

enjoyment,greatcr mentaland phy- 

sical energics. Greater facility for 
mechanics of read 

Genuine relaxation. 

ton allows you to assume & com- 

fortable position when reading, 
writing, etc. 


Students Delight In Its Use 
Men, Women and Chi 

Should HAVE A FARRINGTON 
You cannot afford to go longer without this re- 
markable device for the conservation of your vital 

i forces, It will he!p everyone who ‘ayy writes, 
or works, It is j 

m sick folks andshut-ins. 


Nature DemandsIts Use 
—Preveats Eyestraia 








| os 








ES 

You coulda’t buy amore praction! wn = PRICES 
giftthan theFarrington.it’slicht 1. NaturaiFinish + $6.50 
Geass than 44028.) handy,durable, 2. Walnut Finish « « - 7.50 
portable, ove yaa and instan 3. Mahogany Finish -« 7.50 
ly adjustable to ition.Size ine Wa « 9.50 
12x18 inches, folds to one inch. 6 Genuine ye 9.50 
Should last a lifetime. State Style Desired 










PREPAID IN U.S. A. If you wish table equip 
special detachabie legs,as shown,add §1 raga cael bong 
’ SEND NOW F225." 
be de- 
lighted with the Farrington. 
Yourmoney back after 5 days 
y trial, if you are not aatiefied. 
Ri.  Persona eheck accep 
sent C, O. D. if Resired. 


THE FARRINGTON 
~ COMPANY 
~~ 21W. Elm 





? : Dept. H 4 
fi abs », Chicago. 
é - Sed Illinois’ 











Mew > Books 
OUR TIMES 


AMERICA FINDING HERSELF 


By 


Mark Sullivan 


VIVID and thrilling picture of just what the American 
nation was from about 1905 to 1910. Against an 
amazingly diverse background of the Trusts, Big Busi- 
ness, First Successes in Flying, Fashions in Society, Books and Songs, and a 
multitude of other details, Mr. Sullivan throws the giant figures of a group of 
powerful personalities. Roosevelt, Morgan, Harriman, Hill, and Rockefeller 
emerge with new emphasis from the pages. Something entirely new is Mr. 
Sullivan’s chapter on “The American Mind.” As in “The Turn of the Century,” 
the initial volume of “‘Our Times,”’ the illustrations, cartoons, and contemporary 
sketches are an important feature of the book. A new kind of history, full of the 





MARK SULLIVAN 


stuff of every-day life. Profusely Illustrated. $5.00 
THE NEW REFORMATION 
From Physical to Spiritual Realities By Michael Pupin 


In this new book the author of ‘From Immigrant to Inventor”’ shows how completely science has 
changed our comprehension of the universe, to the degree that the old religious formulas can no 
longer satisfy us. Professor Pupin reveals in his most beautiful and eloquent chapters that the 
astounding range of the knowledge of the modern scientist always leads to something which cannot 
be explained—something that must be called a God. $2.50 


HEREDITY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS By Edward M. East 


The facts about heredity, accompanied by what may be scientifically inferred. Written by a 
scientist of the highest authority and the most scrupulous accuracy as well as a lively and entertain- 
ing writer, the pages of this book free the mind of the reader from a great deal of nonsense and con- 
tain many surprises in real information. A primer in genetics for the new era of scientific human- 


ism. $3.50 
FIELD-MARSHAL SIR HENRY WILSON 
His Life and Diaries By Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell, K. C. B. 


“The man with whom lay the chief credit for Britain’s victorious emergence from the war was Sir 
Henry Wilson,” says The London Times. The reader sees in these outspoken pages facts and situa- 
tions as they actually existed. Among the masterpieces of war history. 2 vols., boxed. $10.00 


CREATIVE EDUCATION IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY, AND MUSEUM By Henry Fairfield Osborn 


A selection, re-edited and in part rewritten, from forty or fifty recent educational addresses. Of 
great general interest but indispensable to all educators and workers in the field. $2.00 


Charles re Sd ie Fifth Paints New Work 
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Vow a om AS 
MEN WITHOUT WOMEN 


by Ernest Hemingway 


Here are stories filled with the reality of life itself. In all of them 
the feminine influence is absent—either through training, disci- 
pline, death, or situation. Two of them are famous—‘ Fifty 
Grand,” a prize-fight story that first appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, and “‘The Killers,” a story of two gunmen and their 
The others are just as un- 
forgetable, with Hemingway at his best on every page. $2.00 


THE LLANFEAR PATTERN 


prey, printed in Scribner's Magazine. 











From “Men Without Women” 


by Francis Biddle 


The Llanfears are a great Philadelphia family, a large, conservative tribe of highly individualized char- 
acters. Carl Llanfear revolts against the family “pattern” and the story is chiefly concerned with his 


efforts in various directions to break 
through it. The style of the book is 
vigorous and ironic; the picture of so- 
ciety strongly given. An exceedingly 
impressive novel. $2.00 


WHEN TUTT MEETS 
TUTT by Arthur Train 


Thousands of people know Mr. Tutt and his 
partner, and no one needs to be told that 
“When Tutt Meets Tutt” then comes the tug 
at law. The title story of this new collection 
finds Mr. Tutt and his partner in the famous 
law firm arrayed against each other. The book 

ows old Mr. Tutt at his best. $2.00 


BLUE VOYAGE 
by Conrad Aiken 


“For those who are prepared to dive, unafraid and open-eyed, 


there are strange and lovely things to be seen.” 


—New York Herald Tribune. 


In its Fourth Printing. $2.50 








YOUNG ORLAND 
by the Hon. Herbert Asquith 


A vivid novel of the early years of the present 
century and the War by the son of the Earl of 
Oxford and Asquith. 

“Told with admirable restraint and notable 
distinction of style.”"—London Daily Telegraph. 


THE UNPAID PIPER 
by Woodward Boyd 
A story of two women representing two dif- 


ferent points of view—a sharp commentary on 
the manners and customs of the day by an un- 





For Children’s Book Week 








From a painting by N.C. Wyeth for Michael Strogoff 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 





usual observer who knows women $2.00 


FROM “GALLEGHER” 
TO “THE DESERTER” 


The Best Stories of Richard Harding Davis. 


A one-volume treasury of American short-story classics selec- 
ted, with an introduction, by Roger Burlingame. $2.50 


“MR. TUTT”’ 





The New Scribner $2.50 Illustrated Classic 


MICHAEL STROGOFF 


One of the best stories by a great master of narrative, fully worthy to 
rank with “The ye rious Island,” already one of the favorite volumes 
of this series. N. C. Wyeth has illustrated the volume with ——, 
superb in their bok iness and sweep. 50 


by Jules Verne 


SAILS OF GOLD _ Edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith 
Editor of “The Flying Carpet” and “The Treasure Ship” 
A treasure book of stories, verses, and pictures of the kind that children 


love written especially for the book by foremost English writers. Pro- 
fusely illustrated in color and line by prominent artists. $2.50 


JINGLEBOB by Philip Rollins 


A story for boys by the author of “The Cowboy.” The great spectacle 
of a cattle drive with all its incidental adventures is shown through the 
eves of two boy “tenderfoots” whose hero is the beloved Jinglebob—a 
top rider. With lining paper and wrap by Witt James, $2.50 
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International Studio with whict 
t The Connoisseur, is the finest 
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INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


THE CONNOISSEUR 
Two Years for $10 


\ Subscription on This Coupon 
Saves $8 


»y price 
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T ne wills Private School 


our children is perhaps the most 
mportant choice you have to make 
If you have difficulty in making 
selection from among the large number 
of schools advertised in this issue, f 
perfectly free to write us for informa 
tion and suggestions, stating the kind 
of school wanted, the locality preferred 
and the age of the student for whom 


assistance is requested 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd St. 


New York 
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The ownership of = 


BOOKS — 


is the distinguishing 
mark of a person of 
culture. Though you 
have palaces and mo- 
tor Cars, NO possession 
so indicates your place 
in the human scale as 
the books you read, 
love and own. 
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Courtesy of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
A Group IN MEISSEN PORCELAIN 


International Studio with which is asso- 
ciated The Connoisseur, is the finest, the 
most authoritative and the most compre- 
hensive magazine in the American field of 
art. Its descriptions of world-famous collec- 
tions its vivid, human articles by eminent 
critics — its super b reproductions on subjects 
whose names are glamorous, bring inspiration 
to every lover of art. 

It is difficult to suggest the charm and 
diversity of its contents. Old masters, con- 
temporary paintings, decoration, sculpture, 
porcelains, tapestries, murals, period furni- 
ture, metal crafts, architecture, gardens, 
ancient manuscripts, book plates. are all 
he re. 

The thrill that comes to every collector 
vith new discoveries, that keeps him always 
searching for the unknown, may be experi- 
enced in these pages. The connoisseur will 
recognize the standard of artistic discernment 
he demands 


The Studio-Connoisseur embraces every 
refinement that enriches the home. It is a 
magazine that will enhance the beauty of 
your whole life. 





INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


associated with 


THE CONNOISSEUR 
Two Years for $10 


A Subscription on This Coupon 
Saves $8 


The single copy price is 75 cents 
yvrrrrrr rrr arr rararrarrarr rv arava dgdgt—IeF 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
119 West 40th Street, New York _ : 

Pleare send me International Studio for 2 years. I 
enclose my check for $10 or you may charge this to me. 
(Extra copy free for cash.) 


Name 


Street 





City State pe vorgeces eeeeees 
Regular subscription price $6 a year. Canadian and 
foreign postage $1 a year extra 

I Si1-27 








The Proper Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most 
important choice you have to make. 
If you have difficulty in making a 
selection from among the large number 
of schools advertised in this issue, feel 
perfectly free to write us for informa- 
tion and suggestions, stating the kind 
of school wanted, the locality preferred, 
and the age of the student for whom 
assistance is requested. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd St. New York 
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in the human scale as 
the books you read, 
love and own. 
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The London “SPECTATOR” 


and AMERICAN READERS 


HE Editor of the Lon- 
don Spectator is grati- 
fied by the increasing 
number of readers in America, 
for THe Spectator has always 
pursued the policy of friend- 
ship with the United States 
without flattery. The pre- 
dominant position which, 
after several generations, THE 
SPECTATOR Maintains amongst 
the Weeklies of the World is 
based upon plain speaking 
and courage to tell the truth 
without fear or favour 
There is no better way of 
keeping in touch with world 


happenings than by reading 
Tue Specrator each week, 
and new readers in America 
are invited to consider the 
special introductory offer be- 
low. 

Readers of Tue Specrator 
get a definite practical service 
—the condensation of the 
world’s news each week 
political, literary and artistic. 
It is especially useful to busy 
men and women who require 
a summary of current affairs 
in Europe and want to be in 
touch with the opinion of 
London. 














SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW J 
READERS IN AMERICA / 
SAVE $4.00 AND RECEIVE 2 WORLD-KNOWN # 
PUBLICATIONS FOR ONE YEAR Harper 


The combined ordinary subscription 
rate yearly for Harper's MaGazing and 


4 49E. 33rd Sc., 
7 New York, N. Y. 


the Lonpon Specrator is $11.50. A 4 

special Introductory offer is made to Use S Cuil 

new U. S. and Canadian readers of the / Enclosed please Gnd $7 $0 

a ~NCi¢ ~C as QQ . 

LonpDoN SPECTATOR tO supply BOTH This S ie oe P “~ etl ° 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE AND THE = / ithiateaaa ind Tue L ee mt 
- + — . aes ‘ AU! S a C 4 A ION 

seer ecappaneveniageter a worded F / Spectator for one year to the 

including pan and delivery from orm f staat ) 

the publishers direct — for $7.50, ef- / re nee 

fefting a saving of $4. This offer is in 

force for a limited period only. Please ea Oe Ty Rh ee 

send your order to-day for the two 

ublications to Harper Brothers, 49 I 
East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. Sr 


/ Post OFFIcEe 
AND STATE 
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Why Travel for a 


Liberal Education! 


(@ From the middle ages onward the value of travel in foreign 
countries has been recognised as adding the final touch toa liberal 
education. 





( Why? Because the traveller, coming in contact with peoples of 
different ideas and varying viewpoints, broadens his own mind. 


( The same liberal self-education that travel gives can be had 
from contact with the fresh viewpoint on world affairs and the 
unbiased ideas on men, letters and things presented in 


Che Manchester Guardian 


“Weekly 


(@ In this regular weekly edition of this world-famous English 
newspaper is recorded for you, in compact form, all the important 
news of the world—without suppression or distortion of facts. 


({ It is a store-house of information on international politics, 
European trends of thought, current English literature, and cul- 
tural developments the world over. 


({ The intellectually inclined in more than sixty countries depend 
on THe Mancuester GuarpiaAN WEEKLY to keep them furnished 
with reliable information on all important world happenings and 
to keep their viewpoint on vital affairs clear and unprejudiced. 


IF YOU WISH TO AVAIL YOURSELF OF THESE FACILITIES FOR A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION AT A MINIMUM COST, MAIL COUPON BELOW 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

224 West 42nd Street, New York City 

Please enter my subscription for THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY for one 


year, for which I enclose three dollars. 


Name 
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Parents and Teachers Please Read— 


A CLASSIFICATION CLINIC FOR CHILDREN 


OF ALL AGES . \ 
(ESTABLISHED BY THE LATE Dr. PEARCE BAILEY) * 
for the right appraisal of their special aptitudes and abilities Examination includes a complete physical and psycho- 
with a view ot helping you to guide them truly in choosing logical survey of each individual by highly competent 


r life’s work. specialists. 


W le emphasizing the need of all normal children to be Time, money, effort and power can be saved by using this 
ed in this way the clinic gladly receives any child whose ineateaiile ald to edusation 

dey ol pment has suffered for any reason whatever. The unad- neste ot ¥ “4 : 

ju isted or problem child is a subject of special interest here. For full information write tothe Director Classification Clinsc. 


149 EAST 67TH ST. » NEW YORK 














BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS of CHILDREN 
Habit-“Graining in the Home 


FOR ALL CHILDREN 


NORMAL, EXCEPTIONAL, NERVOUS, BACKWARD, RETARDED, ETC. 
RESIDENT AND VISITING PSYCHIATRIC CASE WORKERS 

SUPERVISED GOVERNESSES AND TUTORS 

PARENTS ADVISED CONCERNING SCHOOLS, CAMPS, SANITARIA, ETC. 
OUTDOOR PLAY GROUPS 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, Inc. 


JESS PERLMAN, DIRECTOR 
elephone: Plaza 9512 SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY Consultation by Appointment 





NEW YORK CITY 





SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS DONGAN HALL 
\ Distinctive Fifth Avenue School, facing Central Park and the | A Country School for Girls 
rt Museum. Academic and Advanced Courses. Intensive College | bh thin the limits of New York City. ‘ 
tion. New York's best in Music, Art and Drama. Unsur- ollege Preparation. General Course. Music. Art. 
ultural opportunities. Resident and Day Pupils. All outdoor sports. 
liss Rosa B, CHISMAN, Principal, EMMA BARBER TURNBACH, Head Mistress, aiid 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York Cry. Dongan Hills, Staten IsLanp, N. Y. 








| GARDNER SCHOOL 
| A thorough school with de lightful home life. 

College preparatory, academic, secretarial, post graduate courses. 
Resident and Day Pupils. Music. Outdoor sports. 
| 71st year 
Miss L. Ettincr, Miss M. E. Mastanpn, Principals 
11 East sist Street, New York City. 


MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


26, 28, 30 West ssth Street, New York City. 





THE SEMPLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS SCUDDER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
site Central Park. Boarding and Day Pupils. eiege Pre- Sead and Boarding 
Post Graduate, Vocational, Finishing Courses New York advantages. 
ages, Art, — Dramatic Art. High —_< 
tr sports. Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Riding, Dancing. | Post Graduate Courses: Home Economics; Secretarial and 
J Mrs. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal, Executive Training; Social Welfare and Community Servi 
Box H, 241-242 Central Park West, New York City, Miss H. M. ScuppErR, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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[rennet are LOR RENNIE 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 







The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the pepe ee for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 

The training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and ermine 
Power, of value to those in professional 
and to the layman. 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 147-K, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


mnOOOks EE see 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART OF THE 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


All branches of music 
Catalog 
FRANK DamroscH, Dean, 
Dept. L, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 








122nd St., New York. 





BROWN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Thorough preparation for Secretarial and Executive Positions 
One-year diploma course includes Business English, Accou nting 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Commercial Law, problems in Economics, 
Office Management, Business Administration, Secretarial Duties 
Individual attention and actual experience given students. 

Joun J. Brown, LL.M., Director, 

25 West 45th St., New York Crry. 








| THE LENOX SCHOOL 
A Day School for girls offering College Preparatory 
Courses. Pre-Primary to College. Modern fire-proof S 
Athletics, Music, Art and French. Catalogue on request - 
Address REGISTRAR, : 
52-54 East 78th St., New Yor 


BIRCH WATHEN SCHOOL 
A modern day school for boys and girls 
150 West 94th Street, 

147 and 149 West og3rd Street, 


NEW York 





RIVERDALE 
A Country School for Boys 
b> ell-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Boa 
thletics, Student mceeeitres Music. Fire-Proof Dorm 
ooas Year. For Cat Address 
FRANK S. HACKETT, "He ad Master 
RIVERDALE-ON-Hvt 





THE CASTLE 
Miss Mason's School for Girls. 
All departments. 
Separate school for young girls. 
Box 706, TARRYTOWN-ON-HuDsON 





ANDREBROOK 
New York City school for girls in country home. 
Address 
Miss LiLLiaN CLARK WEAVER, 
Andrébrook, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. 





PARKSIDE SPECIAL SCHOOL 


4 day school for boys and girls, 7 tors 
Individual instruction for children who find progress difficult in 
e regular schools. 
Marion B. HERRSCHAFT, Directress 
53 East 6 sth Street, New York City 


A SUBURBAN SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from a 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfe f 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full parti ilars 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

33rd St., N. Y. ( 








NEW 


YORK 





STARKEY SEMINARY 


o-educational Endowed 
Se venth grade and preparation for leading colleges and business 
Advance work in art and music. Athletics. New Gym. 
On Seneca Lake Moderate rate. Address 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL, PuH.D., Principal, 
Box 457, LAKEMONT, N. Y. 


T ieinamnatienntiniaiionnan 
| OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Junior College Dept., Upper and Lower Schools. 

Ciara C. Futrer, Principal, 


Box 11H, OsstInING-oN-Hupson, N. ¥ 





WALLCOURT 
Miss Goldsmith's School for Girls. 
Prepares for all colleges. Secretarial Course. 
Music, Dramatics, Interpretive Dancing. Outdoor sports 
Beautifully located in the heart of Finger Lake Region near Wells 
College Catalog 
Box H, AuroRA-ON-CaAYUGA, N. Y 


PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL 


A Vassar Preparatory school for girls. 
Junior High Department. 
Supervi Athletics. 
Special one-year Intensive course. 
ELLEN CLIzBE BARTLETT, A.B., Principal, 
ox 801, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. 





BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow's School for girls 
General and College Preparatory Courses. 
Music and Art with New York advantages. 
MARGARET BELL MERRILL, M.A., Principal, 
BRIARCLIFF Manor, N. Y 





THE KNOX SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory. Cultural and Vocational Courses 
Varied Outdoor Life. Strong Music Department 
Illustrated Booklets and Catalog on Request 
Mrs. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, b 
Box H, Cooperstown, N. Y. 





URSULINE ACADEMY 


For Girls IT'wo hours from New York. 

Usual subjects. Also Secretarial; Music 

Lower School for younger girls 

Riding All Athletics Special vacation schedule. 
For illustrated catalog write 
URSULINE SISTERS 








Box H, Mipp.etown, N. Y. 





HIGHLAND MANOR 


Country Boarding School and Junior College for Girls Nor 
Sectarian. 
Grades. Special Courses in Vocational Subjects and Art. ‘ 
servatory of Music. College Preparatory Course. 

EvuGene H. LesMAN, Director, . 

Box 106, TARRYTOWN-ON-HupsoON, N. 





RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nursing 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address SECRETARY, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. \ 





WE WILL INSERT 


your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines. at 





the following rates: one time, ten dollars and fifty cents; three 
nine dollars and ninety-eight cents each insertion; six times 





dollars and ninety-three cents each insertion. v ’ , 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. \ 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


Ideally located less than an hour from New York All 


dollars and forty-five cents each insertion; twelve times, eight 
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THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 



































. ational. A College Preparatory and Finishing School of “Saint John's” 
& type. Founded 1824. Junior Pupils received. En aint : Te cates " ’ F i 
Adirondack elevation. All athletics. Winter Sports. Military. College preparatory. Thoroughly equipped. Busi 
ecretarial Cours ness course. Junior Department. Well-ordered athletics. Catalog. 
E. HAMILTON, ‘A. 'M., D.D., spesiiens Gen. WM. VERBECK, President, 
ox H, Cazenovia, N. Y. } Box 311, MANttus, N. Y. 
OAKW ooD SCHOOL | MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
s from New York City, overlooking Hudson Valley. Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Business 
Friends management Co-educationa General aca- | Classes average 8 pupils. 
rses A school of high ideals with teachers of Christian | Physical training anc athe tics with expert supervision 
r and culture. 130th year. Very reasonable rates. Address | Beautiful lake location. Catalog. 
\M J. REAGAN, A.M., Principal, ey | PRINCIPAL, 
Box 102, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Box 58, MOHEGAN Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
- | 
REPTON SCHOOL ; ; | ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 
the requirements of the Young Boy. For Boys 6 to I5. Prepares Boys for College and Business. 
versity Masters. Prepares for best college preparatory | Small classes. 
Modern buil: lings. Gymnasium. All sports. | Military training. Athletics 
and booklets on request } Separate school for boys under 13 
OUGHBY Barrett, Headmaster, pate WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A.M., Prin., 
Box M, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. | OSSINING-ON-Hupbson, N. ¥ \ 
IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS THE STORM KING SCHOOL 
wutiful, historic Irving country. goth year. Complete preparation for college or technical school 
res for college and technical schools | All athletics including hockey and crew 
1 plant, complete equipment Address 
m, swimming pool. All athletics. Catalog. Ad ue ss R. J. SHORTLIDGE, Headmaster 
MASTER, Ox 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N : ~" CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. ¥ 
STONY - BROOK SCHOOL LAKE PLACID CLUB SCHOOL 
atin For Boys. In the Adirondacks. 
tian colle ‘ge preparatory school for boys. Small classes, | at ote Shaka a ae ’ . 
ned faculty. $100,000 administration building. Unusu- | eS ae ee ee Foundation. 
juipment. All sports. Catalog Address the | For discriminating parents who wish for their sons the best in 
RINCIPAL — | Education, Environment and Health. 
Box H, Stony Brook, N. Y. | Ira A. FLINNER, Director, Lake Piacip Cius, N. Y 
| 
] 
- COOK ACADEMY RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL 
ys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Region Primary thru College Preparatory. 
Christiz an influence. Boys successful in 29 colleges. Fully certified. 
letics. 54th year. Limited enrollment. 
atalog address Not merely a private school. 
CIPAL, F i Applicants selected. Catalog. 
Box H, Montour FALtts, N. Y. HIGHLAND, Ulster County, N. Y. 
a 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


have difficulty in making a suitable se kaction from among 
number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 


fy 





write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 
chool Information Bureau, HARPER'S - AGAZINE, 
9 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 


THE MOHONK SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys from 10 years to college age. College 
Preparatory, Technical and Business Courses. Health and outdoor 
life stressed. On the shore of Lake Mohonk, 1200 feet elevation. 
90 miles from New York City. Address 

Jerome F. KIppER 

Box M, Mowonk Lak, N. Y. 











CONNECTICUT 








THE GATEWAY 


901 for Girls. 
ig a one year tutoring course as well as regular college pre- 
tory wor 

neral and special courses 

Miss ALIcE E. REYNOLDs, Principal, 

St. Ronan Terrace, 





New HAVEN, Conn. 





LOW AND HEYWOOD 
\ intry School for Girls. 
ugh college preparation. 
eral and Post Graduate courses, 
rate cottages for younger girls. 
gue on Request. 


Sixty-first year. 


Shippan Point, STAMFORD, Conn. 


YALE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Mus.B. degree from oe - eapemeanted (five year course). 
Certificate after third yea 
Courses in Theory, C hook iy History of Music, Piano, Organ, 

Violin, Violoncello, Voice j 
Apply to Registrar for Bulletin. 
Davip STANLEY SMITH, Dean, 


New Haven, Conn 





MERRICOURT 
Just the place for young children. 
A year-round home and school for a few select children 3 to 10 
Large play lawns. Private coasting hill. 
Supervised play, gardens, kindergarten, elementary grades. 
Tutoring. Parental care. Booklet 
Rev. and Mrs. Jonn H. Krncssury, M.A., 


BERLIN, Conn 





SAINT MARGARET" S SCHOOL 


1 year. 
* preparatory, 


Secretarial and General Courses 


RTA C. Epett, A.M., 


Principal, 


WATERBURY, Conn 


ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. 
Sound Instruction by the futorial Method. 
One master to every six boys 
All field, gymnasium and track sports. 
A. M. Suerirr, Headmaster, 
CHESHIRE, Conn. 








HILLSIDE 


For Girls. 45 miles from New York. Preparation 
for college entrance examinations. General courses. 
Organized athletics. 

MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B. (Vassar), 

Vipa Hunt Francis, A.B. (Smith), Prins. 

NORWALK, Conn. 











When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


MILFORD 

Pioneer in Rapid, Thorough College Preparation. 

Years of success in saving time for boys going to Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton and other colleges. 

Modern equipment. Suburban location. All sports. 

For new catalog and entrance record, address 

S. B. Ros—eNBAUM, Box 110, MILrorp, Conn. 
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‘RU MSEY HALL 





SO RIDGEFIELD > 


A school in the foothills of the Berkshires limited 


























| 
| 
| s = 
to fitty boys. Six forms. College preparatory | A school for boys under 15. 
Two hours from New York. Splendid health | Yearly rate $1500. ¢ 
record | . > “i ‘ 
Frsotene C. Jemts. Meena L. R. Sanrorp Principal, Lours H. Scnutte, M.A., } 
RipGEFIELD, Conn. | Cornw 
LITCHFIELD SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS | CURTIS 
Health and happiness achieve fine results in the class room. A School for Young Boys 53rd year. 30 boys, 8 ¢ 
Well-appointed, 65-acre estate in the hills of historic Litchfield Intimate Personal ass: ciation. Strong, cle an influes - 
Altitude r1oo feet I rimary through the first year of high | Training in ‘the durable satisfactions of life 
| For catalog, address | Sesto Curtis, Principal, V 
EaRLE EVERETI SARCKA, 7 - Geratp B. Curtis, Headmaster, 
Box M, Litcurtetp, Conn BROOKFIELD CENT 
PtEEREAGREES 4 | = = — 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL | SUFFIELD 
| : J 
Prepares Boys for College. An Endowed School. Founded 1833 : 
Upper and Lower School | College Preparatory and General courses. 
Summer and Winter Sessions. | ee tuition. Separate Junior School. Athlet - 
RAYMOND RICHARDS McOrmonp, A.B. (Yale), Head Master, og ec Sonn yp oreed oP B gy wonaian \ 
Stmssury, Conn. 14 High Street, SUFFI 
CHERRY LAWN SCHOOL A SCHOOL IN NEW ENGLAND 
tdoor progressive school fo oye and girls from 9 to 18 The faciliti 
A athe sce A tec patron sv bodbego rches; 28 acres, lake gymnasium 1e facilities of our School Information Bureau 
Own farm, dairy I Prat Poon — hetenroiiment. No vacancies r >mmand for any additional assistance you may require g 
wer school the school best suited to your demands. Address 
Dr. Frep Go_prrank, Director, School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE Fs 
Darien, CONN 49 E. 33rd St., N ] 








RHODE ISLAND NEW HAMPSHIRE 











THE MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL 


A Modern Town and Country School for Girls. 
College preparatory, general, and post-graduate courses, 
Art, Music, Dramatics. 

Riding, swimming and out-door sports. 
Country residence for younger girls. 


STONELEIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ! 


( ollege Preparatory and Junior College Courses 
Beautiful estate by the sea. Attractive fireproof mansi 
50 miles north of Boston. 
All sports ; 
Provipence, R. I. ISABEL CRESSLER, CAROLINE SUMNER, eee 5" 
YE EACH 





A century-old school of distinctive character for boys. 
Strictly college preparatory | 

Separate upper and lower sc chools. 

Paaisan deamanene VERMONT 

Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address: 

L.. RALSTON THoMaS, Principal, PROVIDENCE, R.I ————s 


THE LOVELAND SCHOOL VERMONT ACADEMY 


Co-educational. Prepares for college and citizenship in t! 




















I 1 girl is studied asa distinct personality and her work is arranged ful environment of Vermont mountains. Work supplement 
to m ividual needs as she grows and develops. Nursery age igorous © utdoor life. Modern equipment. Strong Faculty 
b tcomer ff ney Music Physical training catalog addres: 

Appice LOVELAND TULLER, Ph.D., Director, JOHN B. € OOK, LL.D., Prin., : ; : 

4603 Ang ll Street, Provipence, R. I. | Box Y, SAXTONS RIVEs 








"MASSACHUSETTS 


CHAUNCY HAL 2, SCHOOL WILBRAHAM 
p = + va “"" x lus ively fer, Massachusetts Institute of Tech 


1817-1927. : ? 
More than a century of service in preparing boys for c 
for life 
a speci al ‘ 
I e RT, Princ sonal GayYLorp W. DouGtass, Headmaster, : 
537 Boylston Street (Copley Square), Boston, Mass WILBRAHAM, Mass 











W O.R.C.2. SS... 5. See 





THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION For Boys 3= YEAR 
for Calalog Address, Worcesler Academy, Worcester Massachusetts 














EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
agogy in America 

ae  — 

48th ye Degrees grented. Address 


DUMMER ACADEMY 
6sth year 
“Du itory s¢ 








r boys maintaining high 
is rich in traditions 








academic stand- 
ducational en- 





r ies to inspire its students to splendid achievements. HARRY Sr yMouR Ross, Dea 
Thirty m ier s north of Boston, 370 healthful, rolling acres Huntineton ¢ aorta rs, BOSTON, Ma: : 
Supervised study and democratic ideals $$ 


Non-sectarian but Christian influence. A co- EDUCATIONAL ‘SCHOOL 


Carefully directed athletics. 
Upper and Lower Schools. If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from 





Moderate fees the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfec 
Catalog on request. Address to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particul 
CHARLES 5S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Headmaster, i School Information Bureau, HARPER'S yg 

SouTH ByFIELD, Mass 9 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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CHO: ATE SCHOOL 


ry school in a model town. 
s 5 to 19 years of age 
( Preparatory and General Courses 
life 
AuGustTaA CHoatTE, Vassar, Principal 
1600 Beacon Street, 


3ROOKLINE, Mass. 





WHITTIER SCHOOL 
1 Girl's School with Individuality. 
» Girl for what she is fit 
Preparatory and Elective Courses 
Outdoor 


i record for Good Health life. Senior and 
ls. For catalogue write to 
“ Mew Ws. C. RusseéLt, Principals, MERRIMAC, Mass 





W WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


» Preparatory School for Girls. 
r lif e 
s and winter sports 
from Boston 
‘FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal, 
NATICK, Mass. 





M AC DUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ation for all co 
( ar review for Cx 
ral course, Art, Mt asic, 

If owimming 
ind Mrs. JOHN MacDvuFFIE, 


» Board Examinations. 
Housecraft 
Riding 


m, Sports 











Box A, SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
TENACRE 
( ntry School for Girls 10 to 14 Preparatory to Dana Hall 
from Boston All sports and athletics supervised and 
i to the age of the pupil. Excellent instruction, care and 
HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, ; 
Dana Hall, WELLESLEY, Mass 
HOWARD ‘SEMINARY 
New England Traditions Count in the Girl's Education 
or Sports and Recreation 
e Preparatory, General, and other Courses 
Accredited Address 


ind Mrs. GEORGE W. EMERSON 


12 Howard Avenue, West BRIDGEWATER, Mass 





THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 


girls. Est. 1877. 


reparatory and special courses, also one-year intensiv 





P ¢° aration 7 

O site nith College campus. Outdoor sports. Limited to 100 
Miss s Het EN E. THOMPSON, Principal, 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


—Lasell Seminary— 


HILt-crEst location in beautiful New England 
setting — ten miles from Boston. 

Two-year courses for high school graduates. 
Strong Home Economics courses. Excellent op- 
portunities in music, with concert work. College 
Preparatory, Secretarial, Art 
and Dramatic Expression 
courses. All athletics, winter 
sports, horseback riding, 
swimming. Delightful home 
life. Separate school for 
younger girls. Catalogs. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D. Principal 
100 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 














SEA PINES 
School of Personality for Girls The 
Outdoor life 


y»mas Bickford, Founder 
I'raining in self-discovery and self-direction 


Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility 

Christian influence Three hundred acres, pine groves, seashor 

College Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic courses 

Advanced students one year intensive preparing for college or 
professional school 

Arts Crafts Dramatics Music Corrective Gymnastics 

Recreation Camp July and August 

Summer courses and counselorship training for older girls and 
young women 

White for illustrated booklets 

Box A, BREWSTER, Mass 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


College Preparatory, General and Cultural Cou 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
loor sport Booklet on application. 
Telephone West Newton o131. 
Lucy ELLts ALLEN, Principal, 





Supervised out 





West NewrTon, Mass 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
A Juni “ollege and College 
Founded in 1803. 

KATHARINE M. DENWORTH, 


or € Preparatory School for Girls 


Ph.D., Principal, 


BRADFORD, Mass 





HOUSE IN THE PINES 


1 for Girls, 30 miles from Boston. 
preparatory and general courses. 
r activities 

I ick riding emphasized 
Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, 





Principal, 
Norton, Mass. 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


| Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 
| Training for kindergarten, primary and playground positions 
| University Cre lits. =nroll now for entrance in 1928. 
Send for booklet, “ Training Children.” 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 320, Boston, Mass 





ABBOT ACADEMY 

New England Academy for Girls 
ed Courses for High School graduates. 
or Sports Address: 
RTHA BaILey, Principal, 


1828. Ad 
Preparation. 


Founded in 
College 


ANDOVER, Mass. 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL | 


Secretarial and Business Training for Young Women Graduates of 
Private School, High School or College. One-year course prepares 
for Executive Positions or Management of Personal Property. Resi 
dent and Day students. Booklet and Full Information on request 

FLORENCE B. LAMOREAUX, A Mrs. MARGARET VAIL FOWLER 
Principals, 315-: “a Be acon Street, Boston, Mass 





NORTHAMPTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Regular preparatory course for Smith and other colleges. 


One-year intensive course for high school graduates. 
Principals: 
DorotHy M. BEMENT, SARAH B. WHITAKER, 

Box H, NORTHAMPTON, Mass 





GRAY GABLES 


ling Department of the Bancroft School of Worcester 
mplete College Preparation. _ 
year review for Board Examinations. 


FisHErR, Bancroft School, 





On 
HopE 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Executive. 


| Training for Educated Women. 
| Resident School in Boston. 
PROVIDENCE 


BosTON New YorK 





POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


Of Physical Education for Women. 
37th year. 3 year regular course 
One year special in medical gymnast 
Playground work 
Intensive summer courses and camp 
Apply to SECRETARY, 7 


ics and Swedish massage 


Dormitories. 
779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 





CAMBRIDGE-HASKELL SCHOOL 





A Resident and Day School for Girls. College Preparatory and 
Itural Ce es 
A special year of post-graduate work 
Musical and cultural advantages of Boston. 
Hore CONKLIN MACINTOSH, Principal, 
36 Concord Avenue, CAMBRIDGE, Mass 


When writing to schools please 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL 


For Physical Education. 
Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent. 
Booklet on request. 
L. W. SARGENT, Director, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


mention Harper’s Magazine 
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NEW JERSEY 





KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


An Endowed School — Thirty- 
On the Estate 

twenty miles from New York. 
College Preparatory. 
Academic. 


Third Year 


isic, 
Art 
Athletics, 


Harriet Larnep Hunt, Principal, 


of Chancellor Kent in the Hills of New Jersey 





Sumit, N. J. 
MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 
College Preparatory, Cultural and Special Courses. 
Outdoor Sports. 
Address: 
REGISTRAR'S OFFICE, 
ORANGE, N. J 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Accredited Degree of B.C.S. and B. Accts. in 2 years L 
for C.P.A., Business Executive, Secretarial and Commerci 
positions Free placement. Ex-Pres. Wilson and Gener E 
chose Rider graduates. Register now for 63rd term. For de 
address: . Se 


REGISTRAR, Rider College, Tren 1! 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL a 





Day and Boarding. T 
College preparatory for boys. 
22 miles g mes ) 


Upper and Lower Schools. 
For catalog address 
J. R. CAMPBELL, A.M., 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL : 


On Chartered Foundation since 1766. Prepares boys for 
to colle ge by examination or certificate. Graduates in 24 
Gym. Golf. Swimming. All Athletics. Catalog 

WILtiaM P. KELLy, Headmaster, 

Box H, New Brunswick 


Headmaster, Box M, Essex Fret 








DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ollege Preparation. Special Finishing Courses 
par ments for French, Spanish, German, English, 
ducation, Science, Music and Expression. 


Art, 





Tennis, Riding. Write for Illustrated Catalog telling of the life of 
the School. 
Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, ENGLEwoop, N. J 


Adequate de- 
Physical 
Athletics, Gymnasium, 


PEDDIE ; 


Emphasizes preparation for College Entrance Board Fx 
tions 30ys from 30 states Modern buildings. 60 acr 
letics for every boy Six Forms including two grammar 
62nd year Nine miles from Princeton 

Box 11-B, Hicutstow> 








CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
“*A good School for Girls." 
Full information on request. 
R. J. TREVORROW, Pres., 
Box 37, 





HACKETTSTOWN, N. J 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE | 


Thorough preparation for college or business 
small classes; indi vic jual attention. Boys taugh 
Supervised athletics. R Gh oe Ge 
43rd year. Catalogue. 
Col. T. D. LaNnpon, Principal, Drawer C-6 
BORDEN TOWN-ON-THE 


DELAWARE, N. 


Efficient faculty. 
t how to study. 


J 


BLAIR 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 
Founded 1848 Imy posing buildings, fully e 

instruction. Lower School for younger boys. 
Write for catalog. 
CHARLES H Brit A.M., 


uipped I 
£ nd wed 
p, A.B., Headmaster 

Box I, BLAIRSTOWw> 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SC HOOL 


Preparatory for all colleges Rapid progress 





pils and freedom from rigid class organization ‘Execlle n 
ment Special attention to athletics and moral welfare € 
nasium 54th year For catalog, address 

B. FINgE, He: adimaster, 
PRINCETON J 


Box R, 





DE VITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 


$50 monthly. 

Boys 6 to 14, modified military training, 
32 miles from New York City 

6o acres, Summer camp 

Maj. L. De VitTs, 


open 12 months. 


Box D 


MoRGANVILLE, N. J. 





FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
oe : te Fm > lf > ance The scl 
Address 


for Catalog 
or Cuas. M. DUNCAN 


lified military training - 
en 01 with 
Write 

Ma 


Box 1116, FREEHOLD, 


— inculcates obedi- 
the personal touch. 


N. J. 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


A preparatory day school for boys. 


CHANTER CornisH, J.D., Principal. 


East ORANGE, N. J 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from a 

the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perf 

to write us for information and suggestions, giving full part 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. ¢ 





PENNSYLVANIA - 








{ = westside 
} 
WYOMING SEMINARY 
educs yn strong in character building 
ira 1 Bt less NM ic, Art, Oratory and Hon 
inasium Athletic Field 83rd year Plant 
lowment $1,000,000. Catalog 
L. Spracue, D.D., L.H.D., Pres., 


KINGSTON, Pa 


College 
e Economics 
$1,000,000. 





GEORGE SCHOOL 


Co-educational. oe 
27 acres wuoods and fiel 
Manual me debating 
Own farm talogue. 
G.A WALTON, A.M., 


Preparatory 
ds bordering the Neshaminy 
household arts, all athletics. 


Box 254, GE EORGE SCHOOL, 


THE DELBERT CARTER SCHOOL 


Kindergarten to Junior High A progressive school 


Pa. 


using Win 


netka Individual Instruction Plan A special department 
physically handicapped. Rates moderate 
Mrs. E. H. Torn, Prin., 


HATBORO, 





CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding Sch« 
In the open hill country 
Eleven miles n — of Philadelphia 
: ‘omplete e Senior and Junior Schools 
-R. Hypa. MM. z% “WY ale), Headmaster 
Box H 


ol for Boys 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 


Cuestnut HILL, 


Pa 


Pa 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


4th year 
7 *pares for all colleges; experienced teachers; small clas 
location; new plant including Junior, Middler and Senior Dey 
Sixteen acre campus, fine playing fields and courts 
ARTHUR E. Brown, Headmaster, 
Box H, HARRISBUR 





A school of opportunity for the boy who wants to make g 
Excellent record in College and Business. All Athletics 
Campus Moderate Rates. Separate Junior School, 





with I 








Care. Catalog and full information sent on request. 
Oscar S. KrreBeL, D.D., Principal, 
Box 108, PENNSBURG, I 
KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


YES—tThere is an answer to the school problem—the Kishk: / 
Write for some real information 
Dr. A. W. WILSON, President, 


Box 928, SALTSBURG, | 





FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 


A widely recognized, moderately priced, preparatory school 
Wholesome school life and sports. 
Unusual equipment and location. 
1200 0 bore prepared for college in the last 30 years. 
E . Hartman, Pd.D., Principal, 
Box 400, LANCASTER, Fa 












SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 








LINDEN HALL 


Girls. 181st Year. Logpe Campus. 4 Bldgs. New Gym and Pool 
wment permits Low Tuition. Limited to 120. Courses: Aca 
Preparatory, Secretarial, Cultural, Music, Post Graduate 
Junior School. Attractive Home Life. Riding. All Sports. 
ars from Phila. 1 a Og. 
STENGEL, D.D 








} wy Box 101, Lrritz, Pa. 


THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 


A country school for girls. 
New schoolhouse opened in September, 1925. 
ELIZABETH FoRREST JOHNSON, A.B., Head of School, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








BEAVER COLLEGE 


For women. 

Continuing the work_of Beechwood 

General and Junior College courses with Diploma and Degree. 
Journalism. Splendid equipment. 

New $100,000 dormitory. Catalog. 


Address Box JENKINTOWN, Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


Congenial School Life and _ ial Opportunity for Study of Home 
Economics, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Secretarial Work 





Expression, Art and Music. me Preparatory Courses. New 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Horseback riding 

Mr. and Mrs, C. N. WYANT, Box 235, BETHLEHEM, Pa 
PENN HALL 

For girls. Academic and college preparatory , 

Junior Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 25-acre 


campu All modern buildings 
Moderate rates. For catalog address 
FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Headmaster, 
Box A, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa 





HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough college preparation; or special study 
Music, Art, Athletics, Riding. New building, large grounds 
10 miles from Phila. | C atalog. 
Mrs. Epita HatcHer Harcum, B.L. (Pupil of Leschetizky), Hea 





Mrs. L. May Wits, B.P., Principal. 


ox M, Bryn Mawr, Pa 








A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


T 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
1and for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
he school best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. ¥. C. 





MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Junior and senior boarding departments. 34th year 

College Preparatory, Secretarial, Music, Domestic Science Courses 
Individual attention to each girl. 
Outdoor sports, horseback riding 
Miss S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal, 


Address: 


Box H, OvERBROOK, Pa 








MARYLAND 





HANNAH MORE 


Fi fteen miles from Baltimore. A Country School for Girls, 
founded 1832 by the Episcopal Church. College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Music, Art. Supervised Athletics. 

Terms $600 to $800. For Catalogue address 

Miss Laura Fow er, A.B., Principal, 

Box H, REISTERSTOWN, Md. 





GARRISON FOREST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Modern. Well Equipped. In the beautiful Green Spring Valley 
Baltimore. Intermediate, College Preparatory or General 
Urses, including Music and Art. Horseback Riding and Sports. 


Miss Mary Moncrigrre Livincston, 


lear 


Box H, Garrison, Md. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


Teach your child at home. The famous Calvert School plan of home 
teaching is a revelation to every parent who investigates. Calvert 
system, kindergarten to high school, cultivates the natural talents, 
gives true and rapid development. Available through correspondence 
to parents everywhere. Calvert furnishes all lessons, books, materials 
—corrects the work — guides your teaching. Under personal 
direction V. M. Hillyer, Author of ‘Child Training,” ‘‘A Child's 
History of the World,” etc. For particulars address 

Ass'T. SECRETARY, 


188 W. goth St., BaLtimore, Md. 





MARYLAND COLLEGE 


For Women. 60 minutes from Washington. 
State Authorized College Degrees in: Literature, Domestic Science, 
Kindergarten, Physical Education, Music. Graduates in demand for 
) ions Enjoyable Social life. Fire-proof buildings. Private 
Athletics. Swimming pool. Est. 1853. Catalog. 

Box H, LuTHERVILLE, Md. 





baths. 


DONALDSON 


An Episcopal School in the 


Blue Ridge foothills, 
and Washington. 


For Boys 10-18 years. 


near Baltimore 
High scholastic standing 


180 acres. Supervised athletics. New fireproof dormitory ready 
for fall. Address: 
T. N. DeNsLow, B.A., 


Box 34, ILcHESTER, Md. 





ROBERTS-BEACH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


4 country school, suburban to Baltimore. 

Special rate for pupils in work below last two years. 
College preparatory. General course; art, music. 
Individual attention to each girl's needs. Catalog. 





Address 


| TOME 


A National Preparatory School of over 200 boys. 
| Prepares for All Colleges. Fully Accredited 
Exceptional Equipment 
Single Rooms, Gym, Pool. 














Lucy GForce ROBERTS, Ph. One teacher to every eight boys. Address: 
SARAH MOREHOUSE BRACR, Ph.D., Box 300, CATONSVILLE, Md. Murray P. Brusn, Ph.D.. ox 50, Port Deposit, Md 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
KING SMITH STUDIO SCHOOL NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
ential School for Young Women For girls. Suburbs of Washington, D. C 
dancing, dramatic art, languages; any art, academic or 2-year Junior ty course 
e subject may be elected. Tuition according to amount of work Music, Art, Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial 
: College Preparatory. 90 acres. All sports. Riding. Catalog 
and Mrs. Aucust K1nc-Smitu, Directors, J. E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres., 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. Box 101, Forest GLEN, Md 





THE MISSES STONE’S SCHOOL 


( oltege Preparatory, General Academic, and Advanced Cultural 


Art, ™M usic, Secretarial and Domestic Science. 

Preparation for Trave 

Miss ISABELLE Stonk, Ph.D., and Harriet Stone, M.S., 
1626 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., WASHINGTON, 


A SCHOOL AT THE CAPITAL 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel tfectly free 
write us for information and suggestions, giving f particulars. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. ¥. C. 


D.C 





School Information Bureau, 








When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 

For Girls. 

Happy, healthful school-days 
estate, with city and country advantages. 
Junior Collegiate and High School forms 

Household Science, Secretarial Science, 
Art, Expression. 

Address the 

SECRETARY, 

Box M, Oakcrest, WasHINGTON, D. C. 


on beautiful 


Music, 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





VIRGINIA 





STAUN TON MILITARY ACADEMY 


One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing for 
Universities, Government Academies, Business 
Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excellence. 


Col. Tuos. H B.S., Pres 


RUSSELL, : 
Box H, Kab le Station) 


STAUNTON, Va 


RANDOLPH.- MACON ACADEMY 

Prepares boys for college or business life Beautiful location in 
mountains Commodious buildings Low rates due to liberal 

Modern gymnasium and swimming pool. Sports 





endowment 
Write for catalogue 
Was. R. PHecpes, Principal, 


CHATHAM HALL 


Forme tly Chatham Episcopal Institute. 

College preparatory school for girls. Certificate privileges 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Modern eq 
I5sacrecampus. Pool. Golf. Terms moderate. Bishop oi | 

of Southern Virginia President of Board. Catalog 
MABEL ELEANOR STONE, Prin., ox H, CHATHAM 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


The school is planned to teach girls how to study, 
nearer nature, and to inculcate ideas of order and economy 

College Preparatory and Cultural Courses. 

Separate cottage for young girls. 





to bri 








Col 7 French the language of the school. 
Box H, Beprorp, Va Mile. Lea M. Bou .iany, Box 8, WARRENTON, \ 
MANCH COLLEGE FOR GIRLS SOUTHERN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 
es{ tical courses with culturs al. Conservatory trainingin A School of Character Blue Ridge Mts. of Virginia. 

n ical art ‘Als , E lective Academic Subjects, A.B. Courses, Com Preparatory, 2 Yrs Collegiate 

reial Art, Costume Designing, Interior Decorating, Swimming Seminary, Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Pt 

ol, Gymnasium “All Athletics. Authorised Degrees conferred Education, Secretarial, Swimming Pool. 

For information address Director, MANCH COLLEGE For 6oth annual catalog, write 

Care of Box G, College Park, StauNTON, Va RoBert Lee DuruaM, Pres., 


Box 940, BUENA Vista, Va 





SOUTHERN | COLLEGE 














hed 1863 ‘In the Heart of Virginia.” Junior College or 
bin! » t Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Secretarial, Dom. Sci., 
I xf ression reas itics. Social Training. National Patronage. Fixed 
Rat Tou to Virginia Shrines Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Gym 
nasium ( intry Club pri es Riding. Attractive one-year or 
two-y f ol graduates. 65th year. 

ARTH . Litt.D 
I liege Place, PETERSBURG, Va. 





A SOUTHERN SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from | an 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfc 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full parti 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. ( 





WEST VIRGINIA 





GREENBRIER MILITARY “SCHOOL 





ST. HILDA’S HALL 











Prepares for college and t 1 ss Limited to 300. The Chevron School for Girls 
New modern fire-proof igs near White Sulphur Springs. A country school in historic Shenandoah Valley. Sixty m 
High Moral Tone Ir divide ilattention. Ages 8 to 21. Washington. College preparatory, cultural, graduate cour 
All Sports Full Course with graduate work You should see it to understand it 
Fixed yearly rate $675 Address MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Principal, 
Cou. H. B. Moor: Box M, Lewissurc, W. Va O_p CHARLES Town, W. Va 
TENNESSEE 
WARD-BELMONT COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 
For Girls and Young Women For girls Episcopal 
Offers 4 years preparatory, 2 years college work. Fully accredited Four years High School, two years College work. Special courses 
All Sports incl Riding. Complete appointments High standards. Cultural, healthful Horseback riding, golf 
For information address swimming Rates $600 Catalog Address 
THE SECRETARY rs. ERNEST CRUIKSHANK, President, 
Belmont Heights, Box 308, NASHVILLE, T Box H, Cotumata, Tenr 





NORTH CAROLINA 


) ASHEVILLE SCHOOL 


College preparation for boys. On large estate in the Mountains 





of ( 1a. Highest Northern ication: nal standards for 
' facul id equipment For new catalog addre 
Sentai th MENT, M.A., Headmaster, 
ASHEVILLE SCHOOL, N. C 


‘GEORGIA 
BROAD OAK SCHOOL _ 


The Hill, Augusta, Ga 
Boarding and Day Schoo) for girls. 
Day School for younger girls and boys 





Special adult courses Languages, Art, Music. 

Delightful climate. Riding, swimming, golf. 

Principal and associates: WorTHINGTON, D. N. Tayior 
E. LomMet, M. Y. Murray. 787 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





WISCONSIN 


NORTHWESTERN MILITARY AND NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


» miles from Chicago 
An endow i College Preparatory School and Junior College 
Its distinctive advantages and methods interest discriminating 
parents 
Col. R. P. Davipson, Pres LAKE GENEVA, Wis 


MILWAUKEE-I DOWNER SEMINARY 


College Preparatory School for Girls 





I ully accredited. Liberal academic course for those not going to 
lege. Ce parece tt sree ey Domestic Science. Careful instruction 
in small classes lete iipment and recreational facilities 


Gymnasium. M ae ite fees i catalog address 





iss ANNA A. RayMonpb, A.M., Principal 
Box H, MILWAUKEE, Wis 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
The American Rugby 
Eminently fitted for training American boys 
Thorough scholastic and military instruction 
Situated on high ground in Waukesha County Lake Region 
Catalog 
Box 5L, DeLaFieL_p, Wis ' 


When writing to schools please 


} 


The anne volume of school advertis- 
ing that appears in every issue of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


makes it a school reference that is 
available at all times during the year. 
There is an advantage in being rep- 














resented in every issue. 


mention Harper’s Magazine 














SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


ILLINOIS 









LA KE FOREST ACADEMY 


Military. Honor Ideals. Prepares boys for Harvard, Yale, 
ton, State Universities, and others. Fully Accredited 
tiful location on Lake Michigan — one hour north of Chicago 





etics. Modern Buildings Endowed. 
in WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, 
Box 116, 


TODD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


1s 8oth year 100 boys of character 

teachers and housemothers who understand boy nature 

pe rvised study and athletics. Hour from Chicago in hill country 
y accredited. Write for Catalog: 


Catalog of: 
Ill 


LAKE Forest, 








Le HILL, Principal, 
Box H, WoopsrTock, IIl 
A SCHOOL IN THE WEST 
The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 


‘ und for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 


ol Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. ¥. C. 


Sch 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


30 miles from St. Louis; 300 acres. 91st year. 
High School; Junior College; Special Subjects. 
New $100,000 Music and Art Building. 

All outdoor sports. 

Address: 

Harriet Rice CONGDON, 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 75th Year 
Campus 25 acres. Outdoor sports. 
II ee New $40,000 library. Catalog. 
Wo - McKee, A.M., B.D., President, 

Box 604, Mr. C 


Goprrey, Ill. 





ARROLL, III. 





FERRY HALL 


A distinguished college preparatory school for girls, in twelve 
wooded acres extending to Lake Michigan, suburban to Chicago. 
Advanced courses for High-School graduates 
Outdoor sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog 
ELOoIsE 


50th year. 


R. Tremarn, Principal, Box 302, LAKE Forest, Ill 








INDIANA 





TUDOR HALL FOR GIRLS 


26th year Successful preparation for eastern “‘ College Entrance 
urd Examinations Diploma admits to certificate Universities 
eral course. Music Art unior College Department for 
sates of an accredi ted school Modern Fireproof Buildings. 
oor life; swimming; riding Write for catalogue. 
FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph.B., President, INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 











CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee). Prepares forany college. Small classes 
a feature. Unsurpassed equipment for the mental and physical 
development of boys. Athletics closely supervised by experts. 
Exceptionally fine medical supervision. Catalogs. 
‘HE COMMANDING OFFICER, 
Cutver, Ind. 








MISSOURI 





MINNESOTA — 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


Standard college for young women. 
Two and four _year courses. 
Accredite Conservatory — antages 

50 minutes from St. Louis ooth anniversary year. 
Every modern facility. (¢ atata. 
J. L. Roemer, Pres., 








Box 627, St. CHARLES, Mo. 


OAK HALL 

School for Girls. 74th year. Boarding and Day. College pre- 
paratory, general, domestic science courses Music and dramatic 
arts. Skating, swimming, riding, tennis. Large gymnasium. 
Numbers limited. Attractive home life. Booklet. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals, 


585 Holly Ave., St. Paut, Minn. 








WYOMING 








A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S M AGAZINE, 


9 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 


THE VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming via Cody. 
Thorough Eastern Preparatory School training combined with 


supervised Western Ranch outdoor life. Christian. 
Limited. Catalog. Address: 
VALLEY RANCH EASTERN OFFICE, 
70 East 45th St., New York Ciry 











CALIFORNIA 





SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 
“The coming West Point of the West 
Accredited by leading universities, West Point and Annapolis 
Christian influences Land and water sports all year. 
Address 
A. Davis, 
___ Box K, Pacific 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. 
Boarding and day school for girls. 
Forty minutes from San Diego, Intermediate School. 
- reparation for Eastern Colleges 
Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress. 
The Rt. Rev. Josepu H. JOHNSON, President, Board of Trustees, 
Box 16, La Jota, Calif 


Catalogue. 
Col. Tuos 


Beach Sta., SAN Drieco, Cal. 





‘ 


PAGE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys, 
military school for little boys 

Sound training in the essential branches with military training 
adapted to young boy needs. 

Parents appreciate the atmosphere of understanding and en 
couragement 

Largest school of its kind in America. 

Write for the catalog. 


Page stands in a class by itself as a 


Rosert A. Gisss, Headmaster, 


1245 Cochran Avenue, Los ANGELES, Calif. 








CANADA 





A FOREIGN SCHOOL 


_ If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


MOUNT ROYAL COLLEGE 


A home school in the Far West. Co-educational. Col- 
lege preparatory, Junior School, Business, Music, 
Art, Expression. Individual attention, supervised 
study. Cultural and moral training, Christian at- 
mosphere. Athletics In the Foothill City of the 
Rockies — altitude 3500 ft. Rates moderate. 
Geo. W. Kersy, B.A., D.D., Principal, 
CaLcary, Alberta. 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





FOREIGN AND TRAVEL 





] 








VILLA AMBOISE 


A Residential School in Paris for Young Women 


MUSIC. FINE AND APPLIED ARTS. 
DRAMATIC ART. DANCING. 
LECTURES AT THE SORBONNE. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. | 


Unusual opportunities for enjoying and ap- | 
preciating the artistic and cultural life of Paris. | 
French is the language of the school. All sub- | 
jects elective. Traveling during vacations. 
Riding, golf and tennis. Pupils may enter 
whenever a vacancy occurs. 


Summer Residence from July 1st to October Ist 


For booklet address MISS IRENE JAMIESON 
6, Avenue de Villars, Paris (7¢), France 











ST. HUBERT’S i? 


(Miss Jamieson’s School) 


i} 

\| 
Founded upon the highest traditions of Americ: 
private school education in a thoroughly Fren 1} 
atmosphere. i] 
| 

| 


College preparatory and academic courses. Travel 
during vacations. Visits to museums and places of histor 
interest. Out of door sports. Resident and day students 
French is the language of the school. 


In July, 1928, the school will move to a large estat 
near Paris. 


For booklet address | 
MISS IRENE JAMIESON 
(Barnard College and Oxford) 

6, Avenue de Villars, Paris (7e), France 

















HOME AND TRAVEL SCHOOL 
For Girls 
Unique combination of school and travel. 
g talified teachers 
uition and home for school year $1200. 
rs. L. H. STEVENSON, Miss A. T. ELttso 
9 Viale idengieeen. FLORENCE, Italy. 


CHATEAU DE BURES 

Par Villennes, Seine-et- —_ Fran 

An American School in the Old World. Preparing boys for ‘ 
lege. Non-sectarian; European culture; modern methods; America 
say be Masters. Beautiful thirty acres. All sports. "Oren Fa 


ress 
CHATEAU DE BuREs, 
Box 675, AMHERST, Mass., U.S. A 





MISS BARRY’S FOREIGN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Florence, Italy. Combining home and school life in a congenial 
environment. Languages, History, Art, Music. College prepara- 
tory. Fencing. Horseback Riding, Dancing. Vacation tours to 
a Perugia, Venice. Freedom assured under careful chaperon- 

Lower school for younger girls. Address 
oe DrrectTor, Box 142, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


WE WILL INSERT 


your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
the following rates: one time, ten dollars and fifty cents; three times 
nine dollars and ninety-eight cents each insertion; six times, nine 
dollars and forty-five cents each insertion; twelve times, eight 
dollars and ninety-three cents each =~] 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 49 33rd St., New York, N. ¥ 








FOR EXCEPTIONAL AND UNUSUAL CHILDREN 





THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children. 
Three Separate Schools 
Girls. Boys. Little Folks. Summer Camp 
Booklet, 
Mrs. MOLtte Woops Hare, Principal, 
Box 192, LANGHORNE, Pa. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL at VINELAND, N. J. 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not developed 
normally. 
Schools, shops, farms, research laboratory. 
$1200 for the first year, $900 thereafter. 
E. R. Jounstoneg, Director. C. EMerson Nasa, Supertatendent 
Box 400, VINELAND, N. 








THE UNUSUAL CHILD 


(Not mentally defective.) 

Speech Defects and Inhibitions. 

Lack of Codrdination. 

Established 1907. 

Write for Appointment or Information. 
Tue NEIDLINGER SCHOOL, 


98 Prospect Street, East OranGe, N. J. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


A special school for boys who are not keeping up with their classes. 
Individualized schedule of work and study adjusted to their indi- 
vidual needs We admit boys as young as five, and are often able to 
return them to their normal grades. 41 miles from New York, in the 
beautiful hills of Westchester County 

Rupoupu S. Friep, Principal, Box S, KaTonan, N. Y. 


| THE TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL 
A Home School for Nervous and Backward Children. 
The Best in the West. 
Indorsed by Educators and Physicians. 
Grate Licen: 
. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M.D., 
2833 Forest Avenue, Kansas City, Mo 





THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For treatment and instruction of physically defective and backward 
children Expert care and training. Special attention given to 
Cerebral Hemorrhage, paralysis, speech disorders and birth injury 
victims. Also backward Deaf childgn. 

CLAUDIA MINOR REDD, 

LANSDOWNE, Pa 





STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. 
Individual instruction. Experienced teachers. 
Happy home life. Healthful location. 
Out-door and water sports. 30 acre estate. 
Atice M. Myers, Principal, 


Haze. G. CULLINGFoRD, Asst Principal, HA.tFax, Mass. 





BANCROFT SCHOOL FOR RETARDED 
CHILDREN 
Modern equipment. Resident Nurse and Physician. 
Home Environment. Individual Instruction. 
Summer camp in Maine. Established 1883. Catalogue. 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D. and Jenzia C. Coovey, Directors, 
Box 141, HADDONFIELD, N. J 





The Proper 
Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most important 
choice you have to make. If you have difficulty 
in making a selection from among the large num- 
ber of schools advertised in the front section of 
this issue, feel perfectly free to write us, stating 
the kind of school wanted, the locality preferred, 
the amount you desire to spend, and the age 
of the student for whom assistance is requested. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| 2W. 47th St., N.Y.C, 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


UNCLASSIFIED 





Mais aS 


Interior Decorating « : 


LEARN AT HOME 






$5,000 to $10,000 per year 
Take os high-salaried position, or start 
rofitable business yourself in full or 
Prominent New York dec- 
° pacide methods for 

cal method. No special ability neede 

NEW BOOK FREE 
rite posteardoe letter’ forittoday.Explains 


bet ortunities an 
shortcut method of 










fession, Get this book! 
National School of 
interi 





STAMMERING 


ammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most of them 
but stammers in the presence of others, it must be that in the 
sence of others he does something that interferes with Nature in 
eech process. If then we know what it is that interferes, 
merer be taught how to avoid that, it must be that he is 
rid of the thing that makes him stammer. That's the phi- 
v of our method of cure. Let us tell you about it. 
R STAMMERERS, Tyler. Texas 




















SCHOOI 





STUDY ART 

Booth, Frank Schoonover, Gayle Hoskins, 

Phoenix, and other noted artists 
Illustration, Design. Send for Bulletin H. 

THE PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE, INC. 
350 Madison Ave., New York 


at home or in our New York Studio under Peale 


Commercial a 


Chort Story Writing: 


A practical forty- 


course in the writin 
marketing of the S 
Story, taught by Dr. J. Berg *F 
Esenwein, famous criticand J 


teacher; Editor of The fy 
Writer’s Monthly. 
One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare time 
—hundreds are selling constante 
ly to the leading pub 
150 page catalog free. Please address ‘ 
: The Home Correspondence School 
a. 75 stab. 1897 Springfield, Mass, 


YOUR 


MEMORIS MUSIC 


If you can play from the music write for FREE BOOK, THE 
MASTER-METHOD OF MEMORY-PLAYING (post free) and 
learn how YOU can play from memory with ease and certainty 
No knowledge of Harmony required Send p.c. to-day stating 
whether you play the Piano, Violin, ‘Cello or Organ, and if a beginner, 
intermediate or advanced player to: R. FOORT, F.R.C.O., 19M, 
Beacon House, Hemstal Road, London, N.W.6, England. 
(The distance makes no differ rence ) 

Lincoln did it! Also thousands of other 

great js “> posigane and business 

e a lawyer or 


redo business man through ho 
led by the successful practicing 
today for 


aT fevers o of aan tool ity. Write 
Rewertcan Corr » School of Law, 3601 
HOME Michican Ave., Dept. i418. Chicago 


WEIN 


























If you are in doubt 


as to where you will send your boy or 
girl or have difficulty in selecting just the 
sort of school or summer camp you are seck- 
ing from among those advertised in this 
issue, the School Information Bureau will 
be glad to offer suggestions. When mak- 
ing inquiry of this Bureau please use coupon 
below and state kind of school or camp de- 
sired, for boy or girl, location preferred, etc. 
SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 


Use this Coupon ag 
\ 








Name 


Address 
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SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
49 East 33rd Street, NEW YORK. 


I am desirous of obtaining information 
in reference to 
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A Fine Balance of Periodical 





1 Year $4.00 


HARPERS 
Magazine 


Tue people who actually enjoy thinking 
have claimed the new Harpers MaGAZINE 
as their own. They depend upon its fearless 
youthful energy, its distinguished taste, 
its authoritative material, and its audacious 
variety not only to keep them informed, 
but to sharpen their own intellectual tools 
as W ell 

In November, Wilbur Daniel Sreele’s 
new novel, ‘‘Meat,’’ begins. In this story 
of a normal, happy family and the sinister 
force that all but destroyed it, Mr. Steele 
surpasses his own impressive record. 


Reading—and you save $2.00 


= 


wm 


1 Year $4.00 


+ The FORUM 


| America’s only magazine of controversy is 

fearlessly open to every shade of honest 
| opinion — it believes that it takes both 
| sides to tell the truth. 


Short, stimulating articles on politics, 
foreign affairs, religious questions, race 
problems, and scientific discoveries, lend 
the flavor of wisdom. Humorous verse and 
essays, travel sketches, ‘best seller’’ novels, 
| short stories, etchings and woodcuts in 
color add the spice of wit and variety. 


Tue Forum has no axe to grind, no preju- 
| dices to peddle. Above all, it is intelligent, 


1 but not ‘‘highbrow!”’ 





You Save Two Dollars by Clipping This NOW! 


Harpers MaGazine, 49 East 33 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send Harpers MaGazine and Tue Forum to the address below. I am enclosing 
$6.00 for special rate. (If you wish, you may have the magazines sent to different addresses). 


Name 


Address... 
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“PT“HERE must be thousands of busy men who, like me, 

find Popular Science Monthly a great gold mine of 
interesting and useful information. This magazine is invalu- 
able to me. It keeps me alive to the progress in aviation, 
radio and all other important inventions and discoveries 
of Science,” says K. M. B. of Kansas City. 


To-Day You Must Be Up-to-Date 


EVERY issue of this magazine contains vital news of great developments in 
Aviation, Radio, Medicine, and all other fields of Science — made graphic and 
seful to you by pictures and brief descriptions. “Keeps me in touch with the 
world in language I can understand” . . . “Has helped me tremendously in my 
work”... “Used in college as a Reference Book” . . . These are brief exam- 
ples of letters from thousands of readers. 


Judge for YOURSELF what this magazine is worth, what 
ideas it brings for new comforts for your home, new econo- 
mies for your business, new opportunities to make money. 


A Special Offer to You—Ask your newsdealer for the November issue, 


e 25 cents, or, if you prefer, accept our special offer of a five months sub- 
scription for $1.00. You will enjoy it—fill out and send in the coupon today. 


Popular Science 


MONTHLY 
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7 Table of Cantents in the World of Science and Uavextion , 
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Do You Know the Answer? 


Is flying really safe? 

How was Sacco’s pistol identified? 

How are ships built to prevent seasickness? 

May chemistry yet produce life? 

How bees communicate with each other? 

Who built the overseas planes? 

Why your mind works best when you are 
tired? 

How steel is being used for paving? 

How an “electric plow” is being used to 
destroy both weeds and insects? 

Why flyers can't land in a fog? 

How airplane height records are measured? 

How to stop the hum in your radio set? 

What a power amplifier will do for your 
radio? 

How the leading cities are solving the traffic 
problem? 

How your car is tested 138 different ways 
before it is delivered to you? 


You will find the answers to all 
of these questions in Popular 
Science Monthly for November. 





POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I accept your offer. Send Popular Science 


Monthly for the next 5 months for the en- 
closed One Dollar. 


Name 





Address. 




















DISRAELI 


A human, fascinating novel by 
André Maurois, author of “Ariel” 





| pene no biographical novel in 
recent years has been so loved as 
Maurois’ “Ariel.” . . . Now into the 
robust prejudices of a similar alien cen- 
tury, into the cynicisms and reapings of 
the life of Disraeli, Maurois dips an 
understanding pen. 

It isa document of a disturbing genius. 
Of Disraeli, dominated by curious gifts, 
and belonging to a race despised... . 
Sensing that life would be intolerable if 
he could not become definitely greatest 
among men... . Beaten twice by the 
world while his publisher still called him 
a “twenty-year-old whippersnapper.”’ . . 
Saddled with seven thousand pounds of 
debt. . Impetuously determined to 
take life by short-cut, by storm— but 
how? . . . A novel for financiers and 
statesmen, as for romanticists. 

The first instalment of Disraeli in the 
October Forum has been acclaimed by 
lovers of biographical literature. Here in 
these first chapters are revealed the boy's 
school bravados and theatricalisms — the 
hissings— his cynicisms before women— 
his intoxicating pe while still 



























Throw eh ceryroom ine nt andere al ey smelling the fagot. . . . There are still 
his slippers, carrying piles of dictionaries. A strange = 
ee Ce ee Os ie condoned Vepl foetus copies of this number on hand, enter your 


subscription now, before it is too late. 


EDITED BY HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
441 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Hi II-27 
The FORUM, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York . 
§ cheque for one dollar for a six months’ subscription to The FORUM, to include the 


( money order 
novel “Disraeli” 


| e nclose 


Nami 


ADDRESS... 
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Two Million 
eAmerican Homes -Are Ghildless 


Ancient civilizations laid a curse upon the barren woman. Now comes a 
physician who startles us by saying that the male is at fault in half the 
cases of sterility. Dr. Samuel Raynor Meaker further asserts that one of 
every ten marriages in America today is sterile. Read his illuminating 
article in HYGEIA for November. It is typical of the outstanding features 
that appear regularly in the health magazine of the American Medical 
Association. 


The The Greek 
Unloved (hild That ‘Doctors Speak 


“We spend millions and millions of dollars If your physician has told you that you are 
combating crime, prostitution, the divorce suffering from adiposa dolorosa, if you’ve 
evil — all of which are the inevitable result tied to decipher a prescription containing 
glycyrrbiza, if you believe that medical 
terms were coined for the sole purpose of 
; ? mystifying and impressing us laymen, read 
with Alfred Adler of Vienna, who discusses “The Greek That Doctors Speak,” — 

the problem of the unwanted child... in most informative article on the wherefore of 


the same issue of HYGEIA. the doctor’s language. 


of a bad preparation for life,” says Walter 
Beran Wolfe, noted psychologist associated 













As if these major articles weren’t enough for one 
issue, there will be Break rast Foop Facrs, CANCER 
AND New Growrtus, Ir May Be Your TEETH, and 
others. Then there are the answers to health ques- 
tions, editorials, book reviews, a children’s story, 
photographs and sketches. 


Here is a thought: Each issue of HYGEIA contains 
just as many excellent features. Why not read it every 
month for your health? Here is a special offer — 


6 Months for $7.00! 


HYGEIA regularly sells for $3.00, but bo coupon will bring 
it to you at this introductory rate. 


American Mepicat AssociaTION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Gentlemen 
Please send me a 6 months’ s ~~ on to 


3 HYGEIA for the dollar I am enclosin 
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$3.00 a year —2 years, $5.00 — foreign, $3.50 
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“They knew what they wanted” 


IN 1923, 3037 persons wanted a fearless, honest yet entertaining review 
about life in America and nowhere else. There existed no such maga- 
zine. THE AMERICAN MERCURY was founded, these 3037 per- 

sons subscribed to it months before the first issue came from the 
presses, and it continues to give most of them consolation. They 
knew what they wanted, and they got it! 


IN 1927, nearly thirty times as many persons (90,000) want 

a clear-minded review that surveys American life in a 
trenchant, accurate and brilliant fashion. They know 
what they want, and knowing THE AMERICAN 
MERCURY they get it without doubt or hesitation. 


EVERY DAY more people are beginning to know what 

they want and where they can find it. More people 
every day begin to hear of, see, and ad, gn 

finally become positive enthusiasts of 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


IT’S EASY to get what you want. In this 
case clip the coupon below, send in 
your five dollar check and for twelve 

months you can get what you want 
. entertainment that is a com- 
pliment to the intelligence. 


| 

| THE AMERICAN MERCURY, 730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
| Please send THE AMERICAN MERCURY for one year. 

l © I enclose $5.00. 

l Please send THE AMERICAN MERCURY and HARPER’S for 
one year. 

0 Ienclose $6.80. 

| 

| 

| 
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A PAPER WITH ONE SUBSCRIBER and that one—YOU! 


N MANHATTAN was a rich 

man who had a_ newspaper 
written and printed every week 
for his private consumption. 

The paper was so constructed 
that it gave him in one hour a 

mplete survey of the world’s 
news. 

If you were to publish a paper 
r your personal use and enjoy- 
nent, a paper to tell you precisely 

t has happened in the world, 

0 give you more information on 
the news of the day in quicker 
time than any other publication, 
we believe that paper would closely 
resemble TIME. 

TIME is not written for the 
masses, does not deal in millions 
of circulation. TIME is written as 


f 


a very personal document for the 
active man and woman of high 
intelligence and quick appercep- 
tions. 


From every news-source in the 
world, TIME collects all available 
information on every important 
event. Verifies it. Compresses it 
into brief, vivid paragraphs. 


Twelve Sparkling Issues 
for only $1.00 


Pin a dollar bill to the coupon 
below for twelve world pictures— 
painted with the wisdom that is 
TIME’s own. You save about 
half what the next twelve issues 
of TIME would cost on the news 
stand. 


Sign, tear off, and mail the 


coupon now. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


TIME, Incorporated, 

25 West gs Street, 

New York, N 

Gentlemen: 
want to keep 

my world picture strictly 

up - to-date. Will you 

please help me do it with TIME for the 

next twelve (12) weeks? I enclose $1.00 
( ) Check here if you 

prefer to be billed 


Name 
Street 


City State.... H 


“I know no other equally adeqt ate and | eeealiy 
brief survey of the weekly news 
—Newton D. Baker. 
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DR. DANIEL A. POLING 


New Editor-in-Chief 
Tue Curist1an Heratp 


44s 


HRISTIAN HERALD, 

issued weekly since 1878 
— just entering its fiftieth 
year of service — is BIG, not 
in number of pages, but in 
human interest and charac- 
ter-building influence. It is 
big, not in sensational show- 
iness, but in helpfulness — 
helpful in solving the every- 
day problems of life, 
helpful in bridging 
the gap of misunder- 
standing between 
parents and children 
in these modern 
changing times. It is 
big, not in pounds of 
paper and ink used, 
but in broadening 
and enriching life. 
Big, not in volume 
of advertising, but 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT SLIP — SAVE $1.50 


| Enclosed is $2.50 for which please send me CHRISTIAN HERALD every week for TWO YEARS | 
rT 


»4 issues) 


Name 


O 


45 Fourth Avenue ’ 


in the quality and standing 
of those who offer their 
wares through its columns. 
Curist1an Heratp is loved 
by home folks in nearly a 
quarter of a million homes. 


re Toe) 


HRISTIAN HERALD is for- 

tunate in having the two 
really outstanding personalities 
in religious broadcasting — 
Daniel A. Poling and S. Parkes 
Cadman — on its staff. Dr. Poling 
is leader of the Sunday Afternoon 
Young People’s Radio Confer- 
ence, pastor of famous Marble 
Collegiate Reformed Church in 
New York and President of the 
International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. He has a message 
that commands attention every- 
where. Dr. Cadman is famed for 
his question and answer service 
broadcast each Sunday afternoon 
from the Bedford Y. M. C. A. 
Both addresses are heard 
throughout the country over 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s chain of stations. Both 
write every week for CurisTIAN 
HERALD. 


2m 
R. LEWIS GASTON 
LEARY, noted minister and 


broadcaster, is writing a great 
series on ‘“The Story of Religious 


Christian 
Herald 


Bible House 


Canada; Foreign, $3.00.) 


Address 


ALSO PLEASE SEND ME PARTICULARS OF EITHER OR BOTH OF THE FOLLOWING PLANS 
| Church Fund-Raising plan. 


New York City 


(Issued every week, $2.00 a year in United States; $2.50 in 


© How to earn a free tour to the Holy Land. 


Broadcasting."’ If you miss these 
stories, you ll miss a live chap- 
ter of history in the making. 


am 
T= Presidential campaign is 


getting under way and recep- 
tive, prospective and favorite- 
son candidates are popping up all 
around us. Curistran Heratp 
plans to help its readers keep 
abreast of the times through a 
series on ‘‘Presidential Candi- 
dates — Measured by Christian 
Citizenship Standards."’ 


2m 


HAT is the status of re- 
ligion in the big cities? 
George T. Wood, noted student 
of people and cities, is writing a 
series on this subject covering 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Philadelphia and 
other leading cities. 
2m 
PACE won't permit of a de- 
tailed list of the many good 
things planned for Cxrist1an 
Heratp during the coming year. 
The editorial page is edited by 
Daniel A. Poling, Charles M. 
Sheldon, Ernest H. Cherrington, 
and George H. Sandison. It’s 
worth the price of a year’s sub- 
scription alone. Other features 
you ll like include: Pictures of 
biblical and modern times, four 
book-length novels each year; 
weekly short story; 
page digest of world 
news; Religious Notes 
here and abroad; letters 
from our readers; arti- 
cles with question and 
answer service on voca- 
tional guidance, home 
health, Church Build- 
ing, Home and Church 
entertaining, etc. 


“IT FILLS A 
NEED IN 
EVERY LIFE” 


(H-11) 


I understand this is a special offer good only to Nov. 30, 1927. 


1 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


‘Read THe GRANDMOTHERS, the new Harper Prize Nove 





NEW HARPER BOOKS 








YY 


ba PUBLISHERS SINCE 1817 





THE PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 


\ Vie believe that this dramatic 


story by a new author, with its extraor- 
dinarily vivid characters, will be remem- 
bered as one of the most entertaining novels 
of the year. We recommend it enthu- 
siastically. 


Lady, What of Life? 


by LESLEY STORM 

Sheng striking first novel, by a young English writer, is 

the story of three sisters, thrown by the death of their 
notorious mother upon the hands of their uncle. The 
sisters all have much of their mother’s lawlessness — but 
of the three, Elinor is smug and conventional; Olive, mali- 
cious and hard; Virginia, tempestuous, gallant and very 
lovable. The story of her devotion to Alan Ridgeway 
— whom Olive marries by a trick —is both dramatic and 
touching. Lovely, wilful, lawless, audacious — the three 
girls are so deftly presented that the reader adds to his gal- 
lery of fascinating women three bizarre and piquant types; 
while the uncle, who tells the story, appears as one of the 
amiable philosophers of fiction. England has taken the 
passionate, headlong Virginia to its heart, and Lady, What 
of Life? is enjoying a success there that bids fair to equal 
that of “The Constant Nymph.” 

Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 
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Avarice House 
by JULIAN GREEN 


Translated from the French by 
Marsuatt A. Best 


HE first novel ever written in French by an American, ‘‘Avarice House’’ is receiving 

greater acclaim in France than any other recent novel. Ernest Boyd compares this story 
of three women and their bitter struggle to possess the old family home with ‘Wuthering 
Heights,’’ and French writers have hailed Green as a new Balzac. 

Robert de Saint Jean, the French critic, makes this very remarkable statement: ‘‘Julian 
Green is going to be one of the greatest living French writers. His novels in less than a year 
have made of him the foremost French novelist of the younger generation.” 

Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.50 
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Eden for One 


by Joun GUNTHER 
Author of **The Red Pavilion’’ 

HIS observant, delicious, satiric tale has 

to do with the imaginary—and yet not 
altogether imaginary—adventures of one 
Peter Lancelot who by the contrivance of 
Mr. Dominey has his wish and sees what is 
beyond the hills. Not wholly sardonic, this 
new book by John Gunther is more than 
amusing 


Cloth Back, Paper Sides, Post 8v0. $2.00 


GIDEON 


by Inez Haynes Inw1n 

HE story of a boy who had to choose 

between two mothers—Bella, his beau- 
tiful, spoiled, reckless mother, the divorced 
wife of Gideon Hallam, and Laurel, Hallam’s 
second wife. Inez Haynes Irwin has written 
with sympathy and insight this novel of 
Gideon—son of divorce. 

Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 


RED DAMASK 


by Emante Sacus 
Author of ‘Talk’ 
** A SUCCESSION of racial 
portraits, each as sharp 
and individual as a Holbein 
portrait."’ — HENRY LONGAN 
stuarT, N. Y. Times. 
Cloth, Po 8vo. $2.00 














Giants in the Earth 
by O. E. ROtvaac 


““PTHE fullest, finest, and most powerful 
novel that has been written about 
pioneer life in America."’-—The Nation 
‘*A new American writer who will hold 
his place in the first class of world writers 
has appeared. Giants in the Earth is a strong, 
fine, beautiful, piece of work.’’-—w1Li1aM 
ALLEN WHITE. 


Cloth 8vo. $2.50 


FROM MAN TO MAN 


by Ortve ScHREINER 
Author of *’The Story of an African Farm" 
MOVING and outspoken novel of two 
sisters and their divergent lives, with 
the same South African background that 
made Olive Schreiner’s earlier novel so 
remarkable. ‘Olive Schreiner takes her place 
in the line of true artists.""—HUGH WALPOLE, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.50 


CHICKENS COME HOME 
TO ROOST : 


by Dorotny WaLtwortH CaRMAN 
Author of °° Fasth of Our Fathers,” and “The Pride of the Town” 
= entertaining story of 

Ira Clutton, the meanest 
man in town, whose bargains 
— blackmail and all — come 
home to roost. 
Cloth, Pos 8vo. $2.00 
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A Great American 


THE ROUGH RIDERS 


by HERMANN HAGEDORN 
Author of “The Boy's Life of Roosevelt’ 
ASLENIED novel, filled with action, humor and adventure of the Rough Riders in Cuba, and of the 
glittering strenuous personality who became the dominant figure in the Spanish-American war — 


Theodore Roosevelt. A fascinating romance by the man who is the recognized authority on Roosevelt. 
Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 


The Starvel Hollow Tragedy The Secret of Father Brown 


. 
by FrEEMAN Wits Crorts by Gitpert K. CHEsTERTON 
MURDER story in which Inspector French — NEW series of mysteries solved by the most 
with infinite patience — uncovers a crime of popular detective in English fiction since 
startling and extraordinary brutality. $2.00 Sherlock Holmes. $2.50 


The Astounding Crime on Torrington Road 


by Witt1aM GILLETTE 


A THRILLING mystery novel that surpasses in its originality of plot. By the celebrated creator of the 
Sherlock Holmes of the stage. The year’s most popular mystery story. $2.00 


THE MATING CALL WE LIVE BUT ONCE 


by Rex Beacu by Rupert HuGues 
Primitive love in a modern setting. $2.00 A stirring novel of resistless love. $2.00 


THE LUCK OF THE LAIRD 


by ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 
Author of ‘‘Treasure,”’ ‘Black Gold,’* ‘‘Gray Dawn,"’ *‘My Friend the Dog" 


HE adventures of a young American who sets out on a strange quest — the dis- 
covery of a wonder collie owned by the Laird MacBeth in the Scottish hills. In a 
remote corner of the Highlands, the Laird holds his ancient castle defended by his 
great collie which he will never permit to leave his side. From the moment of the 
American's arrival things begin to happen with breathless rapidity. The best novel 
Mr. Terhune has written. 
Cloth, Pos 8vo. $2.00 
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Read THe GRANDMOTHERS, the mew Harper Prize Nover 








THE LORDLY ONES 


by B. H. LEHMAN 


Author of ‘Wild Marriage’ 


HE vivid, slightly cynical story of a college president, his growing 

dissatisfaction with academic methods and his dramatic struggle 

for intellectual independence and for love. A penetrating study of 

the effect of university and family life on a brilliant, rebellious man, 
Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 





Marriage of Harlequin Gray Sheep 


by PaMELA FRANKAU by Dittwyn ParrisH 
' Author of “Smith Everlasting” 


A very modern marriage of discovery in the A father who lacks the courage to be a black 
heartless, care-free London of today. $2.00 sheep — a son who does not. $2.00 


IMPATIENT GRISELDA 


by Dorotuy ScARBOROUGH 


A daring novel about a modern Lilith, a child and — another woman. *‘A fine, clean-cut 
novel — engrossing from the first page to the last.’ — Martha Ostenso $2.00 


The Spreading Dawn Simple Stories 


by Basi Kine by AncHIBALD MarsHALL 
Six stories of the borderland between life Hilarious and thoroughly absurd narratives. 
and death. Excellent tales of the super-  ‘‘Simple Stories’’ is the perfect title, for they 


natural that will prove an exciting experi- are, indeed, simply incredible, simply de- 
ence to Mr. King's thousands of readers. lightful, and simply immense. Illustrated 
$2.00 $2.00 


TARBOE: The Story of a Gambler 


by Sin GitBert PARKER 


Parker with his rare skill as a novelist has written a book of a new sort — a story of adven- 
ture that is really a biography. A fascinating account of a gentleman blackguard $2.00 


Basquerie 
by ELeaNor MERCEIN 
(Mrs. Ketty) 
A romantic story of a so- 
phisticated American girl 
and Esteban, son of old 


Spain. $2.50 


FANCY LADY by Homer Croy 


How Zella Boone lost her faith — and what happened to her when she did. An exciting 
dramatization of the unceasing struggle between belief and unbelief. $2.00 


ee , 
King’s Champion 
by Van Tasset SuTPHEN 
Humorous, adventurous 
romance of a young Ameri- 


can who goes to England to 
claim his inheritance. $2.00 
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Read THE GRANDMOTHERS, the new HARPER Prize Nove. 








A Novel of the Sea and the Jungle 


Gallions Reach 


by 
H. M. TOMLINSON 








LITERARY event. Gallions Reach is a novel of London, of ships and the 


glamorous east.’’—wiLL1AM MC FEE, The World. ‘‘The storm, and the wreck 
of The Altair is an experience which no one who endures will ever forget.” : 
J. MIDDLETON MuRRY. ' As fine as anything done within the present century.’’— 
ARNOLD BENNETT. Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.50 


“THE FORESHORE OF ENGLAND,”’ a new non-fiction book by Tomlinson. 


A study of the British merchant marine with the lure and stir of life along the 
water fronts. Cloth, Post 8vo. $3.00 








THE HARPER PRIZE NOVEL 


Critics all over the country have acclaimed Glenway 
Wescott as the author of the book which, to quote Zona 
Gale, ‘‘1s an accomplishment for Amertcan letters.” 


The GRANDMOTHERS 


by GLENWAY WESCOTT 
Author of ‘*The Apple of the Eye’’ 


Fini him very high in the small company of 
our major American novelists.’’ — Chicago 
Evening Post. 

‘It is a pioneer saga: modern style. Mr. Wescott 
has proved what one suspected, that he is the most 
important event in American fiction since Dreiser.’’ 
—ERNEST BOYD, The New Yorker. “‘It is among the 
most beautiful books I have read and the truest— 
true not only of Wescott’s grandmothers and uncles 
and aunts, but of all the people who made the Middle- 
West.’’— outs BROMFIELD. ‘One of the most vital and important of our 
younger novelists.’’"—N. Y. Evening Post.*' His name will be known to thou- 
sands. The Grandmothers is by far the best-written book of the three Harper 
Prize Novels.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.50 
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MY LIFE IN ADVERTISING 


by CLAUDE C. Hopxins, Formerly President Lord & Thomas, Chicago 


i hewn intimate, personal 
record of the man who 
put over Palm Olive Soap, 
Quaker Puffed Rice, Pepso- 


dent Tooth Paste, and many 


and describes the remarkable 
and novel methods em- 
ployed by the author to 
change a nation’s buying 
habits. Stimulating and in- 


other nationally-known spiring autobiography of 
one of the great figures in 
advertising. 


Cloth,8vo. Probable Price,$3.00 


THE BROADWAY TRAVELERS 
Memoits of an 


Eighteenth-Century Footman 


The Life and Travels of John Macdonald in Europe, 
Asia and Africa (1745-1779) 
Edited with an Introduftion and Notes, by Joun 
BeresrorD, Editor of ‘The Diary of a Country Parson’ 
HE adventures and indiscretions of a footman 
who was a Don Juan of genius. 
Cloth, Regular 8vo. $5.00 


THE UNKNOWN BARNUM 


by Harvey Root 


NEW side of the man who was a big business man and politician as well 
as a great showman and advertiser. A far more human, vital and versatile 
figure than the man heretofore known appears in these pages; and no one can 
read this book without catching something of the spirit of varied enterprise, 
enthusiasm and power of this venturesome and forceful personality. 
Cloth, Royal 8vo. Illustrated, $4.00 


products. The book tells the 
romance of American adver- 





tising in its formative years 


PAGES FROM MY 
LIFE 


by Fropor IvaNovitcH CHALIAPINE 





‘TH life story of Chaliapine as he himself tells 
it. A vivid account of the famous barytone’s 
turbulent background and career that will prove 
enthralling to all lovers of colorful and unusual 
adventure and episode 


$5 00 





GOLDEN HIND SERIES 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


by E. F. Benson 


GOLDEN HIND SERIES 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


by E. Keste CuaTTerTon 
DELIGHT to all who love a fine story. 
Lively and picturesque.’" — London Spec- 
$4.00 tafor. $4.00 


WHY ROME FELL 


ANEW and unusual discussion of the important part played by Christianity in the fall of Rome. 
Cloth, Regular 8vo. Maps, $3.50 


TIMBUCTOO by Letanp Hatt 


OR many months Mr. Hali lived in this obscure African city, set on the very edge of the Sahara; 

made friends with the Arabs and Berbers and blacks; and came to know a a erstand them for 
what they were. That is why this story of strange peoples and an antique land is a classic of life in un- 
familiar and distant places 


‘ 


*PTHE career of the most romantic seaman of all 


by Epwarp Lucas Waite 
Author of ‘El Supremo,"’ etc. 


Cloth, Regular 8vo. Illustrated, $4.00 
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At last available for the public 
These Two Great Hestories 


The American Adventure 


by Davip SavitLteE Muzzey 


Professor of History at Columbia University, Author of ‘‘ Readings in American 


History,’’ ‘‘Life of Thomas Jefferson,’ 


ERE at last is an 

American history 
for the general reader 
which is short, accurate 
and unprejudiced, and 
fascinating reading. 
Here are the salient 
facts gathered and se- 
lected by an outstand- 
ing authority and set 
forth to tell their own 
absorbing story of the 
progress of the Ameri- 
can Adventure in de- 
mocracy. Now you can 
easily know of your 
country’s past, under- 
stand its present, and 


realize anew the struggles which have made 2 Volumes, 
this country a land of freedom and progress. 








1600 
15 Maps. 


THE HUMAN 
ADVENTURE 


by James Henry Breastep 
and JaMEs Harvey Rosinson 


Pages. 


” etc. 


This two-volume work 
is unique in many re- 
spects. Not only is the 
author singularly quali- 
fied to undertake this 
study, but the volumes 
themselves are among 
the most up-to-date, 
interesting and best bal- 
anced of recent histories. 
They are a splendid ex- 
ample of the ‘‘new his- 
tory’’ which aims to 
reconstruct a living pic- 
ture of the past and not 
be merely a chronicle of 
dates, laws, battles, trea- 
ties, and names. 

Fully Ulustrated, 
Boxed, $10.00 





‘‘POHE most useful and brief survey of world history available.’ — The Nation. ‘‘The 

two volumes give a better idea of man's greatest adventure — the creation of 
civilization — in its true perspective, than any sketch of universal history that has yet 
been written.’’ — London Sunday Times. ‘An excellent survey of civilization from its 
beginnings up to modern times, the skill of a master in the lore of antiquity being shown 
in the one volume and a philosophic outlook upon the whole course of human develop- 
ment just as conspicuously displayed in the other."’ — Boston Transcript. ‘‘ All that history 
should be: a faithful chronicle of facts interestingly put and elaborately illustrated.’* — 
N. Y. Evening Poi. 

2 Volumes, Over 500 Illustrations, 1400 Pages. Boxed, $10.00 
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Essays 
for the 
Contemplative 
and 
Appreciative 


HARPER 
ESSAYS 
I dited u ith an 
Introduction by 
Henry SEIDEL 
CANBY 





A collection of the essays of many 
ta ss CONteMporary writers 
chosen from the rich variety ava 
able in the files of Harper's Mags 
gms, compiled with conscious 
reference tO the swing of Of 1 


prejudice, and the sources of emo 


tion throughout the great trans 


tional period of the past twenty 
hve we thirty years The book 
contains the work of such varied 


and eminent essayists as Arnold 


Bennett, Mark Twain, William 
Beebe, Simeon Strunsky, Hilaire 
Belloc, John Franklin Genung 


Dorothy Canfield, Margaret De- 
land and Johan Galsworthy 
Cloth, Pot 8v0. $3.00 


WHAT'S 
AHEAD 
AND MEANWHILE 

by 
Epwarp S. 


Delightful 


education, flappers, child 


MartTIN 


essays on religion, 
ren, pro- 
hibition and international affairs 
by che well-known writer of “The 
Editor's Easy Chair.” $2.50 


Pleasures of 


Life Series 


PLAYGOING 
‘. 
JAMEs desis 


A delightful discussion of the 
great dramatic classics and of the 


actors and actresses who have 


been associated with them — 
Keane, Devrient, Rachel, Bern- 
hardt, Irving, and others. The 





author is a well-known English 

dramatic critic. 

Cloth Back, Paper Sides. Boxed. Nar- 
row Pei 8ve. $2.00 
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A Courageous ‘Book 


THE RIGHT TO 
BE HAPPY 


by Mrs. BertRaNp RussELL 


HE barriers that conventional morality, 


religion, superstition, laws and social 
customs place to happiness — and how to tear 
them down. *‘Mrs. Russell writes with the 


courage, faith and clarity of a Utopian who is 
not so young as to be silly and not so old as to 
_ r N. Y. World 
HARRY SALPETER, N. Y. Worl 
$3.00 


CITIES 
and MEN 


by Lupwiac 


be tired."’ 





Author of 


FTER a brilliant introduction on Culture 
and Barbarism, Lewisohn analyzes and 
appraises such striking literary figures as 
Santayana, Flaubert, 


Hazlett, Saintsbury, 


“Roman Summer,” 


LEWISOHN 


“Upstream,"’ etc 


Heine, George Brandes, and many others. 
Cloth, Pos 8vo. $2.50 


CAROLING 
DUSK — An 
Anthology of 
Negro Poetry 
Edited by 
CounTEE CULLEN 


IVID, humorous, 


selections from the work of such 
Weldon Johnson, 


James 


naive 














and mordant 
tS as 
Claude McKay, 


Langston Hughes and many others. 
44 Cloth, Paper Sides, Crown 8vo0. $3.50 


THE MAN WHO SAW 
THROUGH HEAVEN 


by Witsur Dante STEELE 


WELVE stories, including two O. Henry 
Prize Stories, by the finest master of the 


y short story in America. 


HARPER 


~” BROTHERS 


$2.50 y 








First 
Editions 
SPECIAL NOTIC!} 
TO COLLECTORS 


The limited edition 
of ‘Copper Sun’’ by 
Countee Cullen is 
exhausted 

Not since the critics discove 
Conrad has there been such en- 
thusiasm in the literary world for 
ao author as there is for H. M 
TOMLINSON. The acclaim } 
has received from the litera 
great on both sides of the Atlanc 
has stimulated collectors of T 
linson items. Only a few copie 
the limited autographed editio 
his novel **Ga//sons Reach’ remai 
Limited Autographed Edstion, 35 
copies, of which 250 were offered for 
sale, uncut, $10.00. Pot 8vo 
ma slip case 


The limited edition of 

‘The Grandmothers’ 

by Glenway Wescott 
is exhausted 


H. L. Mencken says of Ernest 
Boyd, “No man ever performed 
the necessary brutalities of the 
critic's office with a more amiable 
and engaging air."" A growing 
interest in first editions of Boyd's 
work has been brought to our 
notice by two or three far-sighted 
collectors and we pass the tip oa 
ro you.— “Literary Blasphemies* 
H% Cloth, Paper Sides, Reg. 800. $2.50 


To insure your receiving these 
editions your order should be sent 
to HARPER'S FIRST EDITION 
SERVICE, with the name of your 
bookseller. Your bookseller (or if 
you have none, Harper & Broth- 
ers) will send you the books with 
a bill for the regular list price. 
(There is no extra charge for this 
first edition service.) 


Only books published by 
Harper & Brothers can be 
supplied 


HARPERS 
First Edition 
SERVICE 


49 East 33d Street 
NEW YORE 


. PUBLISHERS 
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Accounting 

Actuarial Mathematics 
Agriculture 

Algebra 

American Government 
American Histor 
American Literature 


French 
Italian 
Spanish 

Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 
Greek New Testament 

Bookkeeping 

Bc xy Scouting 





Bi ssiness Administration 
Business English 

I usiness Law 

Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Statistics 
Calculus 

Child Psychology 
Children’s Literature 


These courses have 





Columbia 


offers courses for home study 
in the following subjects:— 


Christianity, History of 


sics 
unity Organization 
sition 

Dramatic 

Elementary Englis! 

} 


ane 
English, 


ndamentals of 








ian 
tin Prose 
Lyric Poetry 
opani h 
Contemporary Novel 
Cost Accounting 
Current Literature 
Drafting 
Drama 
Dramatic 
French 
Italian 
Modern 
Drawing and Painting 
I conomics 
Economic Geography 
Economic History of the 
United States 
English 





Composition 


Englis 
Europear 
Finance 
Fire Insu 


niversity 


n Literature 


1 History 


Tance 


Foreign Exchange and 
Finance 


French 
Geometr 
German 


Governm 


Christi 


Europear 


y 


ent 





an Church 
an 


Insurance 


Italian 
Juvenile 


Story Writing 


Labor Problems 


Latin 
Literatur 


e 


American 
Biblical 


Classica 


| 


Comparative 
Current 





<ST > 


been prepared and 


adapted by Columbia instructors to meet the 
special requirements of mail instruction. Every 
student conducts his work under the personal 
direction of a member of the University teach- 
ing staff. While each course is planned to cover 
all basic material essential to a full under- 


standing of the subject there is sufficient 
elasticity to adapt it to the individual 


needs of each student. 


Columbia University, 


1 am interested in the 


Name 


following subject: 








Street and Number 


Literature — Continued 

Englis sh 

French 

Greek 

Italian 

Juvenile 

Latin 

Spanish 
Magazine Articles 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Drawing 
Personnel Adm inistratio 
Philosop! 
emube Composition 
Poetry 
Politics 
Physics 
Psychology 
Public Speaking 
Religion 
Romance Languages 
Secretarial Studies 
Short Story 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Speech Composition 
Structural Drafting 
Typewriting 


Etc., ete. 


The University is prepared to send on re- 
quest, full information about the scope and 
conduct of these home study courses. Use the 
form below. If you care to write a letter briefly 
outlining your educational needs and interests 
it will enable the instructors to offer helpful 
suggestions. Mention the subjects which are 
of interest to you even if they are not 
listed above, because additions are con- 
stantly being made to the curriculum. 





University Extension —Home Study Department, 


New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses and their conduct. 
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Otherwise Known as 


The Thousand and One Nights 


— that strange and thrilling series of Orient 
that has stood for generations as the most 
revelation of the people and customs of the I 


Having Read These Stories 
Who (an Forget Them’ ? 


with their lion-hearted heroes who conqu 
handed a hundred foemen, only to be « 
tears by the absence of a madly loved 
faint in ecstasy at her return; with their silk 
beauties who turn from the murmuring of a 
verses to the devising of diabolic torture 
lovers; with their omnipresent Efreets a 
uncover a mine of jewels for a poor cobt 
carry a sleeping groom from his bridal char 
Cairo to an amazed awakening in Damascu 
their camel trains and flashing desert rider 
aleidoscopic bazaars and insistent calls t 
their sorcerers and enchanted princes, their S$ 
prodigal alike with gold pieces and the | in 
stake, their ingenious thieves and preposterou 
And their lovers! Where but in the East cou 
blossom so tenderly or distill so maddening a 
fume? It took the passion and imagination 
Arab to conjure up the horror of fire and 
poison and steel, treachery and black magic 
love could face to win the pearl of its desire 


CA Few of the 124 Tales 


The Porter and the Three Ladies of Baghdad 

Prince Kamar-ez-Zeman and the Princess Bu 
and What Came of the Efreet’s Beauty Cont 

How Hasan Captured the Bird-Maiden 

Alee of Cairo and the Haunted House 

Taj-el-Mulook, Who Won the Lady Dur 
Although She Was a Hater of Men 

The City of Bras Es-Sindibad of the S$ 

Hasan and the Damsel Sitt-el-Hosn: How 1 
Were Married by the Prank of an Efreet, St: 
Separated, and Reunited After Marvelous | 

Aboo-Mohammad the Lazy and the Enchanted A 

Jullanar, Princess of the Sea 

Kafoor, the Liar Abu-l-Hasan the 

The Fisherman and the River Apes 

The Romance of Uns-el-Wujood, Delight of t 
World, and the Maiden Rose-in-Bud 

Alee Sher and the Damsel Zumurrud: Their Strar 
Separation and Stranger Reunion 

The Story of the Magic Horse 

Azeez Who Was Beguiled by 
Artful Daughter of Deleeleh 

And Many More 


Onder on the Coupon 
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> GENUI NE Lane translation, complete, 
the translator's famous notes on Oriental 
now offered in one luxurious volume in- 
f the four big books of the ordinary edition 
arly a hundred years it has been universally 
i as the standard version of this gorgeou 
n ern tale Those who have rea 
r ¢ stories in ified form will be 





ed by the real stories (124 in all) which reveal 
den age of 
Memlook Sul- 


irvelous life of Bag hdad in the gol 
Caliphs and of Cairo under 

When you — ‘a ved sé me of the 
1 will understand why the familiar phré 


The pe Nights” is usec 





scOVE e Oriental 





AV — of Rare Beauty 





ind in s flexible Spanish Fabrikoid, maroon 
blac k parting or in full flexible Black Leathe 

s j signs on front and back- 

end papers; garnet and 

letely reset in large, readable 

a fro m new plates; Durham Bible 


strong é ‘a ypaque yet so thin that the 1,280 
1c bulk only 1% inches; 





of this volum 
marbled edg zes on the Fabrikoic 
n the leath r; triply reinf 








the Sultan by E Stevens 
ary slip-ca oy ced in heav 
er style fully maintains the Pickwick s 

ite books. See reproduction of the F 
ng (reduced) to the left 


Sent on cApproval 











Nia 


The Original Lane Translation 
Complete with Notes 


degree of romance and adventure 
\ tales have 
zreatest literary classics 


to give exceptional durability; fron- 
colors reproduc ng a pai 
Mf 


i the coupon to the right and this beautiful 
ime will be mailed postpaid on approval. You The Pickwick Publishers, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York 
either to —. the volume or to remit its Please send me, postpaid, on approval, Lane's Arabian Nights com | 
$6.00 for the Fabrikoid binding or $8.00 for ] roamed I prefer the Fabrikoid binding 0 at $6.00 — Full 
Leather — within five days of receipt. You will ding at $8.00. (Please check the binding you wish | 
judge of the extraordinary value this offer Within five days of receipt I will either remit the price or return the | 
nts volume 
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he book is not satisfactory.) i 
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These books sell through ordinary 
channels at more than twice the cost 
to Guild members. 


Comstock by Heywood Broun 


The Life of Anthony 
». “Ana 


ind Margaret Leech. nazing commentary on the 
g 


cultural development of the United States from the Civil 
War down to our own time.” Harry Hansen, in The 
New York W 


Mr. Fortune’s Maggot Sylvia Townsend Warner. 
Ther he 


rness, never 


Morley 


alth in Miss Warner's ink; gaiety, tonic 


lacking real 


wit, 


power.” —Christophe r 


Tristram by Edwin Arlington Robinson. And, in addi- 





n, Edwin Arlington Robi by Mark Van Doren. 

[ristram is a poem such as a poor reviewer dreams of 
finding once in a lifetime... Here is a book that your 
great grar Ichil ire n will know even if you negle« t it.” 
John Farrar, 


Trader Horn by Alired Aloysius Horn and Ethel- 


reda Lew ‘After no fewer than four excited perusals 


of ; astonishing narrative I am purposing to go back 
agar William McFee 

Tall Men by James Stuart Montgomery. “It is the 

method, or style of narration, that entitles “‘Tall Men” 


to a place in the ranks of literature.”—A, L., Boston 


Transcript, 8-6-27. 
Circus Parade by Jim Tully. “Jim Tully cost me a 
night's sleep by dropping around and leaving an auto- 
graphed copy of his new book ‘Circus Parade’. I finished 
scat eA. BM... 


Intyre, syndicated throughout the United States. 


The American Caravan, Edited by Van Wyck 
Brooks, Lewis Mumford, Alfred Kreymborg, and Paul 


it is an enthralling tale.” —O. O. Mc- 


Rosenfeld. A big 866 page survey of the current literary 
scene, containing original contributions from seventy 


modern American writers, including Eugene O'Neill, 


Renee REY 


If you wish, your subscription 
may begin with any of the 
books described below... 


BOOKS THE 
GUILD HAS 
DELIVERED 


at Half the Bookstore Price 


Wi 


Witter Bynner, Babette Deutsch, John Dos Pa 

Paul Green, Ernest Hemingway, Elizabeth M x 
Roberts, Louis Untermeyer, etc. Short S: ' 
Poems, Essays, Plays, Humor, Philosophy, History, 


Romance—a bit for every mood. 


Comment from Members 


Greenville, Miss.—“ 1 fancy ’twill be many a 
before you send your subscribers a book to r 


ie, “Anthony Comstock.” —O, A, WV 


your first iss 
Rochester, N. Y. 


book “Tall Men,’ that I actually forgot the w 


“T was so enchanted wit! 


cares. I was really and truly thrilled with 
book.” —W. E. K. 

Cedar I ils, Towa —‘ Trader Horn’ is surely a 
find ... If the Guild didn’t publish another book 


this year, I would feel satisfied with what I: 
have. ‘Trader Horn’ 
tion.” —E. F. S. 


is worth a year’s subscriy 


U.S. N. Pensacola, Fla.—“‘T feel almost asha 
to accept all twelve literary gems for such ar 
lously low monetary consideration. How can 


do it?” —F. E, 


Baton Rouge, La.—“ Congratulate you especially 
on the selection of Robinson’s‘Tristram’ for the May 
book. Itis almost worth the entire cost of the Guild 
series and I might otherwise have missed it in t! 
daily rush.” —W. B. H. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘A friend has asked me about 
joining another book club, and I have advised him 
to consider your proposition, I have just completed 
‘Tall Men.’ Your selections always please me.” 
A. R. W. 

New York City—“I love the charm and beauty 
of ‘Mr, Fortune and his Maggot.’ It is the first t 
I have read the subject so exquisitely handled—I 
had to tell you of my happiness that I had the sens« 
to see the golden hours of beauty that lay in the 
path of the Guild.” —E. R. 


0 LR 
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Now Judge. the 


LITERARY GUILD 


OF AMERICA BY WHAT IT HAS 
DONE AND BY THE ENTHUSIASM 
OF ITS MEMBERS ......... 





Thousands attracted by the Guild idea have been waiting to see how well it could measure up to 
the high standard it set for itself. 

For them nothing can match in forcefulness the plain facts of Guild history to date. 

This page presents the list of books already delivered to Guild members, and we are willing to have 


vou judge the Guild now by that list, plus the fact that as a Guild member you would secure such 


ooks at about half the bookstore prices. 


We are proud of that list, but we get even keener joy out of the thousands of letters pouring in from 
suild members who become sufficiently enthusiastic to drop restraint and write in frank surprise at the 





1. 












Seven Privileges 


to Guild Members 


Discrimination. 
chosen by these distinguished writers 
ind Editor-in-Chief—Carl 
Van Doren; Associate Editors—Glenn 
Frank, Zona Gale, Jose ph Wood 
Krutch, Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
and Elinor Wylie. 
Width of Choice. The 
from original 
submitted by any pub 


The books are 


critics: 


books are 
selected manuscripts 


isher, by au- 





thors, and by literary agents. 
Beautiful Edition. The Guild 
makes a special edition for its mem 


bers—always as good as the regular 
edition, often better. 

Convenience. Once a month the 
postman will hand you a book from 
the Guild, all postage prepaid. 
Promptness. 
reach you on the same ¢ 


The Guild edition will 
lay that the 
be vokse ller gets his copy at the regular 
price, ‘ 
Half Price. The 
chosen will be sold through the book- 
stores at the regular prices. By sub- 
scribing through the Guild you get all 
of them for about half price. 

Experimental Low Prices to early 
subscribers, The present low price 
holds good to immediate subscribers. 
It may prove too low, in which case 
later subscribers will have to pay more. 


re] 1 
twelve books 





value they are receiving for the small membership 
payment required. 

Every Month a Choice Book For Your Reading 
Table—Every Year 12 Handsome Books For Your 


Library. 
Convenient Payments 


and Trial Privilege 


The Guild confidently accepts your membership enrol- 
ment with the understanding that you may readily cancel 
should you desire. Considering this privilege, plus the 
convenient terms of payment, we invite you into the 


Guild on the terms of the coupon below. Use it today. 


TRY IT ON THIS CONDITION 
— You may cancel if dissatisfied— 





THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Iwc. 
Dept. 18-H, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please enroll me in the Literary Guild of 
America for one year. I will pay you $4.00 upon receipt 
of your bill and $3.00 a month for 5 months only. During 
the last 7 months of the year I pay you nothing. 

In return you will send me, postage prepaid, one new 
book each month for one year—12 new books in all. I 
may cancel this subscription by giving one month’s 
advance notice, in which case you will charge me the 
retail price of the books I have received and refund the 
unused balance. 

Name. . 


Me on ss. ckdees cco 006s beawen eaters ebeebesen’s 

City or 
If you wish your subscription to begin with any of the books 

already issued attach a memorandum of your selection. 

Save $1.00—If you prefer to pay all at once you can save $1.00 

by sending $18.00 with this blank. 
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Where two men remade the map of Exarope 





An atlas is as much a necessity in 
home or office as a dictionary. 
Rand M*¢Nally Atlases range in 
price and scope from the little 
thirty-five cent General Atlas to 
the $8.50 International Atlas. 
Each is a handy reference book of 
geographical information, with 
valuable indices and accurate 
maps. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’. Write 
for descriptive booklet. 


Rand MCNally Atlases 
for every purpose 


International Atlag Pocket Atlas 
General Atlas Bible Atlas 
Premier Atlas Mileage Atlas 
Handy Atlas joode School Atlas 
Commercial Atlas of America 
Commercial Atlas of Foreign Countries 


~> 
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N June 25, 1807, Napoleon 

and Alexander I of Russia 

met on a raft in the River Niemen 

and divided up several portions of 
Europe between them. 

Though the changes they agreed 
on proved not to be permanent, 
every map of Europe made since 
that date in some measure bears 
witness to this event. 

Even the Great War did not 
quite obliterate its influe ae 
For the Treaty of Versailles, 
making Danzig a free city ptoon 
again, found its precedent here. 

It is thus that the map of any 
continent becomes at once the sum- 
mary and monument of its past. 

Hardly a border line exists on 
any representation of Europe that 
is not suggestive of just some such 
incident as the famous meeting 
pictured in the old print repro- 
duced above. 

Hardly a place name that does 
not call to mind some fascinating 


chapter from history, literature or 
travel. 

An evening with an atlas is 1 
cruise by lamp light to distant 
lands, a review of history, a 

eant of heroes and heroic deeds. 

What book more entertaining 
more profitable to read? What 
book constitutes so inexhaustible 
a source of intellectual recreatior at 

You can take up an atlas over and 
over again and each time follow a 
different course through its p 

Either an atlas or a_ globe 
should hold an important place in 
every private library. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Glot es, 
and Atlases are always scienti! 
accurate, up to date. Obtaina 
at le ading booksellers’ and sta- 
tioners’ or direct. 

Thehabit of se rupulous accuracy 
down to the last detail requi 
in the making of maps extends t to 
all Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
greatly varied activities. 


Rann MSNALLY & GoMPANY 
Map Headquarters 
Dept. E-11 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 





An Offer YOU Can’t Afford to Miss! 


EW marvels in the world to- 

day can make or re-make your 
life. It is because of this that every 
intelligent person needs this new 
Britannica. 


The Very Latest 
BRITANNICA 


in the 
New Form for Family Use 


For a short time only, YOU can 
get the very latest Britannica in 
the popular NEW FORM for 
FAMILY USE, at a Clear Saving 
of 40%. This tremendous reduc- 
tion in price is now possible be- 
cause the popular NEW FORM is 
printed from the same identical 
plates as the higher-priced Cam- 

idge Issue and the 32 volumes 
are bound as 16. 


‘THE mass of human knowledge, 
to which new facts are being 
added every day, is so enormous 
that no one man can ever hope 
to compass half of it. 


Handsome Bookcase 


FREE 


While this Offer Lasts 


If You Act Quickly, we will in- 
clude with each set of the new Bri- 
tannica purchased in the NEW 
FORM for FAMILY USE, a 
Handsome Bookcase in rich ma- 
hogany finish, with glass doors, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. This is 
the greatest money-saving offer 
the Britannica Company has ever 
made. The Britannica will pay you 
handsomely. 


You Can Save 40% 
If You Act NOW! 


pana limited-time offer is YOUR opportunity to 
own the very latest Britannica, in the NEW 
FORM for FAMILY USE, at a sweeping reduc- 
tion of 40% as compared with the higher-priced 
Cambridge Issue. It is your opportunity to possess 
the genuine Encyclopaedia Britannica, recognized 


This Is What You Get 


the world over as the highest authority on every 
subject of importance. This is an offer of tremen- 
dous importance to every man and woman in the 
world today who knows the value of accurate 
knowledge, and its vital need in this marvelous 
age of swift progress. 


Send for thi 
FREE Booklet 1 ODAY 


While this Special Offer lasts 


you can get: 


1. The Complete 13th Edition of 
the Britannica—new facts, ideas, 
practical suggestions—not else- 
where available. 


2. You get it in the large-page, 
large-type NEW FORM for FAM- 
ILY USE (32 volumes bound as 
16) with 33,000 pages, 45,000 sep- 
arate articles, 50,000,000 words, 
written by 2500 world authorities 


This EXTRA SPECIAL Offer 


is an opportunity you cannot afford to miss. While 
offer lasts, you make a clear saving of 40% and get 
Handsome Bookcase FREE. For an initial payment 

f only $5, balance in convenient monthly amounts, 


from 50 different countries; more 
than 600,000 important indexed 
subjects, over a million facts; 
15,000 illustrations, including 640 
maps, etc. 


3. You get Six Valuable Read- 
ing Courses, selected from the 
series known as the Britannica 
Home University, and— 


4. A Handsome Bookcase 
(value $25.00), in rich mahogany 
finish, with gleaming glass doors, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Act now — At Once— THIS MIN- 

UTE! The demand for this New 

Britannica has already far surpassed 

all previous records. Soon this Extra 

Special Offer will have to be with- 

drawn. Fill in and mail the cou- 
on below for = 
andsome illus 

trated booklet, 

which we'll glad- 

lysend you FREE. 

Ie tells all about 

this Amazing Of- 

fer, and explains y 

the Easy Terms jg 

of Payment. Tear “a 

out this Coupon 

NOW —and mail it before 

the last collection tonight. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Rs teeta 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 


you can have this new Britannica delivered to your N. 


Address 








Mail This Coupon Now>> if 
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342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send booklet; also particulars of the New Form 
(40% saving); and full details of your Special Book- 
case Offer and Easy Payment Plan. 


7-HM-P2 

















Plain Talk For November 











THE TYRANNY OF LOVE By Louis Bromfield 


Here is one of the most sledging attacks on the rule of the American woman in many 
a long day. Can the husband of this country, rich or poor, keep his nose to the grind 
stone and still be a satisfactory lover to his wife? If a woman demands more luxuries 
than he can really afford, is it strange that he concentrates so much on the job thar he 


eventually thinks of nothing else? 


Wuy DENVER KNIFED BEN LINDSEY By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


Mr. Van Loon explains why Denver prefers a Kluxer in a nightshirt to Ben Lindsey ; 
a judicial gown. Hendrik Willem Van Loon is justly celebrated, but here is one of the 
most brilliant articles ever pounded out on his typewriter. 


THE PROHIBITION CRAZE By Judge Frank Doster 


After having been Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Kansas, and after having 
watched for years the conflict of laws and nature, Frank Doster’s article is not exactly 
anything to make the Anti-Saloon League rejoice. 


Wuy ALIMONY? By Hon. Frederick Hackenbure 


Has a woman who can earn her living the right to ask her divorced husband to 
support her? 


THE SOUTH BUNGLES THE NEGRO QUESTION By Howard Snyder 


Northerners have been howling about the South’s treatment of the Negro for years, 
but here comes a trenchant article from darkest Mississippi. 


MARY BAKER EDDY By Morris Fishbein, M. D. 


An article by the Editor of the Journal of the American Medical Association. 


The Atheist Nobody Knows,” ‘Do Chautauquans Think?” ‘The Cabots Speak Yiddish,” “Freel 


PLAIN TALK, INc. ™ 188 West 4th Street m New York City 





Kendrick of Philly,” ‘“The Big Bully of Europe,” “The Psychology Tests and I” 
and many other articles and features are in 


PLAIN TALK 


FOR NOVEMBER 


At all good newsstands. 35c a copy. $4.00 a year. 
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O GO back to the Paris of the Cardinal 
‘ Dumas is to plunge headlong into 
plots and counterplots, leaping swords and 
sudden death. The moment he introduces 
you to D’Artagnan, the Gascon lad who 
saved and became, with those 
famous Three of the King’s Musketeers, a 


symbol of invincibility and loyal courage, 


a Queen 


1S tO bid goodby tO sleep until the last bril- 
liant victory 1s won. 
Romancers, is ready to take you adventur- 


ing in the days of restless swords. 


go pole B . “and 


Dumas, greatest of 





You will geta decided thrill when you buy 
your first be autiful New Century Book. A 
thrill that will multiply as you choose your 
favorite books—one by one from the 165 
titles, the great novels, famous plays, inspir- 
ing essays, and poetry, of the world’s great- 
est writers. Printed from clear type, India 
paper, so compact that an 800-page book 
will fit easily in your pocket—and bound 
in full, genuine leather, tastefully decorated 
in gold—only $2.50 a volume. Just 
charming books to handle and to read. 


You'll find Appreciated gifts for a cherished friend in 


NELSON NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 





Only $2.50 for each volume at the better bookstores. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


NEW YORK 





the tam 
ing, and the co 


Name 


Street 





City. 


Please send me the valuable bool ‘The Reading Year” 
ous Nelson India Paper) wh ic 
mplete list of The Nelson New Century Library. H.M 






printed on 


eh sere plan my year’s read- 





s entire New Century Library takes ere much 
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“Authentic News from the 
four points of the compass!” 


The following is an extract from a letter received from an American subscriber 

to '*The Times’’ Weekly Edition: — 
‘Once more it gives me much pleasure to renew my subscription for 
The Times Weekly Edition. It is ever welcome with its authentic news 
from the four points of the compass. It is particularly refreshing to 
be spared the nauseating news of crime ad vice, &c., which forms 
the larger part of newspapers. It is a paper one can freely admit into 
one’s home circle without a blush.” 


The Times 


OF LONDON 


CHeekln Edition 


ILLUSTRATED 


is the best and most complete weekly 8 pages of the most diverse illustrations 
newspaper published. It contains: A of world events. 

selection of the articles, and a summary 

of the news from The Times daily issues; No other paper could more adequately 
Legal, Financial and Sporting notes; keep you in touch with the affairs of 
Fashion and Society intelligence; and the world. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 
Special combined rate $6.75 for a year’s subscription 
to both The Times Weekly Edition and Harper's 
Magazine. (Full subscription rate to these would 

be $10.00) 


Harper & Brotuers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $6.75, for which send Harper's MaGazine and 
the Weexty EpitTion or THE LoNDON Tres to the address below. 


Name whet i FR ROE tani Dia al OM, Ee wa ta ate SRR eS BEM, 


E cal é 1ddre SS —WEEPREECTOROCC EO R LILO LEC CLE ee a 


Po sf Office and State Terr err See ree ST Cee CeCe TCT. eek ee oe 
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Send 10c today for your copy 
of the life of Thomas Paine. 
Limited edition at this price. 


Thomas Paine National Historical Association 
Dept. 2011, 50 West 47th Street, N ork Cit 


Please send me the story of Thomas Paine }t 
Elbert Hubbard. I am enclosing 10c for this f 


cinating little Roycroft book | 
Name | 


Address 
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debt I could never pay. 
about your magazine until only a year ago? 


sight youth observed to ‘her’: 


won't be rated as a masterpiece 


as well as an example of delightful style? 


done in ten years, 


ranch of Doctor MacBride.” 





I IS irritating to find that for many 
months one has missed some important 
thing which was easily within one’s grasp 
at any time. So many people for whom 
the Golden Book is especially made, write 
us complaining because no one told them 
about the delightful experience awaiting 
every Golden Book family each month. We 
have tried to break through the bars of 
prejudice against new magazines (which so 
often are trivial or harmful magazines), but 
we find that after nearly three years of 
serving the best stories, essays, 
poems and plays of the world’s 
greatest literary craftsmen to 
thousands of appreciative read- 
ers, we have failed to reach other 
thousands who would want the 
Golden Book above all other 
magazines. There are still many 
who will say with the author of 
the above letter, ‘“‘Where have 
you been all my life?’ When 
you have read this, act and 
save regret later. Don’t let the 
golden days slip by when you may 


“1 wish I could remember who introduced me to the Golden 
Book; but perhaps it's just as well that I cannot, for 1 owe him a 
Why, though, should I have failed to hear 
As the love-at-first- 
‘Where have you been all my life?’ 
1 wonder if, 100, 200, 1,000 years from now, 


*The Virginian’ 


a fine piece of characterization 
Owen Wister did my 
soul more good in five minutes than any other ten authors have 
when he told me how The Virginian rid the 


—LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER. 


be associating with the Masters of the Magic 
World. 

There is so much to read and so little time for 
it, that one cannot find the golden nuggets in 
the first tier of even a small-town library, work- 
ing overtime for many weeks. But the editor of 
the Golden Book and his staff are searching for the 
things that will amuse you, that will make you 
laugh and cry, out of the works of those whose 
pens have given you the greatest literary heritage of 
all time. 

Here is a chance to cultivate, or satisfy, 
for good literature with all its real uplift. Some 
readers say, “It is my library. I am keeping all 
the numbers and binding them for my children.” 
Others thank us because at last there 
is a story magazine that is safe for the 
home. Some say they found it by ac- 
cident, expecting the usual canned 
fiction, and were delighted to find just 
the things they intended to read but 
never had time for. All of the regu- 
lar readers agree that it gets better 
from month to month, and wish for 
a long life to the editor. It is a 
common occurrence for us to get 
letters saying, “I want the Golden 
Book as long as I live, and wish all 
intelligent people could have it 

course they can—if they will 
take the trouble to sign this little 
coupon and send $1.00. 


a taste 








GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE, 
of introductory offer. 
Name 


Address 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Please send The Golden Book for five months to the following address. 


Enclosed is $1.00, special price 
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build them 
carefully 


Sooty or broken chimneys and defective flues mean 
colder houses and larger coal bills. Worse—they mean 
houses shadowed by the menace of fire, and of fire 
that may progress before discovery far beyond the 
point of control or even of escape. Many of the most 
disastrous fires of the year have had their start in neg- 
lect of heating plants and chimneys. 


Keep your chimneys and flues in good repair. This 
is one very practical way to free your property from 
the menace of preventable fire. The North America 
Agent can make other practical suggestions for your 
greater safety. 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company— Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemnity. Ins. Co. of North America 





Licuts out ... a glow springs up 
along the stage’s rim. Out of the 
orchestra a burst of music rises, fiery, 
sonorous. It mounts in an ecstasy of 
violins. A second theme appears, a 
third. The curtains part, and Jonéo 
steps forth. “Si, puo, si puo,” he 
sings, “‘signore, signori.” ... Like a 
mountain stream it courses on, flash- 
ing and somber, in turn brilliant and 
tender—this gorgeous, moving pro- 
logue to “Pagliacci.” 

No aria within the repertoire of 
operatic baritones is more dramatic, 
more richly melodious than this. 
And Lawrence Tibbett sings it (on 
Red Seal Record No. 6587) with the 
distinction to be expected from a 
leading artist of the Metropolitan 
This 


recording of memorable power and 


Opera Company. .. . is a 


beauty, both with regard to voice 
and orchestra. You will wish to own 
and enjoy it. Yet it is only one of 
many equally fine which are waiting 
to delight you. 

The best music, the leading artists 
and organizations are yours on Victor 
Red Seal Records. 


cultivated homes they are helping to 


In thousands of 


mould musical tastes, to formulate 
traditions. . . . And they are amaz- 
ingly realistic; the new Orthophonic 
process of recording captures the 
very spirit and personality of the 
artist. . . . Write today for the illus- 
trated booklet, “4A Musical Galaxy,” 
with foreword by Leopold Stokowski— 
a commentary on six of the greatest 
moments in music. It is yours for the 
asking. Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


VICTOR 
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‘duard Buk Ulreich, of the finalscene conclusion. A sudden flash of knife, 
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Tue above painting is an interpre- is being unfolded (a play-within-a- 


ition by the well-known artist, play) to its tragic and unexpected 


from “Pagliacci.” The strolling a cry of horror, and the world of 


I 
{ 


] 
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layers have set up their little plat- make-believe changes to grim reality 


rm upon the stage, and the old before the eyes of the gaping vil- 


me of Harlequin and Columbine lagers. . . « “The comedy is ended.” 


Red Seal RECORDS 





Can You 


emember 


300 Styles 


of Standard Dia 
carefully planned to 
meet the daily needs 
of every modern man 
and woman 


HY are there 300 different styles of Standard 

Diaries? Because these busy modern days 
have taught so many interesting people of varied 
tastes and various daily activities the great value 
of jotting things down. These convenient dated 
daily note books have been arranged for their 
personal, professional and business use, and for 
one year or five year periods. 

You'll find your kind—and you'll find it as 
useful as a watch, a calendar and a camera com- 
bined—reminder of important hours today, or- 
derly schedule of days to come, an ever more 
interesting souvenir and record of the past. 

And now’s the time—stationers everywhere 
have their largest assortments now—Annual and 
Five Year Diaries. Welcome gifts—useful every 
day. Get one for your own desk and a little one 
—purse or pocket size... Price 40c to $6 each. If 
not at your dealer write to us. We will see that 
you are supplied. Send for descriptive folder. 


For 
pocket 
or bag 
40¢ 

to $2.00 
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# 


Annual and 5-year diaries in THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY, Dept. Q 
many styles of binding—with Makers of Diaries for 77 years 
and without locks, $1 to $6 Cambridge Massachusetts 
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Ae Fe ae ae ee y3 rm . oS a oh 
By N. C. Wyetu Courtesy of the National Association of Book Publishers 


BOOK WEEK—NOVEMBER 13-19 


Mr. Hansen’s interesting reviews of the current books and the publishers’ 
announcements in this issue form a comprehensive guide to reading 


“‘After all, there is nothing like A Good Book!” 
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Distinguished New Stokes Books 
DICK 'TURPIN’S RIDE and Other Poems 


By ALFRED NOYES 





A rollicking narrative of the famous English highwayman of the eighteenth century and 
his marvelous ride from London to York — such is the title poem of this new volume, recalling 
Noye s’ earlier bs ullads. Pathos, humor, and rare beauty of conce ption characterize all the poems 


‘Pagan Marjorie, 


*The Conductor,’ 


publishe d in this country for the first time. 


THE GAY 
DREAMERS 
By ROGER DEVIGNE 





No merrier fantasy could 
be conceived than this de- 
lightful tale of present-day 
Paris. Five great-hearted, 
always happy old toy-vend- 
ers earn a few sous a day on 
the streets and retire in the 
evening to their tumbling 
shacks. Romance’ enters 
their lives, and then — the 
Great Adventure! The New 
York Times says, *‘For sim- 
ple delightfulness and last- 
ing charm, the book will 
well bear reading. There is 
no moral to this tale — it is 
pure happiness.” $2.00 


A CHINAMAN’S 
OPINION OF US 
And of His Own People 
By HWUY-UNG 





The amusing — yet 
thought-provoking —let- 
ters written by a cultured 
young Chinaman who has 
left his ancient Chinese city 
for the first time and is 
visiting Australia. He re- 
cords what seem to him the 
barbaric customs of the 
white men — our dress, our 
women, our politics, our re- 
ligion, our incredible dances, 
etc. But underlying the hu- 
mor there is keen and deep 
wisdom. $3.00 





1776 
A Day-by-Day 
Story 
By 
JONATHAN RAWSON 





The unique and 
thrilling interest of this 
volume lies in the fact 
that here the people of 
that momentous Revo- 
lutionary year speak 
for themselves. Actual 
quotations are given, 
whenever possible, 
from civic and military 
leaders, public papers, 
private letters and dia- 
ries, newspapers, etc. 


O39. 











IN A 
YUN-NAN 
COURTYARD 
By LOUISE 
JORDAN MILN 
Author of ““Mr. Wu,” etc. 


A thrilling story of 
modern China through 
which So Wing — sol- 
dier, trader, lover, mu- 
sician, bandit — moves 
gallantly. He has it in 
his power to make or 
mar the double ro- 
mance which is un- 
folded in a series of 
exciting events. $2.00 








FREDERICK A. STOKES 


COMPANY 


“Ferns and Pharisees"’ and others — which are now 


$1.50 


NEW JOURNEYS 
IN OLD ASIA 
By HELEN CHURCHILL 





To the taste for the 
strange and the undiscovered 
these vignettes of Indo- 
China, Siam, Bali and Java 
lavishly cater. Mingled with 
incidents of foreign occupa- 
tion and fantastic Oriental 
royalty there are passages 
on antique art and archi- 
tecture, on big game in Indo- 
China, etc. By the author of 
“Angkor the Magnificent,” 
the book is beautifully il- 
lustrated from etchings by 
Lucille Douglass. $4.00 


CHARACTER 
READING FROM 
HANDWRITING 

By LOUISE RICE 





This is a valuable and 
practical book that any- 
body can use. Not only does 
it show how to read char- 
acter from penmanship, but 
it discusses disease as shown 
by handwriting, tells what 
graphology really is, from 
the time of Camillo Baldo 
down to the present day, 
etc. The author, perhaps 
the leading expert on graph- 
ology, is a_ well-known 
writer and newspaper 
woman. $5.00 


443 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 








NEW FICTION 





BIOGRAPHY 


POETRY 





St. John’ Ervine’s 
New Novel 


The 
Wayward Man 
The wayward man is a 
romantic Ulsterman whose 
life is set down with typi- 
cal Ervine charm in this 
robust story of Belfast and 
the sea. $2.50 


William Stearns Davis 


Author of 
“A Friend of Caesar” 


Gilman of 
Redford 


A stirring tale of the 
American Revolution with 
the scene laid in Boston. 


$2.50 


Silent Storms 
By Ernest Poole 


A dramatic story of old 
France and the new, virile, 
expansive America repre- 
sented in Wall Street. This 
is undoubtedly the best 
work of Mr. Poole since 
His“ Family” won for him 
the Pulitzer Prize. $2.50 


The 
Authentic Life of 


Billy the Kid 
By Pat F. Garrett 


This is the true story of the 
most famous of Western 
bad-men, told with the 
simple humor and direct- 
ness of the frontier by the 
sheriff who finally killed 
Billy the Kid. $2.00 


Your Money’s 
Worth 


By Stwart Chase and 
F. J, Schlink 
Over $0,000 Soild 
Debunking advertising 
and the new salesmanship 
for the consumer. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY —_ NEW YORK 





THAT MAN HEINE 
A New Biography 
By Lewis Browne 
Author of 
“*This Believing World” 

In Collaboration with Elsa Weihl 
The amazing story of Heinrich 
Heine’s strange, bizarre, scintillating 
life is told with all the flair, color 
and sense of the dramatic that 
made “This Believing World” one 
of the best sellers of last year. The 
great German poet and genius has 
never been so well portrayed. $3.00 


King Edward VII 
By Sir Sidney Lee 
This is volume II of an admirable 
biography of King Edward covering 
his reign from 1901 to 1910. 
Vol. Il $8.50; The Set $16.50 


HISTORY :: POLITICS 


MEN of DESTINY 

By Walter Lippmann 

Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 
“One of the fall books that demand 
to be read by all thinking Americans: 
it has the fine quality of stimulation 
... An exciting book.” N. Y. Pose 
$2.50 


The New Illustrated 
Outline of History 
By H. G. Wells 
The revised text of the Wells’ 
classic story of mankind, embellished 
with 700 pictures and illustrations. 
In one handsome volume $7.50 


The Rise of American 
Civilization 
By Charles A. Beard and 
Mary R. Beard 
Third Large Printing 
The great history of our nation— 
a readable, stimulating interpreta- 
tion of American life and culture. 
2 Vols., 1650 Pages, Illustrated, $12.50 














A Pilgrimage to 
Palestine 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


One of America’s great spiritual lead- 
ers has revisited Palestine and written 
a rich, glowing account of his expe- 
riences on che old paths of the 








Prophets and the Messiah. $2.00 





The Collected Poetry 
of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 


This is a completely new 
edition, in five volumes, 
bringing together in a uni- 
form set the work of one 
of America’s great poets. 
Cloth $10.50 
Leather $15.00 


John Masefield 
Tristan and Isolt 


A new dramatic version 
of the famous lovers, in 
which Masefield “exhibits 
their folly, their madness, 
their futility without 
mercy” $2.00 
Autographed edition $10 


Philip The King 


A new autographed edi. 
tion of 375 copies, with 
twelve full-page illustra- 
tions in black and white by 
Lawrence Irving. $12.50 





ART 





History 
of American 
Painting 


By Samuel Isham and 
Royal Cortissoz 


The classic text of Isham, 
long out of print, has 
been brought up to date 
by the noted critic, Royal 
Cortissoz. 

Fully Illustrated $10.00 


Chinese Art 


A beautiful collection of 
one-hundred color plates 
of all phases of Chinese 
art, with an introduction 
and explanatory note by 
R. L. Hobson. $12.00 
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A charming story of Youth and Love 
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At all bookstores $2.00 
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The Penn Publishing Company 
922 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 


THE CLEAN 
MarK OF Books 
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MEAT, A Novet Wilbur Daniel Steele 


, 


The second installment of this amazing novel with its brilliant 
and terrifying picture of the family that too faithfully followed 
the Biblical ghia “If meat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no flesh.” 


e 


\ SABBATICAL YEAR FOR MARRIAGE Samuel Hopkins Adams 


Mr. Adams offers this startling and simple plan as a cure for 
practically all troubles of married life, and he presents his point 
most convincingly. 


AIMEE SEMPLE McPHERSON, A Criticat Portrait Sarah Comstock 


The astonishing woman known as ‘‘Sister’’ to the faithful of her 
enthusiastic and turbulent flock is the most successful impresario 
and prima donna of her day. The description of her Sunday night 
services will convince you. 


DIETING YOUR MIND Margaret Culkin Banning 


In these days when information presses in upon us from all sides, 
when we are assailed by outlines and condensations of all branches 
of human knowledge, Mrs. Banning argues for some restraint in 
reading, some concentration, in short, some sanity. 


Other Important Features in This Issue 





OUR PERMANENT CRIME WAVE, 
HARPER & BROTHERS y Epwarp Hate Brerstapt 
East 334d Street, New York THE CULT OF THE SEAMY SIDE, 


| - oe »y Cuarzes A. BENNETT 
I want to subscribe to your magazine, beginning 


the December issue, described above. Please THE EXPLOSION ON THE DUQUESNE, 
me $4.00 for 1 Year. ($6.00 for 2 Years by Letanp Hatt 
RACIAL AMNESIA, 


by James TRusLow Apams 


STORIES 
by AntHony RicHarpson, Apa Jack Car- 
ver, M. C. BrackMaNn 
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PETER B. KYNE \ QUEEN HORTENSE 


His new book, THEY 2 
ALSO SERVE, is the ap- In “THE MEMOIRS OF QUEEN Hor- 
pealing and stirring auto- TENSE” this brilliant woman, stepdaughter of 
biography of a cow pony Napoleon Bonaparte and ruler of Holland, 
umd thle chee Geom tht endeavors to justify her esoteric career. The 
ranch to heroic service in justification amounts to a private life of 
the War. $2.00 Bonaparte. The book, says the New York 
Times “arrests and fascinates; it throws 
an unprejudiced and entirely new light 
Es L. ADAMS BECK on the Emperor.” In two volumes, 
(E. Barrington / boxed, profusely illustrated. Price $10.00 
Mrs. Beck at last reveals 


he f her belief in 
The Two \ eros Smaestecleot \ HARRY HERVEY 
BATTLES love in the lofty Himala- Mr. Hervey’s “King Cobra”, an 


' i lled THE ae ; 
of yas. It is ca autobiography of travel in In- 
ike MARNE HOUSE OF FULFILMENT. do-China”, is a mighty canvas 


$2.50 ; 
Foch, Joffre, Luden- 92-5 of the East, its past and pres- 
dorff, and the Crown ent. As Harry Hansen, writ- 
Prince make the read- ROBERT HICHENS ing in the World phrased 
er a guest at headquar- The author of “The Gar- & it,“‘King Cobra’ is the Orient 


ters during their penne den of Allah” in THE of drowsy, sticky nights, of 


as ae ‘ x ¢ sweet and terrifying fra- 
battles. Price $2.50 BACCHANTE—a novel of grances, of hot-blooded 


a woman with a perverse women, and indolent, 


The BLACK JOURNEY demon in her soul—re- lustful men. Harry Her- 


; vey feels experiences. 

Much will be said of the Citroén produces the a He isengaged in pass 

automobile truck expeditions across and tragedy o ee \ ing on the big 

Atrica which resulted in amazing dis- “modern women”, $2.50 thrill.” Illustrated 

coveries and still more amazing adven- abundantly. Price 

tures among pigmies and cannibals, wild CI ARE [THORNTON $4.00 

beasts and jungles. Its travelogue “THE 

P , YURNE ‘aad is < adve ; > * . . ® 

BLAC K JOURNEY”, is ana venture in read This gifted young English 

ing. Illustrated with photographs taken en route. ; 

Price $4.00 author takestherich man eX 
—poor man—pretty girl ¥ 

The SToRY of GEOLOGY triangle story and makes 

he Ales %. Dennen it sing and ache in lyric 
“Bob” Davis, the celebrated editor and author, wrote prose in TRAVESTY. $2.00 
to Mr. Benson, “Anyone who wants to own the 


earth can get more information concerning it from IRVIN S. COBB 


your volume THE STORY OF GEOLOGY than from 

any other single book printed in the English language. CHIVALRY PEAK is a 
You have dramatized creation western story in the old, 
and turned the truth into enter- exciting tradition written 
tainment.” Illustrated. Price $4.00 by a new and promising 

novelist—Irvin S. Cobb. 
$2.00 
Wherever Books Are Sold 


: A\@ IN i Dante -(arnna THAT 
Publishers (OSMOPOlitan Book (OMPOTAtlON New York 
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Taomas B. Wetts 
Editor 


Lee F. Hartman F. L. ALLEN 
Associate Editor Assistant Editor 


AS Tarpers Magazine 


THE CONTENTS FOR 
NOVEMBER 


1927 








Frontispiece in Color FRANK W. BENSON 

The Chimera of Church Unity HERBERT PARRISH 

Ihe Wind on the Heath. A Poem SUZANNE LA FOLLETTE . 
Meat. A Novel. Part I . WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 
Diogenes Looks at the Ladies . DOROTHY DUNBAR BROMLEY 
Putting Business Before Life . JESSE RAINSFORD SPRAGUE 
Six Easy Pieces. A Story . CLARENCE H. GAINES 
Footnote on the West. . . . BERNARD DEVOTO 

Incoming Tide. A Poem. RALPH EMERSON HACKETT . 
Should Our Colleges Educate? . GERALD W. JOHNSON 

For Seven Years. A Poem . . . ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH 


Up Near Tawas. A Story M. W. MOUNTJOY 


The Truth About Fascist Censorship GEORGE SELDES . 


Head-High-in-the-Wind . ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
The Great American Game ROLLIN M. PERKINS . 
The Apartment. A Story LIBBIAN BENEDICT 
What Price Doctors? LOUIS I. DUBLIN 

The Lion’s Mouth 


Wipe Your Feet on the Mat, Dear,’’ by Charles A. Bennett “In Memoriam,” by Philip Curtiss — 
“A New Use for Annual Reports,’’ by Edward A. Muschamp. Drawings by A. B. Walker. 


Editor’s Easy Chair . . oP EDWARD S. MARTIN . 
“Sunspots and Justice.”’ 


Personal and Otherwise 

{mong the New Books . ae: HARRY HANSEN . Following Table of Contents 
Where to Shop Section . Among Front Advertising Pages 
In the Financial World ._ . PAUL TOMLINSON Among Back Advertising Pages 


Steamship Sailing Dates and Information Among Back Advertising Pages 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


DIAMOND RINGS 


SQUARE, ROUND, MARQUISE AND PEAR-SHAPED DIAMONDS 


IFTH AVENUE & 31> STREET 
NEW YORK 























ATWATER KENT 


et slightly higher from the 
kies West, and in Canada, 
e for illustrated booklet 
of Atwater Kent Radio 


Automatically controlled 
by switch on receiving set. 
“A” battery and trickle 
charger can be connected 
to this “B” Power Unit, 
in which case the auto- 
matic switch also starts 
and stops charger, if one 
is used. Plugs into A.C. 
light socket. Delivers up 
to 135 volts. Operates 
Atwater Kent Receivers 
or other make consuming 
not more than 40 milli- 
amperes. Brown crystal- 
line finish. Including long- 
life rectifying tube (no fil- 
ament to burn out) and 
7-foot flexible cord. 

Type R, for 60-cycle 
110 to 115 vole er 
ing Current, $50 

Type S, for "25-cycle 
110 to 115 volt Alternat- 
ing Current, $55, 


Plug in and forget it! 


WO years’ research in the same labo- 

ratory which developed the famous 
Atwater Kent One Dial Receiver and Radio 
Speaker has produced this “B’’ Power Unit. 
It had to be trouble-proof before we would 
offer it to the public. It is. 

[tis absolutely automatic—controlled by 
the switch on your receiving set—nothing 
else to touch—no adjustments to make. 

It brings “‘B” power from the nearest 
light-socket steadily even if the voltage, as 
it comes toyour housecircuit, varies slightly 
from time to time. Fluctuation is overcome 
by unusual Atwater Kent design. 


It is noiseless—all you hear are ‘the pro- 
grams from the broadcasting stations — 
truer, finer, better than ever. It is safe— 
approved by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. It is reliable—it works and 
keeps on working—the Atwater Kent way. 

And it consumes no more current than an 
ordinary electric light—only one-fourteenth 
as much as an ordinary flat-iron! 

Where can you see it—try it? At an 
Atwater Kent dealer’s. Agood timeisto-day. 
EVERY SUNDAY EVENING:—The Atwater Kent Radio 


Hour brings you the stars of opera and concert in Radio’s finest 
program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO., 4. Atwater Kent, Pres., 4707 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WITH OLD VIRGINIAN LOVELINESS | 







The Colonial Pan Tran- 
som of early American 
Architecture furnished 
the design at top of 
handle. The medallion 
directly beneath was 
inspired by the door- 
knocker found on Colo- 
nial doors. 


On the Spirit 


of Colonial Times 


HIS new Pattern derives its 

name and design from perhaps 
the most colorful of our original 
thirteen colonies. For it was the 
Old Dominion that cradled Ameri- 
can aristocracy and many of our 
cherished traditions. Today, in this 
famous State still stand numerous 
old Colonial mansions, of which 
Monticello, abode of Thomas 
Jefferson, isa conspicuous example. 
It was their charming doorways 
that inspired the design of The 
Virginian. ~The Virginian is made 
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in Heirloom Plate, of an unmistak- 
ably high and —- quality. It is 
a silverware made for long, faith- 
ful service, one possessing the 
tendency of descending “Fron 

Generation to Generation.’ ~Sold 
in single pieces or complete 
services —all handsomely cased 
At your jewelers, or write us for 
booklet showing pieces and prices. 


WM. A. ROGERS, Ltd. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
New York Chicago §anFrancisco Toror 





CThe VIRGINI AN ‘Pattern Y 





‘By the makers ¢ 


Heirloom Plate 


Grom Ge neration to Ge neration 
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THAN ONE 








PER CENT 








An Advertisement of 


the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


No ONE person owns as 
much as 1% of the capital 
stock of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

The company is owned by more 
than 420,000 people, with stock- 
holders in every section of the 
United States. It, in turn, owns 
91% of the common stock of the 
operating companies of the Bell 
System which give telephone ser- 
vice in every state in the Union, 
making a national service nation- 
ally owned. 


The men and women owners of 
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the American Telephoneand 
Telegraph Company are the 
largest single body of stock- 
holders in the world and they 
represent every vital activity in 
the nation’s life, from laborer and 
unskilled worker to wealthy and 
influential executive. Although the 
telephone was one of the greatest 
inventions of an age of large for- 
tunes, no one ever made a great 
fortune from it—in fact, there are 
not any “telephone fortunes.” The 
Bell Telephone System is owned by 
the American people. It is operated 
in the interest of the telephone users. 


















Beauty that will live 


to , 
Ixevitasty the time must come Eternity 


when you will be thinking of a 
memorial for some one of your 
family whose memory you would 
ever cherish. You will want to 
choose some token that will be 
fitting . . . as everlasting as love 
itself. Such undying beauty lies 
in the strength and stately majesty 
of Guardian Memorials. 

Calm dignity, peace and secur- 
ity—here is everything you would 
want a memorial to express as the 
final tribute of your love. Time 
can leave no mark on this “stone 
everlasting,” nor storms crumble 
the chaste beauty of its lines. 

Guardian Memorials, made of 
Barre Granite from the beauti- 
ful Vermont hills, are protected 
forever by a guarantee bond and 
will be replaced if defects of any 
kind dev elop. 

Guardian Memorials are dis- 
tributed exclusively by reliable re- 
tail memorial dealers. 


‘* Mark Every Grave’’ 


GUARDIAN MEMORIALS 


of Everlasting Beauty 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





Let us send you our handsomely illustrated 

book, “‘To Mark the Place with Beauty 

Forever.”” It tells you how you may beau- 

tify your lot and will prove very helpful to 

you in choosing a memorial. Tue Jones 

Brotuers Company, Inc., Dept. E-11, 
10 High Street, Boston, Mass, 
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‘shape 


HE last cable is off—the whistle blows 

—and the great liner starts on another 

long voyage. As the shore line fades 
away, veteran and inexperienced travellers alike, 
can only guess what the future holds in store. 
But they know that before the ship sailed, 
every vital part was given painstaking inspec- 
tion. All during the voyage the same watch- 
fulness will be continued. The captain is ready 
to meet heavy seas, for in fair weather he has 
prepared for storms. 


Each of us, during the autumn, bearsa strange re- 
semblance to a ship leaving port. Some, sturdy 
and sound, ready for what may come;others weak 
and unfit for a crisis; still others needing only 


Condition 


a slight overhauling to qualify them to meet the 
added hazards which the winter months bring. 





January claims more deaths than December, and 
February more than January. Year after year, the 
same thing occurs—because people have not 
fortified their bodies to meet the rigors of the 
winter. 


Then follows March—March called 
the “danger month” because it is then 
that neglected colds suddenly change 
from seemingly unimportant discom- 
forts to deadly menaces. Tired hearts 
and racked lungs make only a feeble 
fight for life. All too many people live 
an abnormal life in the winter time. 
They eat too much. They do not get 
enough exercise—enough fresh air. 


Exercise in the open whenever it is pos- 
But if you have no time or opportunity 


sible. 
for outdoor exercise you will find that intelligent 
daily indoor exercise in a properly ventilated 
room is a fine substitute—a daily tonic. 


But, first of all, have a physical 
examination. If there are any de- 
fects which can be corrected see 
that they are given immediate 
attention. 


It is a real cause for thanksgiving 
that this is only November and 
there is still plenty of time to 
make preparations to sail safely 
through the “danger month”. You 
who are wise will fit yourselves 
to meet the approaching winter 
months in ship-shape condition. 





wa sariior 
In March, the danger of death from all forms 


of Pneumonia is more than four times as great 
as in mid-summer. 


Statistical records show that in November, 1926, 
8,000 persons died of Pneumonia. In Decem- 
ber 11,400 persons died from the same cause. 
In January, 1927,16,200. In February 15,000. 
And in March 17,000. 


March is also the peak month for colds and for 
deaths from heart disease and tuberculosis. 


More children die of measles in that month 
than in any other month of the year. 


phe Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
as prepared a series of simple exercises aimed 
evelop the body and keep it in sound phy- 
tical condition. An exercise chart and two 
valuable booklets, * 
and “The Prevention of Pneumonia” will be 
enon free of charge to anyone who writes for 
them. 


—— 
Lad 


‘Commonsense in Exercise” 


HALEY FISKE, President. 





Published by 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN 
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Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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“C A R R Y IN G 


The “BBB Own Make” Pipe holds a place in history, and in the hearts of history’s 
makers. From Manchester to Melbourne—from Halifax to Hong Kong—Englishmen 
have seen in its smoke, visions of empire—and of home’s green hedgerows + + Now, 
WDC have acquired the exclusive right to produce this fine pipe in America. Theirs 
to “carry on” the old BBB Individual Baking Process which has for generations 


made “BBB Own Make” the sweetest, most satisfying of pipes. 


The «BBB Own Make” Pipe is now available ina 
variety of shapes at the establishments of better 
tobacconists. $5 the pipe — plain or ripple briars. 
Wm. Demuth & Co., 230 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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International S ilverplate— 
worthy the place of honor 
in your modern dining -room 


6 


SIncE medieval days, our ancestors have 
rightly set much store by the family plate. 
International Silverplate is in every way 
worthy the honorable tradition. 

A service of International Silverplate 
adcs much to the appearance of a dining- 
room. It makes a well-cooked meal seem 
infinitely more attractive when it reaches 
the table. 

As well as being a delight to the eye, it 
is both practical and permanent. Over a 
period of years, it is actually an economy! 
It cannot break or chip, in spite of acci- 
dents. Constant use and frequent wash- 
ing keep it in prime condition. Yet the 
initial cost of this fine ware is not too great 
for even young people of the most moder- 
ate means to afford. 

There are patterns of International 
Silverplate to harmonize with every style 
of decoration prevailing in American 
homes today. Every piece is guaranteed 


*. «patterns to harmonize with every style of decoration’ 


to be highest quality and to give last- 
ing satisfaction. Ask for International 
Silverplate by name at the better stores. 


ry ry ry 


Send for the free booklet, “The Rediscovery of Silver- 
plate.” Illustrations and text suggest many interesting 
ideas for arranging silverplate to its best advantage and 


for making it serve you beautifully. Write for booklet 
°HW or, Dept. E, International Silver Company, 


Meriden, Conn, 
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Your... 


Insurance Man 


Tue competent insurance man 
is one of the public’s best friends. 


He knows his business. He learns 
what he needs to know about 
your business. He makes sure that 
you are adequately protected. He 
sees to it that you get what you 
need. He frees your mind from 
worry. He relieves you of un- 
necessary detail. He explains your 
insurance policies. In the long 
run, he saves you money. 


The successful insurance man 
gives you wise counsel regarding 
your insurance and a service that 
satisfies. 


The Employers’ Group has had a 
steady growth for over forty years. 
This growth, which has come 
from the number of policyholders 
who have repeatedly insured with 
us, and from a constantly increas- 
ing number of new policyhold- 
ers, indicates that “wise men 
seek wise counsel,” and that the 
public appreciates ‘the service 
that satisfies”. . . This means that 
The Employers’ Group seleéts as 
its field representative “the com- 
petent insurance man... one of 
the public’s best friends.” 


There's an Employer's 
Group Representative 
in Your Neighborhood 


Our booklet, “The Sword 
of Damocles,” enlarges on 
this subje&. Your request 
for it incurs no obligation, 
nor will our representative 
call upon you as a result 
of your request. 

















EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
THE 


EMPLOYERS’ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN 


EMPLOYERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Praitically every kind of Insurance 
except Life Insurance 


110 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
"Tbe Home of the Service that Satisfies”’ 
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Th: anksgiving ought to meanto all of us something more 
th: an an Ov erstuffle d stom: ach. T he N: ation. s he alth has i im-~ 


proved and business i in gener: al i 1S abov 2 the average, in spite 
of f the “ croaker $”. 

Joini inare al Th: inksgis ing w ith the cré aftsmen of Lee of 
C onshohocke n. W e he re Ww he be lieve i in hi: ard w ork plus a 
conscientious effort to m: ake the best possib le tires and tubes > 
hh: ive just cause to be th: ink ful. 

Ov er h: lf of our pe -ople h: ave bee n buile ling tires the Lee 


way for over fifteen years, while the average is twelve 
years of service. 

We feel continu: ally th: ink ful th: at re ul; ar and profitable 
employ ment is oflered to so many & a OE families. 
Our loy alty i 1S proof th: at you whe use Tires by Lee of 


Contadbets will receive a full measure of honest effort. 


Lee Tire Ww Rubber Company : Conshohocken, Pa. 


c 


LEE Sanlolocken 


LEE Shoulderbilt 
“Heavy Duty” Balloon tire of unquest- 
ioned merit, to fit any rim and any car. 

The Lee dealer will show it to you. 


OST NO MORE TO BUY ~ MUCH LESS TO RUN 


wr 
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WATCH THE YOUNGER CROWD PICK THE WINNERs! 


OOK around youat the big game 





—and see the Fatima packages pop out! No gathering of 
the younger set, large or small, fails to extend this ex- 
traordinary record. Unquestionably, Fatima has pleased 


more smokers for more years than any other cigarette. 


The most skillful blend in cigarette history 





LiIGCETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
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CAnnouncing the New 


RANKLID 
‘ pe 


The most comfortable 


e \ 
Airman Features 


Air-cooling—the advanced 
scientific principle now so wide- 
ly endorsed by Airmen 
Acceleration—the swift-dart- 
ing, quick maneuvering of the 
pursuit plane 

Synchronized 4-wheel hy- 
draulic brakes—just a touch and 
you get action 

Speed of a new kind—distance 
speed—all-day speed—speed you 
use 

Riding comfort—the swift, 
easy glide of the airplane 
Larger motor—for any temper- 
ature, altitude or road condition, 
a wealth of power always avail- 
able 

Engine smoothness—the bal- 
anced purr of the turbine 
7-passenger models—(128 inch 
wheelbase) —the up-to-date 
family cars—commodious and 
light weight 

Advanced designs—having 
their counterpart in aeronautical 
engineering 





mile-a-minute 


New ways to do new things—that’s the 
spirit of the Airman—dashing, daring, 
care-free—the automobile’s nearest ap- 
proach to flying. 


Fresh from the triumph of the most re- 
markable endorsement ever accorded a 
motor car—the almost universal adop- 
tion of air-cooling by Airmen for their 
sensational distance flights— Franklin 
presents the new Airman Series. It is 
an achievement for which automotive 
science has been striving for years—fast 
travel—mile-a-minute and upward— 
with absolute comfort and sure, quick control. 
With its highly efficient air-cooled motor 
larger by 24%, Franklin provides what 
Aircraft has demonstrated as so desirable 


car ever built 


for distance ability—power which is 
usable at constant high speed for hours 
on end, 


The Franklin Airman substitutes for the 
common discomforts, strains and un- 
certainties of continued fast driving, new 
and unprecedented smoothness, amazing 
acceleration, and the unfailing safety of 
perfectly synchronized 4-wheel brakes. 


The spirit of the Airman stands for « 
wholly new motoring experience in store 
for you—vivid, thrilling, indescribable— 
when you have your first ride in the Air- 
man. Arrange ittoday. Representative 
showings of 7-passenger and 5-passenger 
types now—at all Franklin dealers, 
FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE Co., SYRACUSB 
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The Universal 
Appeal To 
Good Taste 


Of all materials for the interior finish of 
buildings,marble is the recognized medium 

universally—for the expression of that 
distinction inherent in treatments of better 
character. This condition is conceded. 


Moreover, such usage is not confined to 
any particular type of building; rather, 
marble is equally adapted to commercial, 
civic and residential architecture alike— 
from that of mere modesty to ornate pre- 
tentiousness. 


Send for the handsome portfolio of Marble Sug- 

gestions shown above. These reproductions have 

been made from actual photographs of typical 

marble installations in many parts of the country. 

The portfolio will be sent without cost, of course. 
Address Department K-5. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARBLE DEALERS 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SaaS LlHSSSSooo.b SSS SSeS] — —Je= 
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urt-riding and sunshine 
CWhat a Vacation. 


for this winter/ 


AKE the idyllic rest 


you’ ve longed forall of magnificent beach hotels and 


your life a lazy friendly bungalows. And there is 


month this winter a warm surf, with outrigger canoes 


and 
hshing; 


surfboards; deep-sea game- 


under the : ' 


Haw all. 


nodding 


caretree It’s automobile tours; a dozen 


¢ 
Rt 


Ka 1a1, Oahu, Maui and Hawai 


links on the tairvlike islands of 


e Enchanted 
the threefold 
oh And inexpensive 


Hawaii, far 


away trom the 


a iess thar 


vage trom the Pacific 


ary 


regu 


Two new 


- now in service 


nd apartments, 


where you can 


member what important business the cost for first-class pas 


it was that almost kept you home sage each way, with two weeks or 


lazy mornings on the /amais more at Hawaii's wonderful ho- 


teis 


, inter-island steamer cruising, 


the memorable motor climb and 


ea Volcano 
Park, 


overnight stay at Kila 
in Hawaii U. S. National 
greens and ail 


tals, 1 -d be 


tees such 


no more tl 
for rh 


oO le whole 


Y our own tourist gency 


ship or railroad agent 


you direct from home 


izen rts 
Here is a 
booklet, in 


have 


need no passpo 


24-page lustrated 
whic h vou 


Send 


with this coupon 


ors, 
sho a immediately. 
for if now 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU! 
Q McCa Building, San Franc 


H Hawan, t 


sce 


hoot 


REAX 





Here’s to Camel — 


on a 


million tables! 





HERE’S to Camel. 
added pleasure it brings to the 


How much 


world. Wherever congenial friends 
gather, or in the solitary hours of 
work or travel, Camel insures the 
enviable mood of enjoyment. 

All of the mysterious powers to 
please of the choicest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos grown are 
brought to fulfillment in Camel. 
This is done through a smooth and 
mellow blend that cannot be found 
anywhere else. For America’s 


largest tobacco organization 


R. J. 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 


concentrates its abilities in Camel. 
Into this one brand goes all of its 
power to select and buy and blend 
for taste satisfaction. There simply 
are no better cigarettes made at 
any price. 

Camel’s mildness and mellowness 
are the favorites of particular mod- 


ern smokers. So much so that 


Camel’s popularity is greater than 


any other cigarette ever had. For 
your enjoyment of the smoothest 


smoke ever made— 


**Have a Camel!”’ 


WINSTON - SALEM, N. C. 
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The color band on the holder 
tells the story. It enables you 
to quickly choose a pen-point 
that exactly suits your writing. 


Ask to See 
Waterman’s Number Seven 


The following colors indicate the 
different pen-points: 


Red— STANDARD —Suits 
most writers. A splendid corres- 
pondence point. Medium flexi- 
bility. For home and general use. 


Green — RIGID — Tempered 
to armor-plate herdness. Will not 
shade even under heavy pressure. 
Unequaled for manifolding. The 
salesman’s friend. 


Purple—STIFF, FINE — 
Writes without pressure. Makes 
a thin, clear line and small figures 
with unerring accuracy. Popular 
with accountants. 


Pink—- FLEXIBLE; FINE— 
As resilient as a watch-spring. 
Fine, tapered point; ground fine 
to shade at any angle. Loved by 
stenographers. 


Blue—BLUNT—An im- 
proved stub point. This point 
makes a broad line. May be held 
in any position. Liked by rapid 
writers. 


Yellow —-ROUNDED—A 
different pen point The tip is ball 
shape. Makes a heavy, character- 
istic line without pressure. Suits 
left-handed writers. 


Merchants who sell Waterman's will be glad to 
let you try all six points. Do this and select the 
one that suits you best. 


When you buy a Waterman's you buy perpetual 
pen service. 


| Guaranteed since 1883 and until 1983—100 years of pen service 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


Boston San Francisco Montreal 


$760 


ACumber Seven 


Beautiful, resilient 
Ripple stainless rubber holder. 
Mage with protective lip-guard 
and an unequaled patented fill- 
ing device. 


Chicago 

















HE FIRST 10-TUBE ELECTRIC 


The beautiful tonal quality of Zenith radio 
is matched by the artistry of Zenith cabi- 
nets. Here, indeed, is the fine radio that your 
home deserves. Zenith from the beginning 


the highest quality. The model shown is an 
authentic English 10-Tube Electric requiring 
no batteries— no antenna—no loop. It con- 


has concentrated on musical instruments of 


tains a power pee giving fine tone qual- 
ity, volume and modulation. 


Western United States prices slightly higher. Licensed only for 
Radio amateur, experimental and broadcast reception 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, 3612 IRON STREET, CHICAGO 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE RADIO 
6,8 AND 10 TUBES - - - - BATTERY OR ELECTRIC - - 





- 16MODELS - 
ANTENNA OR LOOP 


3 DIFFERENT CIRCUITS 
$100 TO $2500 


ee. “ee 
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Record Season Ahead 


In Music and Entertainment 


N many ways the winter months just 
ahead promise to set new records | 
musical entertainment, private as 

well as public. 


Greater numbers than ever before 
participate in the study of music and of 
musical instruments. But greater still will 
be the increase in the multitude of ap- 
preciative listeners to the best in music 
as produced by others. 


In connection with the latter, the radio 
as well as the phonograph and other re- 
producing instruments, will play a larger 
part than ever before. 


There can be no question as to the service 
the phonograph has rendered in the past 
in behalf of fine music, nor of the still 
greater service it is rendering to-day with 
greatly improved tonal qualities, delight- 
ing even the most critical. 


Even more pronounced has been the rapid 
improvement both in the broadcasting and 
in the reception of worth while music by 
radio. The first modest programs have 
given way to more and more elaborate 
ones, enlisting the finest musical talent, 
and delivered by powerful transmission 
right to the door-step of the listener-in. 


This is one of the reasons why, in this 
nation of music-lovers, radio receivers have 
already been installed in more than six 
million homes with other millions earnestly 
considering purchase in the near future. 


Not only have broadcasting programs and 
methods been greatly improved, but re- 
ceiving equipment as well—improvement 
in tonal qualities, in ease of operation, in 
reliability, in esis of design and 
appearance. 


No longer is the radio an unsightly junk 
pile with batteries and parts exposed, but 


will 


a piece of modern living-room furniture. 
Encasements are provided that are note 
worthy specimens of the cabinet-maker’s 
art, and that leave nothing further to be 
desired in the way of attractive appear- 
ance. 


Receiving sets that are operated direct 
from the electric-light socket are making 
rapid progress and gaining more and more 
in favor. Battery-operated sets, however, 
still produce excellent results and con- 
tinue to share in the general demand. 


Improvements and refinements, having 
reached their present advanced stage, there 
is no longer the tendency to expect revo- 
lutionary changes in the models available, 
and the general public is being guided ac- 
cording] . 


If the radio did no more than merely help 
to carr\ fine music into the home it would 
still be rendering a service of great value. 
For the musical taste of radio listeners t 
day is very much higher than is commonl 
supposed. According to the results of 
recent and widely circulated questionnaire 
among radio listeners, out of a total 
nearly 80,000 votes for fifty composers 
Beethoven received the most votes, Schu 
bert ranked second, and Victor Herbert 
third. The next in order were Richard 
Wagner, Felix Mendelssohn, Fritz Kreis 
ler, Franz Liszt and Charles Gounod. 
Johann Strauss, the Vienna waltz-master, 
ranked fifteenth. Equally significant was 
the vote on favorite musical compositions 
and the fact, too, that for every one who 
voted for jazz there were more than four 
who voted against. 


It is not surprising therefore to be assured 
that the music to be broadcast this season 
from the leading stations will fully meet 
the increasing demand throughout Amer- 
ica for the very best that music has to offer. 
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Below— 
ds tint RADIO CABINETS ¥W Model 2800-R-1 


the Cabinet } | for 





r 

Ml Hlend-carved Colonial. New 

f} built-in Pooley double horn (pate =~ 

N ; ented) with spec i ay Atwater #950 
AT WV A ] E R KE N ] Kent reproducing unit 

x With Atwater Kent Model 30 Receiver $320 

. With Atwater Kent Model 33 Receiver $330 

With Atwater Kent Model 32 Receiver $360 

With Atwater Kent Model 50 Receiver $400 


The New POOLEY 
Double Horn Speaker 


(Patented) 


The drawings to the left picturethe 

speaker as it.is in the cabinet and 

as it would look if extended in 

a straight line. It is a true expo- 

nential horn, 60 inches long, with 

two amplifying chambers; one 

Ve \ yf builds up the deepest bass notes, 

" : the other, the treble. Result—a 

Above—As it would look if volume, clarity and truth of tone 

extended in a straight line surpassing anything radio science 
. has yet developed. 


Full voiced ++: 


with the POOLEY double horn 


OOLEY tone is not an accident. It is an achieve- Read what 
ment—for the new Pooley double horn was Mr. Kent says: 


‘ ’ “The Pooley Radio Cabinet is ap- 
worked out according to the laws of acoustics. The J proved for Atwater Kent Radio} 

~ " . o nec Sig anc qua aty 

tone is rich, full, complete, lending radio a new of Pooley cabinet work and be- 

cause of the tone qualities of the 


satisfaction to musical ears. The Pooley Radio Pooley built-in floating horn. 
* e * Both meet the standards we set 
Cabinets that house the double horn are triumphs __ |} #24 minuin —— 
of the cabinet maker’s art. (signed) A. ATWATER KENT 
Write today for special folder telling all about the new Pooley double horn and 


the cabinets that contain it. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY, 1604 Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





(TUN NNW UU UUW 


Prices quoted are less tubes and power equipment. Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies, in 
Inter-Mountain States and Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio Cabinets are manu, 
by Malcolm & Hill, Ltd., Kitchener, Canada. 
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Gargle when you get home 


Suppose your team did win—what comfort is 
that, a week later when sore throat, or worse, 
has put you in bed? 

Here’s a good tip if you will take it. After 
any long exposure (and that includes cold 
bleachers) rinse the mouth and gargle with 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 

Immediately, it attacks the millions of 
bacteria waiting for the moment 
when body resistance is low to strike. 

Often, this simple and pleasant 


LIST 


precaution will be the means of sparing you 
pain and sickness. Listerine nips many a sore 
throat and cold. 
Incidentally, after a football game it relieves 
that hoarseness which is so troublesome. 
The wisest thing to do, of course, during 
cold weather months is to make a daily night- 
and-morning habit of using Listerine. 
Millions do—and are healthier for 
it. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


—the safe antiseptic 
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Buying automobile 
insurance blindfolded .. . 





In other business matters, he was 
shrewd, analytical . . . buying the best at the lowest 
price .. . and he always studied the record of every 
company with which he dealt . . . 





But his automobile insurance, he “turned over” to a 
congenial acquaintance ... he did not know the 
name of the company—and they paid no dividends. 
* * . * 

22% is our latest dividend rate—for forty years the 
American Mutual has paid to policyholders divi- 
dends of never less than 20% .. . a saving suflicient 
to pay the insurance on at least one car in six. 

The American Mutual is the oldest, largest and 
strongest mutual liability company in the world— 
investigate American Mutual service and saving... 
for further information just fill out the coupon below. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
141 BerKELEY STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Writers oF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Am ERICAN = a 
MU I UAL Rar > 

r Or, “a ve ° i 
NEVER LESS THAN 20% DiviDENDS ene 4 


The Oldest, Largest, Strongest 
Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company in the World. 
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— for suitable bonds 


Some bond investors demand the utmost in security — others look 
more to income. Some need ready marketability —others place tax- 
exemption first among their requirements. The National City Com- 
pany always offers aw ide choice of bonds of the various types, some 
meeting theneeds of one investor,some the needsof another. Compe- 
tent bond men at any National City office will gladly help you make 
a suitable selection. Ask for current list of recommended issues. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES + INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES + INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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IN THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD 

















“First Be Sure You’re Right” 


By PAUL TOMLINSON 


OR months and months people have 
been saying that the price of securi- 
ties has been too high, that a break was 
imminent, and that it would be well to 
And 


while they waited for the break to come 


wait a while before purchasing. 
prices kept on climbing. The average of 
security prices has kept up an almost 
unbroken advance, until investors and 
speculators, tired of waiting, have in 
got 
a mental attitude which does not permit 


many instances themselves into 
of their visualizing prices ever going in 


any direction but up. 


HE person who has followed quota- 
tions—on the stock market at least 

with any degree of care and discern- 
ment will have observed a most inter- 
esting situation. The average level of 
prices has risen steadily, but this fact 
in itself does not tell the whole story. 
Certainly it does not justify what has 
at times threatened to become a wild 
Brokers’ 


have been the largest in history, which is 


orgy of speculation. loans 
merely another way of saying that more 
stock has been carried on margin than 


ever before, and the public—*the dear 


old public’—has_ been participating 
in speculative activities to a degree 
Yet the gen- 
eral level of all stock prices has not gone 
The 


average has been lifted by advances in 


hitherto unprecedented. 
steadily up, as one might expect. 
certain high-priced and extremely active 


brought the 
average of the whole market up, and 


specialties, which have 
given the impression to those who are not 
over-observing that any old thing is a 
profit maker. 


N THE majority of instances the 

shares which have registered the great- 
est advances in price are those which 
represent large corporations, enterprises 
which dominate their respective fields 
of activity. It is big business which is 
prosperous, and this prosperity is, to 
some extent, at the expense of little 
the 


stock of one of our largest corporations 


business. During recent months 
has gone steadily up, and at this writing 
the advance seems to be continuing; 
a smaller corporation in the 


field, which for years has done well 


same 


and paid regular dividends, passed its 


dividends last week. Exactly the same 





IN THE 


thing has happened in another field of 
industry: one of the smaller corporations 
passed its last dividend, while stock in 
the largest corporation in that line is 
touted 


purchase. 


being as a most attractive 


FRXHIS is an age of machinery, of big 
The 


business which can produce at the lowest 


business, and big production. 


cost can undersell its competitors, and 
naturally secures the trade. Big ag- 
gregations of capital are everywhere 
squeezing the little fellows out. If any- 
one who reads this article will stop and 
think for a moment he will realize that 
this is true. In your own personal 
affairs you buy most of what you require 
from big corporations: you go to a drug 
store which is one of a chain selling the 
products of big corporations; chain 


stores supply you with many of your 


FINANCIAL 


WORLD 


groceries, perhaps with much of you 


meat; most probably purchas 


their collars and shirts from companie: 


men 


which are big and nationally known 
at least half the motor cars are made by 
gigantic automobile concerns; the paint 
on your house is manufactured by som: 
big corporation; your gas and electricity 
are supplied by some big public-utility 
corporation. So it goes all down thi 
list. 


that one wears and eats and uses, from 


In increasing degree everything 


bread to radios, is manufactured and 
sold by big corporations that have either 
the small concerns or 
the the 


point of view of the consumer this is 


swallowed up 


forced them to wall. From 
not necessarily a bad thing; it means, in 
almost every instance, that because of 
this mass production he is able to buy 


more cheaply than he could otherwise do. 























WE HAVE THE FACILITIES 
and THE DESIRE 


to serve you in matters 
of investment 








We are sure we can give you or get for 
you important and interesting facts about 
any securities in which you are interested. 








E. Pusey PassMorE 
President 


Joun H. Mason 
Chairman 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


PHILADELPHIA 


Commercial Trust Company 
Established 1894 


Bank of North America 
Established 1781 




















—— 


DOLLARS 














CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TEN MILLION 
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A Man With $1,000 


BOUT 20 years ago, a man with a thousand dollars 
walked into the old office of S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


He invested his carefully accumulated surplus in a first 
mortgage security,explaining that he wished to reinvest 
the money when the mortgage was due and build up 
a permanent investment fund as a guarantee against 
old age and in order to leave something behind him. 


NAA 


Today this man has more than $50,000 invested in 
sound first mortgage securities. He has never earned 
a very large income; never made a “lucky” financial 
stroke, but he accumulated, invested, re-invested his 
interest and maturing funds and added what he could 
from time to time. Today he is known as a substantial, 
successful citizen and faces the future without fear. 


What this man has done, you can do too. The impor- 
tant thing is to start right—choose the right invest- 
ment house and the right securities. Among our 
current offerings, yielding up to 542-6%, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500, $100, carefully selected and 
thoroughly safeguarded, you will find bonds that will 
fit your needs exactly. Call or write for 


BOOKLET K-1709 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 


MINIT 


Straus BuILDING Straus BuILDING Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
New YorK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 











ESTABLISHED IN 1882 
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APID electric development of the 
R 6,000 square mile territory surround- 
ing Chicago and served by the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois is in- 
dicated by last year’s central station output. 
In 1926 the aggressive operation of this 
company brought a 17.1 per cent increase 
in electric output over 1925. Compared 
with the 11.6 per cent average increase of 
all electric light and power companies in 
the country, this figure indicates a growth 
some 50 per cent faster than the average. 


Fortified by such enterprise, securities of the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois—and of the 
many substantial public utility companies we repre- 
sent — merit their high investment ranking. 

Send for free copy 


UTILITY sent ier free cor 
SECURITIES ©". 
COMPANY 


230 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 

St. Louis Milwaukee 

Indianapolis Louisville 


Utility Securities Corporation 
111 Broadway, New York 





FEXHERE is also another, although {> 

our purposes perhaps _ incident 
aspect of this situation. Many m 
who under conditions existing not 
long ago would have been at the head of 
their own little businesses are now 
working for big corporations, perhaps 
as manager, as head of a department, or 
as vice-president. It may be that as 
the owner of a business a man had the 
opportunity of making more mone; 
than he can earn as salary from a big 
corporation. On the other hand, in ; 
period of general hard times a salary 
from a big corporation is a surer sourc 
of income than a small business which 
might not be able to weather a very 
heavy storm. 


F STOCK prices are a criterion, it is 

possible at the present time to make 
the statement that the big corporations 
are making money, but that many of 
the small ones are having their troubles. 
You may not approve of big corporations 
or big combinations of corporations, but 
when you have money to invest it is not 
wise to ignore them, for they are the ones 
most likely to pay regular dividends and 
interest. The man with the = small 
business may argue that if he is unable 
to compete with these gigantic aggrega- 
tions of capital the time will presently 
come when he will be unable to make 
a living and the question of investing 
money will trouble him no longer. This, 
we trust, is a far-fetched consideration, 
but if there are certain corporations 
which are making money and others 
which are not, it is certainly no time to 
rush ahead blindly and buy any old 
thing that comes along. Averages are 
all right, but they are not for sale as 
investments. They tell a story, but 
they do not tell the whole story. 
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NEW YORK 


“The Most 


Distinctive 
Banking 


Service” 


N a foreign exchange 
I transaction involving 
$1,000,000, the facilities of 
the Guaranty’s foreign offices, 
combined with our advice, 
saved a depositor from 


possible loss. 


Time was the vital factor 
and we arranged to hold open 
a telephone line between our 
londonand Paris Offices, sub- 
ject to cable instructions from 
New York. 


set-up attained the necessary 


This unusual 


speed of transmission. 


Pall Mall Office, 


London 


The depositor called it the 
most distinctive banking 
service ever rendered to him. 


When you unite exceptional 
facilities such as this Company 
has with the character of service 
thatits experienced officers ren- 
der, you have a combination 
most desirable in your New 
York bankin 


connection. 


go 
) 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS 


LONDON PARIS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 
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IN THE 
peerage have been made in the 


past two or three years by people 
who had the foresight or the good fortune 
stocks. 
other 


There 
stocks 
have not been so kind to their owners. 


to buy certain are, 


however, certain which 
It is safe to say that the most money has 
been made, and will continue to be made, 
as has always been the case, by people 
who bought stocks or bonds which they 
had some definite reason for buying. 
These people did not buy because the 
price averages have been going up, but 
because they knew something about the 
individual securities they 


were pur- 


chasing. In the case of bonds, they 
knew the value of the property pledged 
for their payment, the margin of earnings 
over interest requirements, and their 
marketability; in the case of stocks, 
present and prospective earning power 
that the 


would prove profitable. 


convinced them investment 


FINANCIAL 


WORLD 


N THE past quarter-century probabl; 

more money has been made in bank 
stocks than in any other kind of shares. 
Of recent years public utilities have been 
very profitable—not all banks and al! 
utilities, Railroads 
have had their ups and downs. 


public however. 
Some 
automobile companies have flourished, 
but some have flourished not at all, or for 
Industrial concerns 
Think what the 
purchaser of ten thousand dollars’ worth 


a short time only. 


have come and gone. 


of the original U.S. Steel common stock 
would have made if he had held it, 
and its accretions, all these years; think, 
too, of the sad fate of some other steel 
company stocks. There is no greater 
fallacy than that of thinking that be- 
cause one company makes a success all 
companies in the same field will do 
likewise. Promoters and sellers of fake 
like to have 
people think that this is not a fallacy, 


and worthless securities 








Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


in 15 States 


Public Service 


From a small beginning in 
1852, the Associated Gas & 
k:lectric System has grown 
until now it over 
580,000 customers. Of these, 
357,630 are electric custo- 
> of the net earn- 
ings of the Associated Sys- 
from the sale of 


serves 


loominaton 
mers. 77‘ 


tem are 


IND. |e 
Richmond) OHIO | ¢ Johnstown 


| portnoyth re ‘ i 


electric current. 
The public 


tivities of the 


/ Arranktort { WAL 
P a. KY 4 iil VA 


-FEABowiing Green 


at CuarksviteT EN 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Illustrated Year Book ‘‘H’’ 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
61 Broadway New York 


service ac- 
Associated 
System extend throughout 
1,000 communities having 
2,700,000 population, 
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NEW ENGLAND’S 


LARGEST 


TRUST COMPANY 











master of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, gave his daughter her 
weight in pine-tree shillings as a 
dowry, he knew that each one of 
these coins, the first to be minted 
in any of the colonies, was of full 
weight — and exaét fineness. 4 

@, The sterling honesty and pains- 
taking care, so typical of Colonial 
New England, is still evident, and 
has been largely responsible for 
the development of modern New 


We invite j 


She Spirit of 
1620 ~ 9 
Full Weight and Quality 

She New England Standard 


Whuen John Hull, the mint 








England — with its vast industrial 
manufactures, and extensive mar- 
kets for goods. 

@, The Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany — by close association with 
New England’s greatest industrial 
projects and developments, by 
familiarity with New England 
conditions and resources — is in 
an unusually favorable position to 
furnish reliable information and 
to execute financial commissions 
promptly and economically. 


ur corre spondence 


OLD COLONY 


TrRuST COMPANY 


17 


© 1927 


COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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IN THE 


and frequently one of their most potent 
selling arguments is what other similar 
companies have done. The very fact 
that one company has made a big success 
is, on the face of things, a very good 
the 
another company’s being able to emulate 


argument against possibility of 


its example. Who, for instance, would 
entertain much hope for the success of a 
corporation formed to do what the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is doing, or to compete with 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the General 
Electric Company, the Baldwin Loco- 
National Lead 


Company, or the Du Pont interests? 


motive Company, the 


“TOCKS or bonds should be pur- 
chased only when there are definite 


reasons for purchasing them. And these 


FINANCIAL 
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reasons, of course, can best be supplied 
by investment experts, the investment 
bankers. It is said that some stocks 
are still cheap, but what layman knows 
which ones they are? If someone should 
mention them by name, could he tell why 
they are cheap? Someone may say 
that now is a good time to buy bonds 
and to sell stocks. If this is true, what 


layman can tell why? 


NE stock on the New York Ex- 
change selling at over $200 a share 

and paying dividends of $10 is reported 
If this 
is true, it looks as if it might be a cheap 


to be earning over $30 a share. 


stock and, further, it would emphasize 
the fact that the price at which it may 
be purchased does not determine whether 
Another 
stock selling at about $65 and paying 


an investment is cheap or not. 














OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


CLEVELAND 
New York 


Denver 


Chicago 
Detroit 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Akron Louisville 
Canton Massillon 
Colorado Springs 


San Francisco 


Toledo 








HERE are five important factors 
of bond values which should be 
taken into consideration by the 


prospective purchaser of bonds: 


1. The security behind the bond. 

2. The rate of interest it yields. 

3. The readiness with which it 
can be sold. 

4. Its probable stability or in- 
crease in market price. 

5. The length of time it runs. 


Of these five factors the question of se- 
curity or safety is, of course, the one of 
first importance. 
the advantage of dealing with a respon- 
sible bond house becomes most apparent. 
This firm owns the bonds it sells, pur- 
chasing entire issues for re-sale to its 
clients. It is therefore highly important 
that we make a study of all conditions 
affecting their values in order to assure 
ourselves that the issue is well secured 
and legal, and the investment a sound one, 


It is at this point that 
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eA Sentinel 
of Safity 


HE fire hydrant, guardian 

of billions of dollars of 
property in town and city, is 
guardian, too, of millions of 
dollars invested in water 
company securities, for hy- 
drant rentals form an impor- 
tant part of a water com- 
pany s income. 

Federal Water Service Corpo- 
ration, with operating properties 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
derives revenue from the rental 
of 16,911 hydrants in 181 com- 
munities. This is a stable income, 
but scarcely more stable than the 
income it receives from the homes 
and factories it serves. 





Water company securities pos- 
sess the qualities which experi- 
enced investors demand. Write 
today to our nearest office for a 
description of Federal Water Ser- 
vice Corporation 514% Convert- 
ible Debentures, and for booklet 
““Water—The Indispensable Utility” 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co 


44 Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
225 South 15th St. 30 Federal St. 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
548 South Spring St. 1067 Russ Building 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
231 So. La Salle St. McKnight Building 
TOLEDO ATLANTA 
Spitzer Building Atlanta Tr. Co. Bidg. 
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dividends of $3.50 is earning twice that 
amount per share. A corporation which 
sold fifty million dollars’ worth of bonds 
not so long ago had earnings last year 


alone of more than that amount. 


T WOULD seem as if there might be 

good reasons for purchasing invest- 
ments such as these; but, on the other 
hand, an investment banker might be in 
a position to know of reasons why it 
would be better to buy something else. 
Most people are aware, for instance, that 
the textile industry has not been par- 
Recently 
it was thought that with the price of 


ticularly prosperous of late. 


cotton low there was an opportunity 
for it to get back onto a profitable basis 
once more. But just as a feeling of 
confidence was being restored, a govern- 
ment report was issued estimating the 
cotton crop at 5,000,000 bales less than 
a year ago, and the price of cotton went 
up like a rocket. The price has sagged 


FINANCIAL 


WORLD 


since, and no one seems to know what i 
to be expected. In all the securit; 
markets a feeling of uncertainty persists, 
and for this reason it is perhaps even 
more important than usual that in- 
vestors be sure of their ground. 


USINESS throughout the country 

is, in the aggregate, in large volume; 
but, like the stock market, which of 
course reflects business, it is not evenly 
distributed. Industrial corporations, with 
exceptions, have been making generally 
less money than a year ago; so with the 
railroads. The National City Bank of 
New York reports that 
encountering more strenuous competi- 
and the ill-equipped and 
efficiently managed companies are falling 
Auto- 
mobile, iron, and steel production are 


**business is 


{ ion, less 


more rapidly by the wayside.” 


lower than last year, and these industries 


are rather good indices of general 


conditions. The oil industry has not 





One of the safesHand=mest 
convenient securitics¥on car thi 
4 ’ Ps i; 


Guaranty 6% Coupon Certifi- 
cates are safe, convenient, con- 
vertible; payable in New York, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
secured by first mortgages on 
Los Angeles real estate; legal 
for trust funds. 


Denominations of $100 and 
upward. 


Under State Supervision. 


6334 Hollywood Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES 


sei» 


and= ; OSs 


IARANTY 


GU. 
BUILDING 
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“My banker gave me this 


letter of introduction to you’ 


Banks send their most valued cus- 
tomers to us so that we may help them 
keep their fundssafely—and profitably 
—at work. 

For Bankers know this house and 
its successful record since 1885. A long 
list of American, Scotch, Dutch and 
British Banking Institutions and In- 
surance Companies have been custom- 
ers of ours for many, many years. 


FREE: “The Science of 
Fortune Building” 


This famous book is offered to men 
and women who are serious and intei- 


ligent. To people who not only want, 
but intend to have money—with the 
comfort and security it brings—while 
they’re still young enough to enjoy it. 

To the man who can save $1,000 a 
year, it tells howto accumulate $42,250 
—or more—in 20 years. To every in- 
vestor, large or small, it offers sound, 
sane guidance in building a fortune. 

It isa book worth having, reading, 
keeping inyour library or on your desk. 
Coupon brings it without obligation, 
and descriptive literature on October’s 
outstanding investment opportunities. 





GEORGE M.FORMAN & CoMPANY’ 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


112 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 








George M. Forman & Co., Dept. 1411 
112 West Adams St., Chicago 


Without obligation, send me—free: ‘The 
Science of Fortune Building,’’ and descriptive 
literature on October’s best investment op- 
portunities. 


Se. Louis Peoria 
Des Moines Lexington, Ky. 
Indianapolis Springfield, III. 


imneapolis 


\ 





Name 


Address....... 
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IN THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


been prosperous, owing to over-produc- 
tion. Production of automobiles was 
lower this summer than for some time 
but, to quote the National City Bank 
once more, “low figures for the auto- 
mobile industry as a whole are by no 
means typical of all companies.” In 
other words, business seems to be what 
is known as “spotty”’; the big corpora- 
tions and those which are financially 
strong and efficiently conducted are 
doing well, and the others are having a 
rather hard time of it. 


ANIEL 


motto: 


BOONE used to have a 
“First be 
right, then go ahead.” 


sure you're 
Such a motto 
would be an excellent one for investors 
to adopt and put into practice at all 
times, but it seems particularly apt at 
present. Not that there are not plenty 
of good investments to be had, but 


it is scarcely a time to rush in blindly, 


or to pay too much attention to “aver- 
ages.”” Most investors need sound ad- 
vice and assurance that they are right 
before they go ahead. With conditions 
as they are, the advice they get should 
be of the best. The investment bank- 
ers, members of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, are the very best 
source of investment advice there is. 
No other organization has at its disposal 
equal facilities for securing information 
which makes for wise investment deci- 
~and this information is available 
to all investors, merely for the asking. 


sions 


Mr. Paul ‘Tomlinson, Financial Editor, 
has compiled a list of questions for you to 
have answered by the Securities Sales- 
man that will help to eliminate the loss 
in investments, a safeguard that may 
save you from the loss of thousands of 
dollars. A copy of this Questionnaire 
may be had for the asking—it is free. 








PEER RRERE RRR ER ERE 


The Ice Industry is by its nature a Public Utility, a 


Public Necessity. 


Other businesses look to a particular group of people as 


an outlet for their product. 


The Ice business looks to 


virtually the whole population in its territory ... and 
millions of homes are yet to be supplied. 


The Ice business is undoubtedly entering a period of 
great expansion. Consolidation, with its accompanying 
efficiencies and modern sales methods, is largely 


responsible. 


ICE is the only form of refrigeration finan- 
cially possible for the great masses of people. 


Write for booklet on Ice Company Bonds. 


Hoacranp, Atium & (6. 





INCORPORATED 
14 SO. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 


34 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 
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FEELING of justifiable 
satisfaction attends theclip- 
ping of coupons from Smith 

First Mortgage Bonds; not only is 
the amount of the interest return 
gratifying but you know there will 
be no delay in its payment. 

Your invested principal is ade- 
quately protected by Smith Safe- 
guards, assuring prompt payment. 


Smith Bonds yield 6% to 6% % 
Denominations $1000. $500. $100. 
Maturities 2 to 15 years 
Ask for Booklet ‘‘85-48”’ 


it tells why “Confidence in Smith Bonds is World Wide” 


Our Mail Service Department 
No matter where you may be you 
self of the Mail Order Service of our Home 
pC. 
be given the 
and courteous attention you would receive if you 
called at one of our offices. 


can avail your- 
Office 
Your investments and in- 
efficient 


in Washington, 


quiries will 


} same personal, 


“YAe FE. H.SMITH Oo. 


“Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in—Chicago—and Other Cities 


Kindly send Booklet and information regarding SMirH Bonps 


Name — “85-48” 





ADDREss 
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|Investment Information 


LIST of informative booklets issued | 

reputable investment houses is given by 

low and may be obtained upon request fro: 
them or from Harper’s Magazine. 


CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT BANKER: A wort 
while booklet for investors. Offered 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle 
Chicago, II. 

FOREIGN DoLLaR Bonps: 
valuable 





A booklet containi: 

suggestions for bond buyers ar 
presenting the record of foreign loans 
American markets. Offered by Nation: 
City Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 
City. 

AN INVESTMENT INSURED FOR ITS LIFETIM: 
An interesting and helpful booklet, explaining 
a new feature in investments: a guarante: 
against loss of either principal or ote 
Offered by Stein Bros. & Boyce, 6 So. Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md., Fiscal Agents for the 
Mortgage Security Cor poration of America. 

GUARANTY SERVICE: A booklet that describes 
briefly the work of the various departments of 
the Company and, at the same time, outlines 
the facilities available to customers through 
these departments. Guaranty Trust Com 
pany of New York, 140 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Wuy A NATIONAL UNION FoR SAFETY: A book- 
let describing National Union Mortgage 
Bonds, an improved type of real estate bonds 
in which all underlying securities are safe- 
guarded through the insurance of both princi 
pal and interest by leading surety companies 
Offered by National Union Mortgage Com- 
pany, 111 E. Redwood St., Baltimore, Md. 

Bonps THAT PARTICIPATE IN PRoFItTs: A pam- 
phlet describing a long seasoned investment 
which has regularly paid participations in 
addition to regular bond interest. Offered by 
Clarence Hodson & Co., Inc., 165 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PusLic UTiLity SECURITIES AS INVESTMENTS: 
A booklet giving much interesting information 
about this a of security. Offered by A. C. 
Allyn & Company, 71 West Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILIity: An inter- 
esting booklet, giving a detailed description 
of a water company’s plant and operations, 
with special reference to the investment quali- 
ties of securities of water companies. Offered 
by G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 44 Wall St., New 
York City. 

How To BUILD AN INDEPENDENT INCOME (1927 
Edition): A booklet giving a plan for buying 
6'4% First Mortgage Bonds in small monthly 
payments. For copies address the F. H. 
a ompany, Smith Building, Washington, 
2 

THE An OF BETTER Bonps: A booklet which 
explains how more than forty years of sound 
conservative financing now culminate in guar- 
anteed investments. George M. Forman & 
Co., 112 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 

6% BuILDING AND LOAN CERTIFICATES: De- 
tails of this state-supervised, non-fluctuating, 
convertible investment furnished by Guaranty 
Building & Loan Association, 6334 Hollywood 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

THE CONSERVATION OF YouR WEALTH: An in- 
formative booklet describing the benefits of a 
Living Trust, and how to create one, is 
offered by the Bank of North America and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Continued on second page following) 
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ETT im] A Chart for your 


TOTAL ACCUMULATED —— fT — $9,000 
CASH INVESTED =——— | 


INTEREST EARNED «~~~ $8,000 “ e 

ve! Financial Future 

$5,000 
$4,000 | 
—_} 33.000 ||| - - which shows how $1,000 invested 
cy + $2,000 || 4% 6° Security Bonds may be increased 

4 $1,000 || to $10,000 in 10 years by adding an 

—$———— average of $50.10 a month. 




















HE above chart, based upon a table in the Security 

Bonp booklet, is an interesting example of what you 
can accomplish by investing and reinvesting in 6% Secur- 
ity Bonps. Of your total accumulation of $10,000, interest 
alone contributes the sum of $2,988. Systematic investment 
of larger or smaller sums produces results in proportion. 


A $40,000,000 GUARANTEE 


Each dollar you invest in Security Bonps has behind it 
more than 214 dollars of real estate security, for the first 
mortgages deposited with the Maryland Trust Company, 
Trustee, average less than 40% of the value of completed, 
fee simple properties. Moreover, the Maryland Casualty 
Company, with resources of more than $40,000,000, endorses 
on each bond its irrevocable guarantee that principal and 
interest on each mortgage will be paid. 

Denominations $100, $500 and $1,000. Maturities 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5 years. Any state tax up to 5 mills per annum refunded. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet No. 15 


SECURITY BONDS 


0 J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents 
102 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Washington, D.C. Clarksburg, W. Va. Wilmington, Del. Richmond, Va. 
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Harrison, Smith & Co., 1515 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 27 Pine St., New York City 
Reinholdt & Co., 727 Boatman’s Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
James C. Willson & Co, 130 South 5th Street, Louisville, Ky. 
Rufus E. Lee & Co., 204-210 City National Bank Building, Omaha, Neb. 
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|'Investment Information 


e (Continued from second preceding page 
American BANK-SELECTED INVESTMENTS: Describes 6° 
Real Estate Bonds, 


with guaranteed firs: 
mortgage security, which conform to the stan 
ards of safety established by banks for th 
us investment of trust and deposit funds. Offer: 
by The Baltimore Trust Company, 25 East 
Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
a rrower Ice INDUSTRY: The manufacture of ice is one « 


the country’s fastest growing industries. It 

| basis for investments is discussed in a booklet 

° offered by Hoagland, Allum & Company 

By buying the bonds of sound 34 Pine Street, New York City. 

American corporations, you aid SECURITY BONDS — 6% AND A $40,000,000 Guar 

. : : ANTEE: A new, illustrated booklet on mort 
business expansion and national gage investments and the unusual protectiv: 

prosperity. At the same time you features of SECURITY BONDS. Offered b 

P J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul Street 

earn good interest On your money, Baltimore, Md. 

with every possible safeguard of the | INVESTING FOR SAFETY: The newest publication 
ar of S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., New 

principal. York City, describes in detail the methods 

followed by this organization in underwriting 

On request we nh send you first mortgage real estate bond issues. 

“Bonds pe ig bee adie —_ | RULES ~~ SAFE he ye we eet 
, ae ustries, factors of safety o eal Estate Bonds ex- 

which will interest you. plained for the investor. Offered by American 
Bond & Mortgage Company, 345 Madison 

Ask for AC-2454 Ave., N. Y. C., and 127 N. Dearborn St., 

Chicago. 

ACALLYN*® COMPANY INVESTMENTS OF PuBLic UtiLity COMPANIES 

INCORPORATED A circular describing such investments, and 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago aE oe 
7 i ‘ S Iss y owe, § 7 & erties, C0 
ss Poa en sete 120 Broadway, New York City. 

. SHARES IN AMERICA: An interesting booklet de 
scribing a form of Investment Trust based on 
participating ownership in 24 leading American 
Corporations. Offered by Throckmorton & 
Company, 165 Broadway, New York City. 

A NEW AND IMPROVED FORM OF GUARANTEED 
First MorTGAGE Bonps: This booklet de- 
scribes the eight new features of the 6% First 
National Bonds. Offered by The First National 
Company, Citizens Bank Building, Baltimore, 
Md. 


° STOCK AND BOND REGISTER: A record showing 
An Investment That Will | the important features of each security which 
is held by investors. Offered by Otis & Com- 


Stabilize Your Income | pany, 216 Superior St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















New Book “Investment Guide in 1927": This 
booklet describes First Mortgage Real Estate 
If it were possible for you to be a share- | Bonds recommended by ene of the oldest Real 
holder in every American corporation, your | Estate Bond Houses. Greenebaum Sons Invest- 
dividends would still fluctuate from year || ment oo La Salle & Madison Streets, Chi- 
to year, especially in periods of depression. 1 : cago, seme , — ad 
= , . | Jrizity SEcuRITIES COMPANY, 7 Jest Adams 
The Cash Reserve Fund which safeguards FIXED Street, Chicago, IIl., apply the slogan “‘ Invest- 
'RUST SHARES equalizes income by conserving ments that Endure” to the various securities 
a part of surplus profits in prosperous years. This ents Saat EB . - eed : 
adds an important feature of strength to the in- | offered by the great public utility interests 
herent soundness of a diversified income derived which the Utility Securities Company serves. 
from 30 basic American industries, such as U. S. Detailed circulars regarding various issues will 
Steel, Pennsylvania Railroad, General Electric, be mailed upon request. 
Amerken Can, otc. , : INVESTMENT IN AMERICA’S PROSPERITY: A 
Holders of FIXED TRUST SHARES have the com- booklet describing investment trusts in general 
forting knowledge that their principal is safe- and “Fixed Trust Shares” in particular. An 
querded, beesees no, substitutions can be made in | interesting treatise for investors. Offered by 
re | American Basic-Business Shares Corporation, 
Send for descriptive Booklet 67 Wall Street, New York City. 
“A Fixed Investment in America’s Prosperity” | INTERESTING Facts: A booklet giving informa- 
tion concerning facilities and Securities of the 
AMERICAN BASIC-BUSINESS Associated Gas and Electric Company. For 
| copy address, Associated Gas and Electric 
SHARES CORPORATION | Securities Company, Inc., 61 Broadway, New 
} > York City. 
LL 67 Wall Street New York (a 4 














New YEAR Book: Offered by Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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The ELECTRIFICATION of the 


New Industrial Cfrontier 


\ 7 li electricity was first 
appliedasa motive power 
in industry its economi- 

al distribution was limited to short 

distances. This confined the power 
business toa territory in close prox- 
imity to the generating station and 
as a rule to the larger cities only. 
Electric service in the smaller com- 
munities was generally dusk-to- 
dawn service for illumination only, 
with plants inadequate both phys- 
ically and financially to handle 
power business if offered. The re- 
sultant lack of power facilities was 

a serious restriction to the efficien- 

cy and expansion of small town 

industry. 


Later, with the development of 
improved methods of electrical 
transmission and distribution, it was 
seen to be feasible to serve a large 
non-metropolitan area from a sin- 
gle economical generating station 
and eliminate the uneconomical 
and inadequate small town plants 
in that area. This brought to the 
towns and surrounding territory 
adequate power facilities support- 
ed advantageously by a diversity of 
demand for electric service that 
necessarily exists within a given 
area. Larger and consequently more 
efficient electric systems, formed as 
combinations of these smaller sys- 
tems, were made to operate over 
broader areas and serve a larger 
number of small towns—a marked 
improvement from an operating 
standpoint. 


UT another element was neces- 
sary. New capital, at minimum 
cost and without delay, was re- 
quired to establish these systems 
and was to be continuously neces- 
sary thereafter for expansion of fa- 


Pusuic utility investment 
companies, by establishing 
a flow of capital into the 
electric service facilities of 
non-metropolitan sections 
and by making the econo- 
mies and efficiencies of 
group management avail- 
able to them, have cleared 
the way in this important 
respect for the uninterrupt- 
ed development of Amer- 
ica’s small towns—the new 
industrial frontier. 





coh e~ 





cilities to satisfy a constantly grow- 
ing demand—an average permanent 
investment of five dollars for 
each added dollar of annual gross 
income. How was this capital to 
be obtained and its continuance 
assured? Local capital was defi- 
nitely limited. An electric service 
company operating in a limited 
non-metropolitan area, without 
wider affiliations, could not estab- 
lish a wide market for its securities, 
as the larger metropolitan com- 
panies could. The solution was 
found by bringing a number of 
such electric service companies 
under the control and direction of 
a public utility investment com- 
pany. The investment company, 
with its financial standing nation- 
ally established, is able to obtain 
capital on favorable terms by issu- 
ing its own securities and to invest 
that capital in its subsidiaries’ 
common stocks, which assume the 
major risk. The geographical dis- 
tribution of the investment com- 
pany’s holdings spreads this risk 
and thereby minimizes it. Thus 
soundly, economically, readily 
financed, and competent to meet 


all requirements, these electric 
service companies have been able 
to place the small community's 
power supply on a parity with that 
of the large cities, and to continue 
to meet increasing service require- 
ments. This has been the accom- 
plishment of the Middle West 
Utilities Company—a public utility 
investment company—and its sub- 
sidiary companies in hundreds of 
communities. 


Y THIS means, to the con- 
siderable extent that power 
supply determines their course, in- 
dustries are given greater freedom 
of location and small communities 
are given a better chance to obtain 
important industries. Ifan industry 
wishes to break away from a con- 
gested metropolitan center in order 
to realize the advantages of better 
living conditions for workers, 
lower living costs and consequent- 
ly lower labor cost, closer proxim- 
ity to raw materials or markets, 
cheaper land, lower taxes and more 
room for expansion—there is 
assurance that adequate electric 
power facilities are available. And 
there is growing evidence of indus- 
try’s recognition of the advantages 
of location in the smaller towns. 


Middle Wet 
Utilities Company 


SERVING 
1917 Communities in 19 Staves 
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HOW TO BUY INVESTMENTS 





HIS is a “how to” story—how to buy bonds 
jp how to buy stocks. 

Bonds and stocks are just like other merchan- 
dise. You don’t buy shoes at a factory; you 
Invest- 
ment bankers are merchants who deal in invest- 


buy through an intermediary merchant. 


ment securities. 
facturers. They are the originating houses. 
Hundreds of “dealers’’ (merchants) sell the se- 
curities for them. On the other hand, some of 
They 


do not carry any merchandise of their own, but 


Some bankers are also manu- 


these merchant-dealers are brokers only. 


pick and choose in the investment market for 
their customers on a commission basis. 


One of the great questions is whether it is bet- 
ter for an investor to ally himself with a large 
issuing house or one of its dealers, or with several 
dealers, rather than with any one, or to rely ona 
broker who has no particular relationship to the 
original sources of securities. Included in this 
latter merchant-broker type is the newer invest- 
ment counsel, who is neither a broker nor a 
banker. This is each investor’s most important 
problem and he solves it as he thinks best for 
himself. 


You need either a bond merchant or a bond 
broker to begin with. You locate him in the 
same way you find a reliable jeweler. You are 
going to make a considerable investment in a 
watch or a diamond and you want to be sure to 
buy from a merchant whose word means some- 
thing. You don’t deal with someone who just 
happens along. It’s the same in buying bonds 
and stocks. QOne’s investments are too impor- 
tant to risk with any house which is not well and 
favorably known. This is the point Judge Gary 
stressed in his will. The first step, then, is to se- 
lect a bond house which is well and favorably 
known. In dealing with a merchant-salesman 


when he calls on you, put it up to him to establish 


the “well and favorably known” part in your 
mind. Don’t hesitate to do some of the talking. 
How long has the house been in business? Dues 
it belong to the Investment Bankers Association 
of America? After the salesman establishes his 
position, then you buy by the old-fashioned way 
of selecting your merchandise with some native 
intelligence and paying the price. 

In buying stocks, there should be still greater 
vigilance and even more intelligence. Here you 
are becoming a partner in an enterprise. In 
buying a concern’s bonds, they owe you money. 
In buying their stock, you just become a co- 
owner, with the chance of sharing their prosper- 
ity, if any, if and when the directors decide to 
disburse profits. 
paying record. 


Some have a long dividend- 
Ask about that. 
ous questions you ask about stocks the safer you 
are. 


The more seri- 


The question of from whom to buy stocks is 
more important than from whom to buy bonds. 
Your merchant in this case should be a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, as well as of the 
Investment Bankers Association; at least, one or 
the other. Out of some 700 houses in the In- 
vestment Bankers Association and the 600 odd 
firms in the New York Stock Exchange one 
should always be able to find a proper and agree- 
able bond and stock merchant. The more there 
are in these two organizations the better it is for 
investors. Such houses are under more or less 
control, and that is what firms which don’t “‘be- 
long’ are not. There are exceptions in every- 
thing, and in this case we know there are excep- 
tions, but in general, investors cannot be too 
careful. Most of the time they are not “hard 
boiled” enough. 


A study of bank and investment advertise- 


ments in this magazine will assist investors in 
selecting reliable sources of good securities. 





No. 3 in this series will be “Selling Investments” 
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Sound 
2 Investments 
In One 


Railroads: 
esas ae A 


Delaware & Hudson 
Illinois Central 
Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 


Public Utilities: 


American Tel. & Tel. 
Cons. Gas.Co. of N.Y. 
Detroit Edison 

North American Co. 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Standard Gas & Elec. 





Industrials: 
Am. Car & Foundry 


American Tobacco 
Du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 
Kennecott Copper 
United States Steel 


=| Plowing Back 


Standard Oil (Ind.) 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Standard Oil of Cal. 


sey 33 yf 2,000,000 











, S the plowman turns back into the ground the vegetation 
 MAAAAAARRARAAA ALA,” on the surface, thus enriching the soil, so our great cor- 


porations each year turn back into the treasury a substantial 
surplus remaining after dividend payments. 
This modern “plowing back” 


enriches the stockholders, to whom all surplus earn- 
ings belong. Moreover, it makes possible increased earnings and dividends in future. 
The 24 leading American corporations named above last year plowed back over 
$372,000,000. Year after year, the intrinsic values behind these companies’ stocks 
have increased, for the group has never failed to earn a large surplus over dividend 
payments. 

Holders of Diversified Trustee Shares own a full participating interest in these 


corporations and have a claim on accumulated surplus now amounting to over 
$3,6 10,000,000. 


Write for booklet: “Shares in America” 


HROCKMORTON & COMPANY 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 














Pioneers in American Investment Trusts—Representatives in Over 100 Leading Cities 
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is facilitated electrically 
in every possible way. 
This entire structure, 
known as the Edison 
Service Building, and its 
staff of electrical work- 
ers, is at the constant 
service of the customers 














Commonwealth Edison Compen y has oe 152 consec 
utive dividends to its stockhold ‘or the year 
k. This stock listed on Gua Stee Exchange. 











Wives of Business Men 


HE difference between office and 
household economy often causes 
astonishment and confusion to 
business men. Their wives mean well, 
but as for method —! 

The household budget is the answer. 
We have sent thousands of our budget 
sheets to wives who have attacked this 
problem. 

If you, sir, care about ordered and 
reasonable expenditure and saving — that 
is, the introduction of your business 
methods into your home—we recommend 
the John Hancock Home Budget Sheet. 

Your local John Hancock office will 

be glad to send you a copy, or one 

can be obtained by writing to In- 

quiry Bureau, 


aa 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTon. Massacnuserrs 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
HM. 











: Regular interest pay- 
. ments, consistently reinvested 
quickly increases your a Since 1855 
—due to a definite system of afeguards the 
rincipal and interest on every Greenebaum 
Bond has been promptly paid when due. 
Write for booklet explaining this method of 
safety and list of current offerings. 
Merely ask for Booklet $11 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Co. 
Salle & M. 




















First Mortgage 
Investments 
Secured on Improved 
Real Estate in the 
Nation’s Capital 
Washington, D. C. 








SHANNON; &-LUCHS | 

















Praised by some — 
Damned by others 
but 

Discussed everywhere 


DOES 
PROHIBITION 
WORK? 

A National Survey 


Edited by MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 


A detailed human report of 
American life under Pro- 
hibition — Authoritative — 
unbiased — fascinating 


$1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, New York 
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National Union 
Mortgage iYryeties 


Ue 
STANDARD 


of comparison in Mortgage Bonds 


MBODYING every feature of protection which experience has 
suggested, including the guarantee of underlying mortgages 

by one of the four following Surety Companies: 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore 
National Surety Co., New York 
These Bonds possess the essential requirements of an ideal investment 


NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE CO. 


MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & CO. 
FISCAL AGENTS 
111 £. REDWOOD STREET Estab ead 1899 








SEND FOR 


DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT 


BESBSBSSESEEE 


_ Cut 5 Years From Your 
Investment Plan 


Issued only by 
Mortgage Security Corporation 
of America 
NORFOLK - VIRGINIA 


Probably you are one of the many thriftily 
inclined persons who are investing regularly 
with a definite goal in sight. You know that 
with reinvestment of income and compound- 
ing of interest at 5% or 6% you may ac- 
cumulate a tidy sum in perhaps 20 years. 
Why not reduce this time? Instead of having 
say 330,000 in 20 years, you can have the 
same sum in less time with equal safety and 
no larger investments. How, you ask? The 
answer is, by investing in 


Participating 
Bonds 


jm manmSend coupon for Participation Circulcrammenm 








The Financial 
Department | 


of Harper’s Magazine will sup- 
ply upon request booklets on 
investments in stocks and bonds, 
insurance, banking and trust 
company service—see list on 
preceding pages. 
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ai 4iaace ees vccceeadaveteaeu Q.D.-316 
Clarence Hodson = fh 
amu ESTABLISHED 1893 == INC 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 
165 Broadway New York 
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Tropica 
Zone of 
YTorida 
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Enjoy this Winter 
Under Summer dkies 
NOW the joys of a healthful, happy 


winter out-of-doors! 
Revel in Sunshine --summer togs --summer sports. 
Golf on Miami’s dozen sporty courses ---Thrill to 
soothing daily dips in the Atlantic -- Fish for the 
deep sea fighters of the Gulf Stream. Tennis, polo, 
horseback riding, racing, yachting-every out-door 
pastime awaits you in Miami. 

Exotic nights -- golden moon --dancing under 
waving palms: theatres, concerts, opera! ’ 

Rendezvous for Young America ---Haven of 
rest and recuperation for tired bodies and shatter- 
ed nerves. 

Miami is prepared this year to accommodate 
hundreds of thousands of visitors, comfortably and 
economically. Hotel rates and rentals have been re- 
vised, reduced and standardized. Transportation 
facilities better than ever before. Fast, through de- 
luxe Pullmans from all Metropolitan cities: Palatial 
liners from Eastern ports; or, if you wish, motor 
down in a few days over the new Federal Highway. 

You may make reservations for hotel or 
apartment accommodations or furnished cottages 
through official northern booking offices main- 
tained for your convenience. 

NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel 104 South Clark Street 
For free literatare address CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MIAMI FLORIDA 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY, CITY OF MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Worlds Greatest Winter Re 





BOT We 
‘The Sign of the 
Ubrlds Standard 


Choose a Piano 
With This Action 


UALITY in the piano action means qua! 
ity in the ; » For the piano act 
is the very heart of the instrument! Manufa 
turers who build worthy pianos are fully awar 
of the importance of using a fine piano action to 
ty of theirinstruments. For thi 
ng American makers have used tl 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano action for up 
ward of half a century. 


Because it is the world’s highest-priced piano 
action, the Wessell, Nickel & Gross action i 
naturally found in the better-grade instru 
ments. Music lovers everywhere, realizing the 

i cance of these facts, are insisting upon 
the Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano action. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 
Poe ere 
When you Buy an Upright. Grand. 
Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
/nsist on the Wessell, Nickel &~ 
Gross Piano Action 
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cA Mernier Xmas for You 


Idoes the gitt problem take the eda 
off your Xmas joy? 


\re you appalled at the thought of 
what to give, and even more bewil- 
dered as to where and how? 


10 you shudder at the prospect of 
holiday traffic and crowds? 


1¥o you rcalize that your favorite 
igazine offers a solution to all this? 


ou will turn to the Wh« re-to-Shop 
tion in the front advertising pages of 
magazine, scan it carctully both 
i and advertisements for 
rgestions and information about Jane 
Loring’s Shopping Service, you may 
consider your Xmas problems solved. 


itorial pages 


lhere is absolutely no charge for this 
service; all you have to do is write 


, 
porrXg! HARPERS MAGAZINE, 


49 East 33rd Street, New York City, 
and then sit back and await the merriest 
Xmas you have ever had 
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The Santa Fe is the luxurious double-track way to winterless California. In splen- 
did comfort you speed through the Southwest. 

The Chief—extra fast, extra fine, extra fare—slips smoothly over half a conti- 
nent in two business days—Chicago to Los Angeles. 

The Santa Fe operates four other fine transcontinental trains daily—the Cali- 
fornia Limited, Navajo, Scout and Missionary. 

Fred Harvey dining-car and station dining-room meals set the standard. 











W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
1013 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 

Am interested in winter trip to California. Send me free picture-folders and advise 
cost of excursion ticket 


* Name 











‘ Address 
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THE WHERE-TO.CO BU BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Beton, Mess. 8 S.A 


HOTEL RESORT * 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
every month im seven publications 


Featured 
THE QUALITY GROUP MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK and WORLD'S WORK, also in COUNTRY LIFE 
Send p Car aniien cine an Gre © oe =, ~tanadmae 


space and rates in our 
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Calijornia 


Land Cruises 


Special Through Trains 
Absolute Luxury in Travel 
Interesting Sightseeing 


Land Cruises 

to California 
Every week Through trains 
with stops at interesting places 
in the South and Southwest 
Only eight days to Los Angeles. 


Cruise Tours 
to California 


Trips of four and five weeks 
that cross the continent on the 
famous Land Cruise trains 
Complete sightseeing in Cali- 
fornia—with travel there mostly 
by automobile evo Best hotels. 


Hawaiian Trips 
Traveling by Land Cruise trains 
in America and sailing to 
Hawaii on the splendid new 
liner, “Malolo.” Comprehen- 
sive programs of sightseeing in 
Hawaiian Islands ¢> California. 
January 11, January 25, February 1 

Send for Book, ‘‘ LAND Cruises“ 
Five West Indies Cruises 

December 22, Janu 28 
February 9 & 28, March 2 
Round Africa Cruise 
January 14 
Mediterranean Cruises 
January 21 & April 7 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 
12 ParK StrEET, BOSTON 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 











LOS ANGELES CAL. 








“Within Easy Reach of Eventhing 


LOS ANCELES 
POSITIVELY FIRFPROOP 
Headquarters for travelers from all 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—each 
with private bath. European plan. 
For folder, rates—write F. M. Ditn- 

mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and 5th. 


AN NUYS HOTEL 


Los | OTE 


« 
| pews t\ A quiet atmosphere that appeals 

- to persons of refinement. World- 
famous cafe. Convenient loca- 


tion. Moderate rates. Folder on 














ARKANSAS | 


THE ARKANSAS HOT SPRINGS 


Greatest health and pleasure resort in the 
world. Owned and controlled by the 
United States Government. Two 


| 18-hole Golf Courses. Write for particulars. 


ARLINGTON & EASTMAN HOTELS.| 
__DAYTONA BEACH FLA. __ 
we 


| &th cruise over a delightful itinera: 





By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES new oi! 
}- 9 Rates include hotels, guides, 
| drives, fees. ** Most value for your money”’ 
by undisputed testimony. 


Round the World 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 


|s s “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 
Westward, calling Feb. 2, at 
Los Angeles 


under 


the auspices of the originator of this fas 


| cinating form of de luxe travel; specially 


Yield to the irresistible charm of the | 


| sub-tropics. Gay groups of young folks, in ! 
| flannels and organdies, troop down the Beach | 


to dance in an open pavilion in winter. | 
Crowds throng the Great Beach to watch 

some marvel of speed roaring its way to a 
| World Record. The golfer tries for “par” | 
| to his heart’s content. | 
Accommodations are plentiful ; good | 

food bountiful. Rooms, apartments, cottages | 
and spacious villas are rentable at fair rates. | 

Clip this ad and send it to 


| 13 Daytona Beach Chamber of Commerce | 
| Ao k BEACH, FLORIDA | 


ClEno Lirena aX. ge. 


~NEW _ORLEANSLA. _| 


(he St. Charles | 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S AMER & CO..itd. Proprietors 





ieee Where-To-Go for Dec. closes Nov. 1 


reserved liner run like a priv ate yacht 
Includes Havana, Panama Canal, Los An 

eles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, Java, Burma, 

seylon, Egypt, Italy, the Riviera, etc., 
with special emphasis on the visits to Japar 
and China, India, Egypt, Palestine and 

Greece. Stop-over longer in Europe in the 
spring season. 


Mediterranean 
65 days, $600 to $1700 


s s * Transylvania” sailing Jan. 25 
24th cruise, specially featuring Spain, 1‘ 


days Palestine, Egypt and Rome. Man) 
other important visits too. Stop-over i 
Europe if desired. 


4th Annual Summer Cruise to 
Norway and Western Mediter- 
ranean ; June 30; 52 days; 


$600 to $1300 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Building, N. Y. 


‘Round veWorld $990 


ry 7d da net Ao 
day wu 





Motor tours, 
#. J Tours sent ree. 


80 aan _ ws Base Mass. 
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Where the 
SUN Shines 
Every Day ~ 


Let us hel ip you plan Now a winter ve- 
cation in this land of history, myste ry 
romance, where every outdoor sport 
is at its finest; where the 
flowers are blooming and 
good hotels afford every 
modern convenience, at 
moderate prices. Easily 
reached from all parts of 
America on splen aig th rough 
trains. Write to R b 
P. A., Room 500, 9th 
Bro. adway,; Louisville, Ky , for 
¢o mplete information ‘about the 
Gulf Coast as a place to live, a 


place = visit and sa place to 
prospe: 





| LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 


To EUROPE 


the Orient, Alaska, So. Amer- 
sca, ‘‘Aronnd the World’’ and 
other Cruises. Travel im the 

United States ond Conade. 


HEREVER you want to 

go, we shall be happy i 
plan your trip, submit itin- 
eraries, sen you iescriptive 
iteratare. We offer desirable acgoempodat tions 

at no incre: ese ores standard tariffs. 

Tours to Eur 37 Days 
Other conduc ted’ tours u 





pts 8. 200 


. Tang: 
Steamship and Railway Tickets. 
Sightseeing. Automobile rentals, with or with- 
at chauffeur. Inquiries involve no obligation. 
Tell us where you want to go and ask for rec- 
ommendations. We're here to serve you, 
ART CRAFTS 


GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 476 510 North Dearborn, Chicago 














é 250 and up 


Cruises of rare delight Grace 
Line offices and banks throughout 
South America with experienced 
American Agents to assist you 
Optional stopovers for visiting at- 
tractive points. All outside rooms. 
Laundry. Swimming pool. Un- 
excelled cuisine. 


SS ORT S -T 
CONTIN ne 
____CRUISES-TOURS 





South —a 


PA merica 





Through tropical seas to the 
gay Capitals below the Line; 
through the Panama Canal and 
downthe WestCoast; across the 
Andes and the Pampas and up 
the East Coast; stocking your 
memory with experiences on 
this amazing continent of vast 
distances and boundless 
interest. 

Two Attractive Tours 

12 weeks duration, sailing 

January 19 and February 2 

A masterhand itinerary that 
takes you to Panama Canal, 
Lima, Mollendo, Arequipa, 
Cuzco, La Paz, Lake Titicaca, 
Antofagasta, Valparaiso, 
Santiago, the Andes and the 
Pampas, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, Sao Paulo, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Descriptive Brochure on request 


Thos. Cook & Son 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore 
Boston icago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
_ Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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NASSAU 6 BAHAMAS __ 





S OF PERPETUAL JUNE 


HOTEL A FORT MONTAGU, NASSAU, N.P. 
P. ing Emerald Seas | 


. Fire er’ 


Every Outdoor Sport. Open all year 


Beautiful Balmy Bahamas 








c Send for attractive new booklet 
— “* 7’? describing Special Reduced 
ecuador Rate Independent Tours. 


GRACE LINE 10 Hanover Sq. 


New York City! 


bYevavebraters 


Southward in eternal spring, 
bathed in golden sunshine 
where trade winds blow lies 
Nassau, the jewel-city. This 
British colony offers free- 
dom, rest, golf, tennis, surf- 
7h fishing, sailing. 


Fine hotels and boarding 
houses. 2% days’ sail from 
Now York; 15 hours from 
Miami. Munson 8. 8S. Line, 
Pass. Dept. New York City, 
139, N. E. 8rd. Ave., Miami, 
Fis. Canadian Gover’t Mer- 
chant Marine, Ltd., Montreal. 
Clarke S. S. Inc., 158, 8. E, 
Ist. St., Miami, Fla. 

Free Booklet. Nassau Dey, 
Board, Nassau, N. P. 


Taker Rise 





aie 
or: 


fan ama 


fi acific 


: — 
wey. he Cap), Piet lan 
trip; one way water 


see 8. or RR. agents, 


| No.1 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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HONOLULU 
CALIFORNIA 
FLORIDA 

ROUND THE WORLD 
MEDITERRANEAN & 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
Gillespie, Kinports & Beard Travel Ag’ cy 


8 W. 40th St., 
Pt saddetph ia 


Small Select Escorted 
Parties, Jan., Feb. and 
March. Best of accon 
modations on largest 
steamers with many 


in one low rate 

Full information on 
a eat n. Ask for 
Box 


New York City or 210 8. 17th St., 
Est. 1891— 36th yea 


autotrips. All expenses 
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Temple Tours | 


Make your travel mean more. 


1M AN 2 salle 


Mediterranean Cruise-Tour 
The Winter Trip Supreme 


Sailing January 16 


Luxurious Cruise with adequate land 


travel through the Wonderlands of 
Ecypt, Palestine, Syria and Arabia, 
Cedars of Lebanon ‘Long Hidden Petra. 
Genial Cultured Leaders, 
Limited Group 
seen eeer 


Spring Tours to Europe 
Sailing March, April, May 
Popular Mediterranean Steamers 
Picturesque Seasonable Routes 
Carefully Planned Sightseein 
Moderate Prices,— Splendid Values 


See us or write for Booklets 


Temple Tours, Inc. 


447-B Park Sq. Bidg., Boston. 


| New York Chicago San Franciseo | 


cmnuaeil 
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_ CRUISES-TOURS ey i __ VIRCINIA mee fe 2 











— kos |} A" ANNUAL 
WHITE mre} SOUTH 
FLEET AMERICAN 


Cruise Tour, including 


: m\ the MARDI GRAS at 
Caribbean am \ | BUENOS AIRES 
Cruises | rT she a Sete eat ark oe 


bday Paty Famed hme eh | ful rpegs of recreation cad sntetcizmest 
. 0 we 
o 2 days, Wi S aulo, Pernambuco, Trinidad, Barbados. 
paid, inclu ii ng hotel path ne 


Ei a yet TS SS. VANDYCK 
HAVANA JAMAICA Built for Tropical Voyaging 
PANAMA CANAL COSTA RICA a ey | JAN. 21,1928 
GUATEMALA COLOMBIAN PORTS 

HONDURAS 


sttai seden. Gath alg wake LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 

ag fe Thenbapinies Preeti nets en 

ger a guest.” Write for booklets. 25 

Passenger Traffic Department “Dinner $1 0502 = AROUND 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY [WEEKLY TOURS e 


\Largest and finest Pacific steamers. 


Rm. 1620, 17 Battery P1.,N. Y.C. mn Old Virginia Rate includes rail from any city in 


United States back to starting point 
Best outside rooms (beds not berth s 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 4.763. oftheyearisdearee [see eeaeees 


TOUR DELUXE "| ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
94 days. Sailing Jan —_ 1¢ o_o $2150. to the hearts of Ameri- | Hibernian Building, Los 3 Angeles, Calif 


TOPHAM TOURS - , ‘ORC 
WS South ike aie hue, Pitts all Penn, cans than Thanksgiving. What _______sS GEORGIA 


PACIFIC LINE | could be more fitting than to Outdoors—This Winter, in 
































4 
spend this holiday in Old Vir- 
ginia—near the very spot where a Climate Surpassing even 


Reece tee fag i the Riviera! 
oor TH AMER, our pioneer forefathers first | wnaduanadenes 7 














via HAVANA settled in America? ing - —— there is a pom 4 
wr average of 6.44 hours, compared wit 
Calling at Cristobal, Southern hospitality, southern | 4.53 hoursof sunshine on the Riviera. 
Balboa, Callao, Mollendo, Arica, climate, and southern cooking! The | Come to Augusta for outdoor sports, 
Iquique, Antofagasta, Valparaiso “ee ren, Ovete Pri | in a climate that is ideal—a winter 
EBRO home of Lynnhaven ysters, tine | average of 51.3 degrees,contrasted with 
and ESSEQUIBO cesse Anne Turkeys, Smithfield . of 49 degrees at the 
. opean mecca, 
— rv) are: Bye atl 2 Hams served as only the South can | Hotel accommodations here are un- 
a rete llamas Speen make them! Fascinating old his- | equalled in the South, 
abins de-luxe...rooms with priv- : “a> . | Letussend you descrip- 
ate bath...broad promenade decks toric landmarks. Golf on famous | ¢ive booklet. Address: 
-orchestra...dancing. | courses. If you like, a chance nearby Chamber of Commerce 
Tours around South America arranged|§ | to bag a couple of canvas-backs to 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. bring home with you. 
nae ’ 

m8 =f own YORK OY Special Thanksgiving trips have 
been arranged. Write The Tourist 


109-113 Times Sq. ° 

W. 45th St Hotel St. James N.Y.City.| Information Bureau, Dept. J, | pDetighttul 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. An t Vv atmos- 
hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and Norfolk irginia phere. All 
sppointments of s well-conditioned home. Much facilities 
favored by women traveling without escort. 3 min- r for diagno- 
ites’ walk to 40 theatres and all best shops. Rates | N O R F O L K sis, baths, 
and booklet on application W. Jonwsow Quine rest cure, 
diets, di- 


HOTEL NEW WESTON, PORTSMOUTH ([rm" h | 
CQ 


East 50th Street ing and 
Between Park and Madison Avenues Th The W, ; Burecas, \erounds. 
Situated in a quiet and desirable neighborhood, e seven magazines The Where-to-go Bu 
convenient to theatre and shopping districts. Large | uses regularly are all quailty publications, BLACKMAN HEALTH RESORT 
and comfortable rooms Restaurant sla carte. are welcome visitors monthly tn our best\1824 Peachtree Road LANTA, GA 
Rates and booklet on application homes and influence quality people every where Booklet ~ 
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"SPANISH AMERICAS” 


Days of delight on a luxurious Pan 
ama Mail Liner 


k Games. Through the Panama Canal with 
sits in Central America including capitals of | 
Gustemala & Salvador, Water-Rai] Tours from your 
home town on main line points and back First 
ass transportation, meals and bed on steamer 
Return by rail with stop-overs at Aped he Trail, 


tional cost via Portland or Vancouver. Booklet F 
on request. 


S. S. CO. 


10 Hanover Square 
ew York 





Luxury Liners Direct From 


Los Angeles 


awa 


Sailings 3 Saturdays out of 4 
Over the Popular Southern | 
One Way—$90 up 

3-WEEKS INCLUSIVE TOURS | 
$278.50 —up 

Los Angeles Steamship Co. | 

730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles | 


505 Fifth Ave. 140 S. Dearborn | 
New York Chicago 


to 


60-10 





AND EGYPT 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 90 Days 


Many Shore excursions. Upper Egypt — oer 
asis — Jerusalem in April Paris; battlefiel 
March sailing — $1,250 to $1 ,500 inclusive. 


MISS M. D. ROBIE, Rush City, Minn. 


When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-ao Bureau? 


NORTH CAROLINA 





For Good Times —.+ 
Golf, Riding, Tennis, ete. . 


Enjoy a season of social g: 

ety and outdoor sports. ay 
154 hours New York City, thru 

Pullmans. Carolina Hotel 

now open. Address mqneres 

Office, Pinehurst, N. 


Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 











seas 


DINE BLUFF INN } 


PINE BLUFF, N. C. 1 
(Five miles from Pinehurst, N.C.) F | 
\] New, Modern, Brick Building, beauti- 
iy aly furnished. Every convenience, |J 
)) Free auto transportation to and from [l | 
fer for Golf. . 


1] 
\n | 


00d Quail shooting in vicinity. 


Nl Retes #5 to $8 per day until Feb. 15, 28 
bee seseseseseseessed 





Outside rooms, Simmons beds. | 
llent meals. Music. Swimming Pool. Laundry. | 


Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Yosemite. Slight 84-| 





CRUISES-TOURS 





ISIT the great color- 

ful cities of the East 
Coast—Rio de Janeiro, Monte- 
video, and Buenos Aires. 
The gay boulevards, the 
cafes, the opera, the race 
track...the Old World and 
the New World side by side 
in picturesque contrast. 
Go to this glamorous land in 
amagnificent 21,000 ton liner, 


sumptuously equipped. Fort- 
nightly sailings from NewYork. 


Fastest Time — Fastest Ships 


American Legion Pan America 
Western World Southern Cross 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
67 Wall Street, New York 
Bowling Green 3300 


30 DAYS IN PALESTINE "| —— MASS. 








Find adventure 
Re beyond tropical horizons 


ON THE NINTH ANNUAL 
CRUISE-TOUR TO THE 


WEST INDIES ana 
A SOUTH AMERICA 


67 matchless days of pleasure —a proces- 
sion of wonderful seaports—a varied array 
of shore excursions into intriguing lands— 
Cuba! Panama! Peru! Chile! Argentine ! 
Uruguay! Brazil! Trinidad! Barbados! 
Martinique! 

American Express Tour Managers smooth 
the way en route and ashore. Long auto 
drives!—intensely interesting side journeys 
by launch and train! —All expenses are in- 
cluded in the cruise fare. No additional 
\extra-expense optional trips. 


FARE (67 days) $1895 minimum 
Sailing from New York January 26, 1928 


| All outside, roo cabins and modern com- 

forts on splendid. spacious ships. Write 
for complete, descriptive booklet * 
|or apply to the nearest American Express 
| office for further details, reservations, etc. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel “Department 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Always Carry 
cAmerican Express Travelers Cheques 





||, Hotel — ; 


On the beautiful 
suites or single 
fooms your 
stay in Boston. 
Write for Folder. 


91 Bay State R4 








BOSTON, MASS. 





la 


The Where-To0-Go system influences the people 











comprising the cream of all Travel prospects. |* 


Our advertisers waste nO money in presenting 
their invitations to people who eannot accept. 


__TRAVEL ACCESSORIES _ 








Stops and prevents the Nausea of 

Sea, Train, Auto, and Air Sickness, 

25 years in use. 5 
75¢. & $1.50 at Drug Stores 
or direct on receipt of Price 


Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. N.Y. City 





Cruises! Tours! 


To MEDITERRANEAN, PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, and EUROPE 


By 8.8. Adriatic, sailing from New York 
Jan. 7th, Feb. 25th. Interesting itinerary, 
unusually efficient personal service. Write 
0 the booklet, “Zhe Mediterranean.” 


wope by Motor: Golden warmth of 
aly, rth Africa for the winter months, 
1 arrangements perfected in advance. 
Write for “Zurope by Motor.” 


Independent Tours (unescorted) ar- 
ranged to all parts of the Continent to com- 


fe 
al 


| ply with your individual requirements. 


Franco-Belgique Tours Co., tx. 
Travel Comfort.... Travel Service. 
551-5th Ave., Box A-1, NewYork, N.Y. 
CAMDEN 6&. C. 


CAMDEN 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The Sunshine Town Amid the Pines 
a 
wan peers tee 


otels Von cot: at S wide range of 
prices. For booklet wri 











CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
112 Broad St. Camden, S. C. 





For Other Travel Announcements See Following Pages 
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wm On the eee#ee : SS 
O two largest liners to sail to the Ceiitienn . 


“RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 





" . 
Christmas Cruise 
December 22 to January 7 ™ On the “Columbus” 
A HOLIDAY voyage in the holiday season 
— visiting in its sixteen days, “Bermuda, 
black Haiti,“Panama, Havana and Jamaica. 
Rates, $200 and upward. 


Two Midwinter Cruises 


Jan’y 28 to Feb’y 26, on the Cunard liner, “Samaria” 
February 9 to March 5, on the 32,000 ton “Columbus” 


Two midwinter cruises of extraordinary 
completeness—including in their pro- 
grams of sight-seeing, Barbados, Grinidad, 
“Dominica, Guadeloupe, St. Vincent, “Dutch 
Curacao, La Guayra, Santo Domingo, and 
eMartinique ... Rates, $300 and upward. 


Two Spring Cruises 


To escare the dreary days of March and early 
April... and to find Spring a month early, among 
the pleasant islands of the Caribbean and on the 
Spanish Main. Sailing February 28 and March 31 
on the S. S. “Samaria.” Rates, $200 and upward. 
Send for the Booklet —‘“‘Tue West INpD1Es CRUISE” 





Round Africa Cruise 
The only Cruise to include a trip through the Big Game Country of 
British East Africa. Sailing January 14 on the S.S. “Laconia” 
Mediterranean Winter Cruise Mediterranean Spring Cruise 
Sailing January 21 on the S. S. “‘Carinthia” Sailing April 7 on the S. S. “‘Carinthie” 
Tours to South America Land Cruises to California 
January and February Every week through the winter 





Executive Offices: 23 BEACON STREET, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


.* RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS 


SAILINGS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


Anchor Line 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York to Londonderry and Glasgow 
CAMERONIA Nov 
CALEDONIA : Nov 
TRANSYLVANIA. . Nov. 


Atlantic Transport 1 Broadway, N. 
to Cherbourg and London 

MINNESOTA Oct. 

MINNETONKA Nov. 5 Dee. 

MINNEKAHDA Nov. 12. Dee 

MINNEWASKA Nov. 19 Dee 


Canadian Pacific Mad. Ave. & 44th St., N 
Montreal to Liverpool 
*MINNEDOSA ; Oct 
*MONTCLARI Nov 
*MONTROSI Nov 
*MONTCALM Nov 
Quebec-Cherbourg-Southam pto agg twerp 
*MONTROYAL Nc 2 tJan. 22 
oMONTNAIRN oe 16 tDec. 14 
tDoes not stop at Antwerp 
tTo New York Only 
Quebec to Cherbourg eres ampton and Hamburg 
EMPRESS OF FRA I tNov. 9 
EMPRESS F Al STR ALIA tNov. 23 
EMPRESS * SCOTLAND tOct 
tOmits Hamburg tTo New York Only 
Montreal to Be fast and Glasgow 
*MELITA Nov. 10 Dee 
*METAGAMA Oct. 27 Nov. 


Cooulich Line 17 Battery Place, N. 
Y. and Boston to Azores, L isbon, Palermo, 

vaples, Patras and Trieste 
PRESIDENTE WILSON Oct. 28 Dee 
MARTHA WASHINGTON Nov 


Cunard! Line 25 Broadway, N. 
Y. to Cherbourg and Southampton 
BERE NG ARIA Nov. 
MAURETANIA Nov 
AQU F ANIA Nov 
Y. to Cobh (Queenstown), Liverpool 
LAC ONTA Oct 
SCYTHIA Nov 
SAMARIA Nov 
N. Y. to Plymouth-Havre and London 
*TUSCANIA 
*CARONIA 
*CARMANIA 
*LANCASTRIA 
Dollar Steamship Line 604 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
New York to California via Panama and Around the 
World 
Fortnightly Service from New York sailing T nuesenze 
PRES. GARFIELD ct. 
PRES. HARRISON. aon 10 
PRES. MONROE Nov. 24 
Eastern S.S. Lines Pier 25, No. River, N. Y. 
Old Dominion Line, New York to Norfolk, Va. 
Regular Sailings 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays 
Boston & Yarmouth 8.8. Co. (India Wharf, Boston) 
Boston to Yarmouth 
Regular Sailings Mondays and Thursdays 
French Line 19 State St., N. Y. 
N. Y. to Plymouth-Havre-Paris 
PARIS ov. 5 Dee. 3 
ILE hs FRANCE Nov. 19 Dec. 10 
FRANCE Oct. 29 
Y. to Havre-Paris 
*ROC ZAMBE AU Nov. 30 
*SUFFREN : Nov. 2 
*DE G RASSE Nov. 16 
Y. to Vigo (Spain)-Bordeaux 
*ROU SSILLON Oct. 27 Dee. 10 
*LA BOURDONNAIS Nov. 17 Dee. 29 
CHICAGO Dec 1 
Furness Bermuda Line Whitehall St., N. Y. 
N to Bermuda 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Regular Sailings 





Grace Line 10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 
N. Y. to Canal Zone and West Coast, South America 
Fortnightly Service Sailing Thursdays 


Hamburg-American Line, 28 Broadway, N. Y. 
t a American Lines, General Agents 
N. Y. to Cherbourg-Southampton-Hs ies 
ALBERT. ‘BALI LIN Nov. 10 
E bed YORK Nov. 17 
‘Bnet a4 AND Nov. 24 Jan 
AN( Nov 
ith RG Oct. 27 Dee. 10 
. and POT to Cobh (Queenstown), Hamburg 
TPE IA Nov. 3 Dee. 15 
TRIN Ata . Jov. 15 Dec. 27 
VELAND cc. 6 Jan. 12 


nieaa America Line 24 State St., N. Y. 
N.Y. to Hy mouth-Boulogne-sur-Mer, Rotterdam 

AN ov. 3 Dee 

Jan. 19 Feb 

Nov 

Nov. 5 Dec. 
Italian Sia: (N. G. 1.) 1 State St., N. Y. 

N. Y. to Naples and Genoa 

*COLOMBO.. as Nov. 3 
ROMA ‘ ;: Nov. 10 
DUILIO.... Nov. 26 


Lloyd Sabaudo Line 3 State St., N. Y. 
New York to preates and Genoa 

CONTE BIANCAMAN( Nov. 23 

CONTE ROSSO ; Nov. 1 


Lamport & Holt Line 26 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. Y. to Rio de Janeiro-Monte video-Buenos Aires 
VESTRIS tNov. 26 Feb. 4 
VOLT AIRE ° Dec. 10 
VAUBAN +Oct. 29 Jan. 7 
VANDYCK tNov. 12 Jan. 21 
tCalls at Barbados 


Munson S. S. Lines 67 Wall St., N. Y. 
New York to Rio de Janeiro-Santos-Montevideo- 
Buenos Aires 
Fortnightly Service Sailing Saturdays 

New York to Nassau, Bahamas 
Weekly Service Sailing Fridays 


tents Gorman L heed 32 Broadway, N. Y. 
. to Cobh- Ply mouth-€ thexbours- Bremen 
¥ 2 Nov 
Nov 
Nov. 
e° e< _ Oct 
Dy <N ieee Nov 
*LUETZOW. Nov. 


1 
Norwegians America L mann 22 w’ hall me... . 3 
. to Norway-Sweden-Denmark-F inland me 
the Continent 
*STAVANGERFJORD. socees ee ee 
*BERGENSFJORD..... ‘ Dec. 


Pacific Line 26 Broadway, N. Y. 
. to Havana, eenenen Cc ates. Val paraiso 
papa Sailings... . .Every Four Weeks 


Panama Beall s. S. Co. 10 ennee Sq., N. Y. 
w York to California via pena 

VENE aC 2 LA.. a .-Nov. 12 Jan. 21 

i!) oo ee Dec. 3 Feb. 11 

COLOMBIA... ; sans Dec. 31 Mar. 10 


Punsmns Pacific Line 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
ew York to California via Panama 
Fortnightly Service Sailing Thursdays 


Red oom u ine 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
. to Plymouth-C herbourysAantmerp 

ARA Oct. 29 Nov. 26 

PE ANAS AND Nov. 5 Dec. 3 

‘ 


A} 


a7 BAUS 
4s 
conde Bra 


SS 


~ 


LAP ; Nov. 12 Jan. 


*One class cabin steamers 
Bore pets Sinners Sen ST Spe merep ene ese ome ei ea wn. sae pay 
CONTINUED ON NEXT 


Me 


ener rarer epets ssc spss age apap ape at eee 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS (Continued) 


Swedish-American Line 21 State St., N. Y. 
Y. to Sweden-Norway-Denmark 
Finland and Baltic States 
*STOCKHOLM Nov. 3 Dec. 3 
GRIPSHOLM Nov. 9 Dee 9 
*DROTTNINGHOLM ...Nov. 26 Dee. 31 


45 Broadway, N. Y. 
Y. to Cherbourg and Southampton 
LEVIATHAS Nov. 12 Dee. 

N. Y. to Plymouth-Cherbourg-Bremen 
*REPUBLIC tDee. 
*PRES. ROOSEVEL! - Nov 
*PRES. HARDING tNov. 2 Nov. 

tCalls at Cobh (Queenstown) 


White Star Line 1 Broadway, N. 
N to Cherbourg-Southampton 
OLYMPIC Oct. 29 Nov 
MAJESTIC Nov. 5 Nov 
—< Ri¢ Nov. 12 Dee. 
Y. to Cobh (Queenstown) and - iverpool 
ADRIAT I 20 Nov. : 
ELTTC Nov 5 Dee 
Nov. 12. Dee 


nited aaa Lines 


Nov 


American Mail Line 
Seattle and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghal, 
Hongkong and Manila 
RES. MADISON Nov. 
-RES. JACKSON ; Nov. 


Matson Line 
San Francisco to Hawall, South Seas, Australia 
San Francisco to Honolulu 


Canadian- Australasian Line 
Vancouver and Victoria to Honolulu, Suva, 
Auckland and Sydney 
AORANGI Nov. 16 Jan. 11 
NIAGARA Dec. 14 Feb. 8 


Canadian Pacific 
Vancouver and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila 
EMPRESS OF ASIA Dec. 10 Feb. 25 
EMPRESS OF CANADA tNov. 3 tDee. 31 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA Nov. 19 Feb. 4 
tOmits Nagasaki 


Dollar Steamship Line 
San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe 
~ anghal, Ley Manila and Around the W orld 
PR ‘LEVELAND Oct. 29 
PRE ‘s ADAMS -- Now. & 


Los Angeles S. S. Co. 
L s Angeles to Honolulu 
y OF LOS ANGELES Nov. 5 Dee. 3 
OF HONOLOLI Nov. 19 Dee. 17 
AWAII . Oct. 29° Nov. 26 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha — (N. Y. K. Line) 
Seattle and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
vi Shanghai 
pong? rs MAR as Nov. 5 
KAGA ARI Dec. 13 
YOKOHAMA MARU Nov. 18 
San Francisco via Honolulu to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Keelung and Hongkong 

SIBE RIA MARU Nov. 

s Nov. 2: 


MANOA 


Nov. 


Dec. 


WILHELMINA Nov. 16 Dec. 1 , ’ : eC. 
SONOMA +Nov. 17 tJan. 1 KOREA MARU — 
MALOLO Nov. 16 Dee. Union S. S. Co. of N. Z. 
tLeaves San Francisco for Hawail, Samoa, Fiji and San Francisco to Papeete, Rarotonga, 
Australia W ae and ony 
Seattle to Honolulu ~ AKURA. Nov. 2 Dee. : 
LURLINE -.-- Nov. 19 “iy y Se pia nanae Nov. 30 Jan. 





Tours and Cruises 


; Raymond-Whitcomb 
Africa 8.8. Samaria an. 18, 1928 
Red Star Line 

S.S. Belgenland...... 


Mediterranean 


James postage 8s Travel Service 
8.8. Doric Feb. 8, 1928 


Cc naation Pacific 
8.8. Empress of France 
Jan. 24, 1928 


Dec. 14, 1927 


Canadian Pacific 
8.8. Empress of Scot- 
land Feb. 4, 1928 
Frank C. ——- ' 
8.8. Transylvs 
- ie a Jan. 17 and Feb. 11, 1928 
Thos. Cook & Son Raymond-Whitcomb Q 
8.8. Carintbia. > 3, 1927 8.8. Laconia. Jan. 14, 1928 Congttes aoe 
8.8. Homeri 21, 1928 : 35.8. Montroya , 
och ws gy — Jan. 26 and Feb. 29, 1928 
1928 Cunard Line 


Round the World 8.8. Franconia.......Dec. 20, 1927 


7 : . 8.8. California 

a s On yA s 9 « gl OF ys 
3.8. Scythia an. . 1928 Casedtes Pactic Jan. 21 and Feb. 25, 1928 
Hamburg-American Line 8.8. Empress of Australia Hamburg-American & in 

3.8. Reliance Apr. 18, 1928 Dec. 2, 1927 


8.8. Rellance Dec. 1927, Jan. 
Holland America Line Frank Cc. Clark - Jan. 25, Feb. 25 aa Mar. 28, 1928 
3.8. Rotterdam Feb. 2, 1928 8.8. Caledonia. Jan. 16, 1928 Holland America Line 
. z . Thos. Cook & Son 5.5. Veendam 
a fy. 3.8. Franconia Jan. 7, 1928 Jan. 28, Feb. 15 and Mar, 17, 1928 
: ; Dollar Steamship Li Raymond-Whitcomb 
bet rf 4 roe Service from New York 8.8. Columbus 2 
Jan. 7 and Feb. 25, 1928 sailing Thursdays White Star Line 
3.8. Laurentic Hambur@g-American Line 5.8. Calgaric 
Jan. 17 and Mar. 6, 1928 3.8. Resolute Jan. 7, 1928 Feb. 4 and Mar. 3, 1928 


Thos. Cook & Son 
8.8. Volendam.. . Feb. 4, 1928 


Holland America Line 
8.S. Volendam.. . Feb. 4, 1928 


West Indies 


James Boring’s Travel Service 
8.8. Megantic 


Cunard Line 
8.5. Mauretania 





Frank Tourist Co. 


Feb. 9, 1928 


Se ee ees ee ee oe ao 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY TOURIST OR TICKET AGENCY 








A House Party at Sea 


Hermits neither come nor go—they just stay put. People who 
are of the world as well as in it, always strive to see all they 
can of it. They travel over the horizon—to other horizons 
beyond. The thrills of travel are personal; you alone can find 
your thrills. Spend two months on the balmy Mediterranean; 
visit the glorious cities of Antiquity; meet strange Peoples... 
enjoy inspiring scenes of Old World splendor ... hear new 
voices and weird, seductive songs . . . Then come home packed 
with New Life, new color, a refreshed spirit. Join the Intimate 
House Party sailing on the 


Cruise Supreme 
vp Mediterranean 


on board the specially-chartered White Star Liner 
HOMERIC “The Ship of Splendor” 


Leaving New York, January 21 
Returning March 28, 1928 


Ask for the illustrated Book of 
this remarkable Sunland Cruise 





Thos. Cook & Son 


| New York Philadelphia Baltimore Boston Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


oe 
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our Travel 
portunity 


] AMES BORING 
crises for this wi 


au vst. Al 
s removed. You 
1 p— yor 
xpenses it 
gements made. Y¢ 
t ENJOY yourself. Which 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
Third Annual Cruise 

h and ashore. The popular new S. S. Dori 

takes you to Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain 

\thens, Constantinople, Holy Land, Egypt 

One “lerate fee as low as $690) includes 


FEB, 8 


WEST INDIES CRUISES JAN. 17 AND FEB. 11 


White Star Liner Megantic 
ng. 22 enchanted days. Incl 
f Jan. 17 is of eapecial interest to 


ruise of Feb. 11 will be of interest to the Elks 


Send Now for Information 


ps are limited and James Boring's Cruises are famous 
tion is essential. Mail coupon or write for booklet, deck 
tes. These are trave pportunities you should not miss 


James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 
45 Astor Place, Dept. L2, New York, N. Y. 
Also 15 West Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Chartered Ships 
Limited Membership 


James Boring's Travel Service, Inc., Dept. 13, 
45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y 


ase send me, without obligation, particulars of the Cruise I have 
cked 


Mediterranean 
West Indies 


Feb. 8, 1928 
Jan. 17 Feb. 11 


Stale | 
' 


The Nile 
Epypt 
‘he Glory of the, Pharaoh f 


The Nile is Africa’s greatest river 
and one of the world’s longest 
Ancient cities animate its colorfu! 
banks. Our own Nile Steamers ani! 
Dahabeahs are the foremost, th: 
most comfortable and most lux- 
urious means of all Egypiian 
navigation. Regular sailings fro: 
Cairo to the First and Secon! 
Cataracts. 


Services resume November 9 


THOS. COOK & SON 














My Journey 
to Lhassa 


By MADAME ALEXANDRA 
DAVID-NEEL 
The culmination of more than 
twenty years of study and daring 
adventure in mysterious territories 
of the East. Madame Alexandra 
David-Neel is the only white 
woman who has ever been to the 
forbidden city of Lhassa. To pene- 
trate Tibet she had to disguise her- 
self as a beggar and undergo heart- 
breaking labors and suffering. A 
fascinating and dramatic true story 
of adventure. Illustrated with 64 
photographs. $4.00 


Harper @” BroTHERS 


49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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CRUISING 


the 


SEVEN SEAS 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


ur 46-day voyages 
aservice permitting tl 
greatest freedom ir 
planning. Stop -over 
rom ship to ship or 
return home froma 
north-European port, 

Jesired. Itinerary in 
cludes Monte Carlo, 
Italy, Egypt, Holy 
Land, Greece, etc. 
White Starliners Adri- 
atic sailing January 7 
and February 25, and 
the mew Laurentic 
January17 and March6 


Apply to 
White Star Line 


——~ 


AROUND THE WORLD 
on the BELGENLAND 


The largest, finest liner ever to circle the globe 


3 swimming pools and 2 gymnasiums, a verandah cafe and 
trapshooting equipment. Sounds more like a country 
club than an ocean liner, but it is characteristic of the 
unique luxury of the Belgenland. She really is a rare com- 
bination of home and a smart country club. 


And her world itinerary? Already tried for five years and 
found perfect. Returning passengers pronounce it so. This 
year there will be no experiments, no switching, no drastic 
change of place or time—no need to gild the lily. 


Sailing westward Dec. 14 to 65 cities in sixteen countries. 
133 days over 28,000 miles. The perfect world cruise. 


This cruise operated by the Red Star Line in conjunction with 
the American Express Co. For complete information apply to Red 
Star Line, No. 1 Broadway; American Express Co., 65 Broad- 
way, New York; or other offices or agencies of either company. 


TO THE WEST INDIES 


Two 22-day tours to 
the wonder spots of 
the Caribbean, includ- 
ing Havana, Panama 
Canal, the northern 
coast of South Ameri- 
ca, Jamaica, etc. Long 
enough to freshen you 
against the rigors of 
winter. Short enough 
for even the busiest 
person. A delightful 
ship, the great White 
Star liner Calgaric 
sailing from New York 
February4andMarch3. 


Apply to 
White Star Line 


WHITE STAR LINE: RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City, our offices elsewhere, or authorized agents. 
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™ Fi 
6 ‘Annual Cruise De Luxe $2 
J 1 e4 
Cunard S. S. “* Scythia ’’— Sailing Jan. 25, 1928 
Fascinating Africa, mysterious Egypt, the Holy Land, beautiful Madeira, gay 
Seville, Granada with its Alhambra, mighty Gibraltar, ancient Cadiz, Algiers, 
Biskra, Timgad, Tunis, Malta, Dardanelles, Constantinople, Bosphorus, Athens, 
Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, P: ul rmo, Monte 
Carlo, France, England—the glorious Cruise of the palatial Cunarder “Scythia ” 
vill take you to all of these wonderful places, and many others. We have again 
exclusively chartered this magnificent steamer, with members ship limited to pose 
guests- -half capacity. 
; rhe Cruise a the “Scythia” is the Annual Mediterrane vl The unusually large and comfortable cabin 
all with hot and cold rur a wi iter —the suites and priv iths, the spacious decks, the passenger elevators, t 
famous Cunard cuisine and service and the reasonable rates, a!l combine to offer the most attract 
WEST of all Cruises to the Mediterranean. 
INDIES Free stop-over in Europe, including return by S.S. “‘ Berengaria,” “Aquitania,” 
CRUISES “Mauretania” or any Cunard steamer. Full information on request. 


Jan Feb» Marcn| FRANK TOURIST CO. ‘ex. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 


Palatial Philadelphia, 1529 Locust St. Chicago, 175 North Michigan Ave. Boston, 33 Devonshire S: 
S.S.**VEENDAM” San Francisco, 582 Market St. Los Angeles, 756 So. Broadway 


























Saleen ica alice ia R cle E anltckt cota aitondnimdendiel | 


MARBLE’S 
Round the World 
Travel Guide 


Convenient » Compact + Complete 





A Joy-Ride | , | rare ae Weighs less than a 
to the Orient! | gOunpmewompe §=pound, yet equiva- 


are lent in contents 
ALL Yours! Dancing, dec sports, value to travel 
Roman swimming pools, moving pic- . perk eae 
tures, masquerade balls, sunny deck » gulaes weigning 
jaunts, unforgettable moonlight nights. More! eight pounds. 
World-famed Japanese courtesy and service, . ‘ . i ; 
and special European cuisine. Oriental at- Answers ev ery ques- 


ON REQUEST e A 
mosphere from moment of sailing from San ‘ 
Francisco, Los Angeles or Seattle, to Japan, Magazine tion of the tourist, 


China, Hawaii, Philippines. Palatial 22,000- “Japan"’ veteran or nov ice 
ton Liners...electric bedside reading lamps, & Travel 2 aa __ 
electric fans...every modern ocean delight. Literature Routes, maps, itin- 


NIP Pp ON YUSEN KAISHA De Luxe Pocket Edition eraries, information, 

New York ey ae a Round Corners, Semi. “eScriptions, pic- 
10 Bridge St. 551 Market St. flexible Arte Leather tures. 

Los Angeles “ : 

saeiticnees Covers. 400 pages and Thoroughly up to 

Hotel Arcade illustrated. $5.00 date and reliable. 


Or any local 


Seattle or S.S. 
nn RR or SS. 1 Harper & Brothers, New York 


Chicago 
100 W. Monroe 


ot. 
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Ancient Temple and Pagoda, Tokasago near Kobe, 


A Vacation* 
In Japan 


Japan holds muchtolurethetraveler.Gotherethis delightful way. 

Magnificent President Liners, speedy and luxurious. The ocean voyage 
passes all too quickly on these fine ships. 

Public salons are tastefully appointed, decks are spacious and enclosed 
in glass, All staterooms are outside, many with private baths in connec- 
tion. You are assured fine service and a cuisine of highest quality. 

First you land at Yokohama, the gateway to Tokyo, the capital. Or you 
may go to Japan via Honoluluif you choose. Then Kobe, Japan’s greatest 
seaport, a splendid modern city. Plan to see the beautiful interior with its 
snow-capped peaks and waterfalls. 

Japan is rich in contrasts-— colorful kimonos and rickshaws — modern 
buildings and industrial activity. The people are gay; there is a festival at 
every season, unique sights, 20th century comforts. 

Go on to Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, each fascinating and differ- 
ent, offering the interested visitor new scenes and experiences. China, the 
essence of the Orient, maintaining its ancient charm. Manila, city of many 
races, situated so strategically at the crossroads of the Pacific. 

Go now. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco for 
the Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Japan, 
China and Manila. 

Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 
Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for Boston and New York. 

Full information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


32 Broadway . P . ‘ ° - New York 110 S. Dearborn Street eftm Chicago, Ill. 
604 Fifth Ave. & 25 Broadway . ‘ New York 514 W.Sixth Street . - Los Angeles, Calif. 
1018 Bessemer Bldg. . . . Pittsburgh, Pa. Dime Bank Building . a. ee jetroit 
177StateStreet . . . . Boston, Mass. 101 Bourse Bids. ° . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert Dollar Bldg. . . Sam Francisco, Calif. 1519 Railroad Ave.South. . . Seattle, Wash. 
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TO THE HOLIDAY cruise, visiting Santiago, Kingsto: 
WEST Colon, Havana and Nassau, spending Christ 
mas and New Years at sea. A 15-day cruise during 
a RN DB fi» January. An early spring cruise following the same 
route, with Easter in picturesque Havana. Two 
on the ideal longer voyagesincluding alsoSan Juan,St. Thomas, 
cruising ship Fort de France, St. Pierre, Barbados, Trinidad, La 
Guayra and Curacao. 
RELIANCE From New York 
os tiaeaiiantiiiiiiis Dec.17 Jan.7 Jan.25 Feb.25 Mar. 28 
designed especially’ 16 days 15days 27 days 27 days 16 days 
for tropical service. $200up $200up $300up $300 up $200 up 
Descriptive literature on request 


Hamburg-American Line 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, Inc., General Agents 
28 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Branches in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco or local steamship and tourist agents. 




















ARE YOU 
‘ol SEEKING 
VOYAGES tothe, 3 , a A SCHOOL 
MoremWeg) 


GLORIOUS voyages over the sunny, . 


southern route on ships of luxurious comfort = 
—to lands of mystic beauty, eternal romance = The answer to your school 


—winter playgrounds of the world. New delights of = . 
cuisine and service await you—every detail of ocean = problem will probably be found 
travel perfected to the satisfaction of discriminating in the Educational Directory 


passengers cy ee ec 
Special Voyages by the “‘Roman Splendor” Ships | of this issue. The facilities 


S.S.‘‘DUILIO”’”’, Jan.7 S.S.‘*ROMA’’, Jan. 28) of our School Bureau are also 
Callas at Madeira, Caren, Algiers, eat and Genoa at your command’ for any 
Special Voyages by S.S. “COLOMBO” Jan. 2 & Feb. 24 : additional assistance you may 


This popular cabin class steamer of home-like comfort ‘ . . 
and refinement calls at Casablanca, door of Morocco; require in selecting the school 


Gibraltar, Palermo, Naples and Genoa. : best suited to your demands. 
Optional tours of exceptional interest are offered : 
at all ports of call. School Information Bureau 


Regular Sailings Direct to Italy— ? 
Nov. 3, 10, 26; Dec. 13; Mar. 10, 24 HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
Mustrated Booklets, rates and full information sent on request = 49 East 33rd St New York 








ITALIA AMERICA SHIPPING CORP., Generel Agente 
1 State Sareet, New York of local steamship agents 
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The International Wagons-Lits Company operates 
sleeping and dining-cars throughout Europe 


“SAFER THAN 
CURRENCY” 


Says Wagons -Lits 


“We recommend A-B-A Certified Cheques as travel 


funds to our clients because we know they are rec- | 
ognized and cashed in all parts of the countries our | 
service reaches. They are, in our opinion, just as | 


good as currency but far safer.” 

This is the statement of Mr. Leon Danley, General 
Agent of the famous Compagnie Internationale des 
Wagons-Lits, which operates the sleeping and dining- 
car service on the railways of Europe. 

\-B-A Cheques are the official travel cheques of 
the American Bankers Association—the only cer- 
tified travel cheques enjoying world-wide acceptance. 
They are issued by your local bank and are certified 
by Bankers Trust Company, New York. You will 
find them better than gold for travel. 

Buy Them at Your Bank 
AND: If going abroad, ask for your complimentary copy of 


* Harry Franck’s invaluable book, “All About Going 
Abroad,”’ sold in bookstores for $1. 


AB ‘A oxy CHEQUES 


TRAVEL 


BANKERS TRUS? COMPANY, NEW YORK | 
| 


Agents for the issuing banks 








The Prado, Havana 


.«» On the Cunard 
West Indies Cruise 


The boulevard of New Paris... 
cafes open to the sidewalk... 
Morro Castle rising from a sap- 
phire sea... roses blooming in 
January... the subtle hospitality 
of J. Abeal y Otero, alias “Sloppy 
Joe”... 


31 days of golden insinuating sun... 
tropical lure at 14 other ports... din- 
ner on a verandah of special repute at 
Trinidad... Curacao... Martinique... 
motoring from La Guayra to Caracas... 
Bermuda... Nassau...swimming in the 
jade colored water at Crane Beach... 


The ship is as personal to you as your 
home... you can tone yourself up in 
a crack gymnasium... order your fa- 
vorite food at table... the service is 
CUNARD. Apply to local agents or 25 
Broadway, New York. 





FRANCONIA—15 days— 
rom N. Y. Dec. 20.4 ++44«++ $200 up 

CALIFORNIA—31 days— 
From N. Y. Jan. 21 and Feb. 25. . $300 up 








CUNARD-ANCHOR 
West Indies Cruises 
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(levelanders Prefer 
the CLEVELAND 


[4 
No matter what 
your cabin costs 


N United States Lines Ships, stewards look 

after you as though they were your own 
servants. Your stateroom is luxurious; your 
food is the finest. The cost to you is most mod- 
erate. Low first-class winter rates are now 
in Rigen 

. GEORGE WASHINGTON —A luxurious colo- 
ni ah home on the sea that carries you in steady swiftness 
ona trip of constant pleasure. First class rates from $210, 
second class from $136.25, and third class from $87.50. 
S. S. LEVIATHAN—A merica’s largest, fastest ship and 
flag-ship of the fleet. Every provision for unusual com- 
fort, service and enjoyment. First class rates from $265, 
second class from $147.50, third class from $92.50. 
S. S. REPUBLIC—The great 18,000-ton Cabin Ship. 
Modern and comfortable in every detail — exceedingly 
popular with experienced travelezs. Rates from $140, third 

lass from $85. 

S.S. PRESIDENT HARDING and S.S. PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT—The fastest Cabin Ships on the North 
Atlantic, plus everything you desire in accommodations 
and cuisine. Rates from $145, third class fror $85. 


| WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET “ 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


See your local agent now for reservations from 
New York to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, Southampton and Bremen, or write— 


United 
States Lines 


45 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 











HEY, who know it best, prefer 

Hotel Cleveland for its exce 
tional food, its quiet but frien dy 
service, its furnishings and at- 
mosphere of a luxurious home. 


Clevelanders who are accus- 
tomed to the best the city affords, 
lunch and dine here every day and 
recommend this hotel to out-of- 
town friends. They consider it— 
as you will—more like a private 
club than a hotel. Yet rates for 
many rooms are as low as $3, and 
a moderate priced Lunch Room 
supplements the main dining 
rooms. 


Hotel Cleveland is on the Public 
Square, convenient to all parts 
ot the city. Every room has pri- 
vate bath and servidor service. 


feu fe. 


LEVELAND 


PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND 
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The new 20,000 gross ton quadruple-screw motor liner “BERMUDA,” 
550 feet long, 74 feet wide, will make her maiden voyage 


NEW YORK to BERMUDA 


On the 14th of January. Weekly sailings thereafter. 


O more luxurious and magnificent ful swimming bath, electric elevators, 
liner was ever built. gymnasium. Public rooms compare favor- 


Vaesideh Sikes, Cablan'de Luxe, gleseed- ably in size with those of any ship afloat. 


in deck for dancing (only one of its | Accommodations for 600 first-class pas- 
kind on any liner). Exceptionally spa- — sengers. 80 rooms with baths. Ample 
cious promenade and sun decks. Beauti- | accommodation for maids and valets, 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., NewYork, or any authorized agent. 


























. 
Travel in Comfort 
INTERNATIONAL Wacons.Lits CoMPANY 
Most of your travel akroad will be done inthe sleep- 
ing, dining and parlor cars of our company. You < 
may make compl arrang ts for vour entire 
trip—before you start with our : By the famous 
; TRAVEL SERVICE ’ ; **Rotterdam”’ 
We plah your mo whe -_ » ae ' 7th Cruise 
passages, engage your Hotel Accomm s, furnis Leaving New York 
you with Railroad, Sleeping-car, Dining-<ar, Motor- 3 February 2, 1928 
car or Aeroplane Tickets, Private autos for tour- : 
ing; we sell Travelers’ Checks, insure your . own manarement 
secure your a ea 
visas... : The 
**ROTTERDAM ”’ 
24,170 tons register 
37,190 tons displ. 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high 
standards of service and management on board 
71 Days of Delightful Diversion 
| ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gibrattar, 
| Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Beirut, 
Haifa, Jerusalem (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt). 
| Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, and the Riviera. 
Carefully planned shore excursions in charge of American Express Co. 
Stopover in Europe if desired. For choice selection of accommodations 
make reservations now. Cost of Cruise $955 up. Number of guests 
limited. Illustrated Folder “H" on request to 


HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE -—— 
21-24 State Street, New York 1926 Luxury Cruises 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- WEST INDIES 
burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Sk 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, De- } .purning S$ VEENDAM 
troit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, : : 

B NewOrleans,Los Angeles,San AFRICAN Penick 
Francisco, MexicoCity, Mon- | 4, .unech oil burning. 

SS treal, Winnipeg. Or ony author- 3.5. VOLENDAM 
ized Steamship Agent. 




















NTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS COMPANY, 701 Pitth Ave., at $5th St, NEW YORK 
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SCENIC AMERICA 











RAIL ROUTES 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 

Operates through service between New York, Boston, Montreal, 
Toronto, Chicago and St. Louis, with direct connections with 
ill railroads and all trains for all points in the United States 
ind Canada. Outstanding scenic points along the line are The 
ludson River, The Adirondacks, and Niagara Falls. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Trans-Canada. Quebec St. Lawrence Valley Montreal 

tova Scotia New Brunswick. Ontario, Great Lakes, 
prairies, through the Rockies and National Parks; following the 
Fraser River Valley to Vancouver. Through service Chicago 
via the Soo Route to Pacific Coast. 








BURLINGTON 


Through trains and through cars from Chicago, St. Louis, 

Omaha, Kansas City and Denver, reaching the whole grand 

ensemble of the Rocky Mountain vacationland all the way from 

Pikes Peak to the Canadian Boundary and on out to Puget 

Sound with scenic Colorado, Rocky Mountain National Park, 

Yell tone Park, Glacier Park and the great cities of the 
i orthwest on the way 


BURLINGTON — GREAT NORTHERN 
Route of The Oriental Limited providing direct service from 
Chicago via St. Paul (also through service from St. Louis and 
Kansas City via Billings) to Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Port 
ind and other Northwestern points, passing Glacier National 


irk 


BURLINGTON — NORTHERN PACIFIC 

Route of the famous North Coast Limited, first of the northern 
transcontinentals through the North Dakota Bad Lands across 
the Montana Rockies with direct service to Yellowstone Park, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Canadian Northwest and 
Calitornia 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC — SUNSET 
New York to New Orleans by 
ections, thence by the Sunset Route to the Pacific 
Coast. Scenic attractions are Houston, San Antonio, Apache 
frail and Roosevelt Dam, Tucson, El Paso and the Carriso 
Gorge optional route. All Coast and Valley points of Cali- 
fornia are intersected and connection is made with the Shasta 

m the Pacific Northwest. 


From 


ral cont 


direct steamships or 


Route to or fr 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
From the Ohi the Potomac to the Gulf, from the Atlantic 
t the far-flung rails of the Southern reach 
states with forty million inhabitants. The 
The South — from the northern gateways at 
. ncinnati and Louisville, and the western gate- 
Louis, Memphis and New Orleans, to the ocean 
k, Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick 
nville, and the Gulf ports of Mobile and New Orleans. 





ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


Operates through train service from New England, Middle 
Atlantic and Middle Western states to Florida, Cuba, and the 
South Nineteen through Pullman trains daily during Winter 
season, serve principal southern resorts 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
Between New York (thru Motor Coach Service from Pershing 
Square opposite Grand Central and Depot Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel Stations, with other convenient stops, direct to train side 
it Jersey City) and Philadelphia — Baltimore — Washington 
Pittsburgh Chicago — Cincinnati — Louisville and St. 
Louis. Direct connections for all points west All trains run 
ia Washington with stop-over privileges. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Between New York, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, B 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, C1 
St. Louis. Through service between Washington | 
Montreal and Quebec via Hell Gate Bridge route; also | 
New York and Philadelphia and all important Souther 

Direct connections at Chicago and St. Louis for al 

Continental and Western points. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
From Sydney and Halifax, N. S., west to St. John and M 

‘. B. Thence to Quebec, Montreal and Toronto, 
southern Ontario and south to Chicago. West to Port 
Winnipeg, Jasper National Park, Canadian Rockies, ar 
two terminals on the Pacific coast, Prince Rupert ar 
couver (which are connected by Canadian National Stea: 
operating between Vancouver and Alaska). Also oper 
transcontinental line from Quebec west to Cochrane, © 
Winnipeg. Through services daily from Montreal to W 
ton, D. C., and direct to Florida during winter tourist 
Also between Montreal and Boston and Montreal and Por 
Me 


ROCK ISLAND — GOLDEN STATE 

The Rock Island Route not only provides 
between Chicago, Kansas City and the Denver-( 
Rocky Mountain regions, but operates through trai: 
the Pacific Coast over the Rock Island System to T 
cari, thence to California via the Southern Pacific S\ 
with the Apache Trail and the Roosevelt Dam as a sid 
and Carriso Gorge Route an option. 


direct 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 

From St. Louis via the Sunshine Special route to Los Ang: 
through Texas— New Mexico, Arizona and Southern Calif 
Through daily service from Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, ° 
Orleans, Omaha, Lincoln, St. Joseph and Kansas City t 
Springs National Park, Arkansas. 





UNION PACIFIC — OVERLAND 

The main central route from Chicago to Southern and Centr 
California and the Pacific Northwest, following the histor 
Overland, Mormon, and Oregon Trails. It diverges at Gran, 
Wyo., to parallel the Columbia River to Portland (‘‘Port! 
Limited"). At Ogden its connecting line crosses Great S 
Lake to go via the Forty-niner’s route to San Francisco (‘‘O 
land Limited’). The main line to Los Angeles passes thr 
Salt Lake City and Lund, Utah, gateway to Zion National Pari 
(‘‘Los Angeles Limited”). 





SANTA FE — GRAND CANYON 

Over the Santa Fe Trail to the Southwest to Santa Fe Petrit 
Forest, Grand Canyon, and nearly a score of other nation 
monuments and parks, to Los Angeles, San Diego and S 
Francisco. A northern arm terminates at Denver; southier 
divisions at Galveston and El Paso. Connecting with G 
Coast Lines at Houston, through service is provided betwe« 
New Orleans and California. 


BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
“The Southerner,” a new train of all modern equipment and « 
veniences is now in daily service on a fast schedule between Ne 
York, Washington, Richmond, Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa 
St. Petersburg and Florida's Central and West Coast Points 
Observation Car, Special Type Sleeping Cars, Seaboard Dining 
Car Service and Coaches. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY 

The direct, scenic, double-track route along the Ameri 
Riviera from Jacksonville through St. Augustine, Ormon 
Daytona, West Palm Beach to Miami — thence over the Over 
sea Extension to Key West. Direct connections at Key West 
with Peninsular & Occidental Steamers to and from Havana 
Through Pullman service from all large cities of the No 
direct to all Florida East Coast resorts. Route of the Havana 
Special, all-year Pullman service between New York and Kk 
West. New double-track, automatic signals, rock-ballast 
roadbed, oil-burning locomotives and up-to-date all-st: 
equipment. 
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Southern Pacific Offers Four Great Routes for Transcontinental Travel 


See Old Mexico 


Quaint, foreign Juarez— 
5 minutes by trolley 
from El Paso—on the 


Golden State Route 
to California 


Through the romantic Southwest. Shortest, Chicago to San Diego— 
63 hours Chicago to Los Angeles. Sunshine all the way. See the 
famous Apache trail, El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, Phoenix. 

Let a Southern Pacific representative plan your trip to California 
the Golden State way. 

Golden State Limited — de luxe train. Leaves Chicago, Rock Island 
La Salle Street Station, 8:30 p.m. daily. 

Apache—another fine all-steel train. Leaves Chicago, Rock Island 
La Salle Street Station, 6:00 p.m. daily. 


Choice of Routes Returning 
Sunset Route, via Los Angeles, Phoenix, Tucson, El Paso, San Antonio, 
Galveston, Houston and New Orleans. Or 


Overland Route, along the American River Canyon, over the Sierra 
Nevadas and across the Great Salt Lake to Chicago, or take the 


Shasta Route north via Klamath over New Cascade Line. En route— 
Mt. Shasta, Portland and Pacific Northwest. 


For complete information see your local Southern Pacific representative, or use this coupon. 


E. W. Clapp, Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
| Room 1022, 310 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Southern Pacific 


Please send me free descriptive booklets and complete information ee 
ing California and the 4 great Southern Pacific Routes to and from the West. 


Mention of Harper's Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 





PHOTO BY ELLIS 


{foul pay up as cheerfully as Anne 


NNE was buying toilet soap. Twenty 

kinds to choose from, all the way 

to 75 cents a cake, each with its rosy 
promises and foreign accent. 

“Here, Anne,”’ said Phyllis, “*try my 
private brand. If you don't like ir, I'll 
take the rest of the dozen. If you do like 
it, you'll owe me sixty cents!"’ 

We happen to know that Anne paid 
the sixty cents—with enthusiasm en- 
tirely unbecoming a debtor. She thinks 
Guest Ivory is perfectly adorable! 


or the face and bands ¥ 


This dainty, exquisitely feminine luxury, 
that is winning such a remarkable wel- 
come from women all over America, is 
genuine Ivory Soap. Smartly-turned- 
out in charming blue, moulded to fit 
slim, feminine fingers, Guest Ivory is 
quite as attractive as any soap, no mat- 
ter how costly. Yet Guest Ivory costs 
only five cents a cake. A dollar 
couldn’t buy a finer soap for your face 
and hands. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Guest 5 ¢ 99 *4/00% Pure 


It Floats 


IVORY 


As fine as soap can be 
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iTaking Off the Brakes 
that are Always On 


Journal friction in railroad cars 
is like brakes that are always 
on, eating fuel, lubricant and 
metal. Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings have made that con- 
dition needless. Famous trains 
with Timken-equipped journals 
are proving it. 


Gone is 88% of starting resist- 
ance! The cause of jerky, de- 
structive starting is eliminated. 
So is the risk of hot boxes and 
need for constant lubrication. 
Furthermore, Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings have the su- 


preme endurance which provides 
for all the battering thrust and 
weight of flanged steel wheels 
racing over steel curves, frogs 
and switches. For all load from 
all directions is equally well 
handled by the exclusive com- 
bination of Timken tapered con- 
struction, Timken POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken- 
made electric steel. 


It is this impregnable durabil- 
ity, as well as friction-elimina- 
tion, which makes Timkens 
prevail in railroading. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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The Master 
Craftsmanship 


pertected through more than 76 vears of Piano 
construction by one family ownership is built 
into every Vose Piano. This magnificent con- 
struction insures the permanence of the sweet- 
ness and purity of the incomparable Vose Tone. 
And the Vose prices are very moderate. 

WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON 

Write for floor pattern, catalog and 

easy monthly terms of payment 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 155 Boylston St., Boston 














There's a chill in the air that came in 
with the dusk. There’s an inviting 
i, of light around the hearthstone. 
. It’s night time—home time—time 

' to draw the shades, to keep 

=~ the world out and the 

cheer of the fireside in. 


NEXT time you order window 

shades, be sure to specify 
Hartshorn Shade Cloths on 
Hartshorn Rollers. They will 
look their best from the outside 
—serve their best inside. And 
this isimportant. The Hartshorn 
Roller will never ruffle even the 
most hair-trigger-like temper by 
balking or sulking when a hand 
on the cord says, “Go up” or 
“Come down”. There’s more 
than a half-century of experience 
in the making of fine shade 
rollers behind it. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York 


SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


Est. 1860 A shade is only as 


good as its roller 


Made by the Makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 








Yes! 


Boston 
Garter 


Is a Better Garter 

Ask the dealer who sells it. He p 
more for it than for some other 
ters, which cost you the same 
Bostons. Get full garter value: 
in other words, 
get what you 
pay for. / 

Boston 
Ask for 


AGRIPPA 
WEB BOSTON 


50 and 65 
cents 
Everywhere 
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George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
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Luxury _Cruises 


STINDIES 


Panama Canal 


a“ 


Three Glorious Winter Vacation Cruises 
of Recreation and Romance by the luxuri- 
ous oil-burning turbine steamer 


VEENDAM 
JANUARY 28th and MARCH 17th, 1928 
16 days each, visiting Bermuda, Jamaica, Havana 
and Nassau—$230 up. 
FEBRUARY 15th, 1928—28 DAYS 
Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, La Guayra, and 
Caracas ( Venezuela), Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique 
St. Thomas, Porto Rico, Bermuda—$385 up. 
Cruise fares include comprehensive shore excursions 


carefully arranged and carried out by the Frank 


Tourist Company. 
Illustrated Booklet ‘‘7” sent on request 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
and FRANK TOURIST CO.., 542 Fifth Ave., New York 








